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The accotiiit of the cruel manner in vi^hich the 
Pope had been treated, filled all Europe with 
astonishment or horror. To see a Christian £m^ 155^7. 
peror, who, by possessing that dignity, ought to f^^^ 
have been the protector and advocate of the Holy tion excit- 
8ee, lay violent hands <m him who represented theEnv-^ 
Christ on earth, and detain his sacred person in a P^^^' 
rigorous captivity, was considen^ as an impiety 
that merited the severest vengeance^ and which 
called for the immediate interposition of every du- 
tiful son of the diurch. Francis mtd Henry, 
alarmed at the progress of the Imperial arms in 
Italy* had, even before the taking of Rome, ea- 
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2 THE REIGN OF THE 

tered into a closer alliance ; and in order to giv^ 
some check to the Emperor's amhition, had agreed 
1527* to make a vigorous diversion in the Low Countries. 
The force of every motive which had influenced 
them at that time was now increased; and to these 
was added the desire of rescuing the Pope out of 
the Emperor's hands, a measure no less politic 
than it appeared to be pious. This, however, ren* 
dered it necessary to abandon their hostile inten- 
tions against the Low Countries and to make Italy 
the seat of war, as it was by vigorous operations 
there they might contribute roost effectually to- 
wards delivering Rome and setting Clement at 
liberty. Frar.cis being now sensible that, in his 
system with regard to the affairs of Italy, the spirit 
of refinement had carried him too far; and that, 
by an excess of remissness, he had allowed Charles 
to attain advantages which he might easily have 
prevented, was eager to make reparation for an er- 
ror of which he was not often guilty, by an acti- 
rity more suitable to his temper. Henry thought 
his interposition necessary in order to hinder 
the Emperor from becoming master of all Italy, 
and acquiring by that means such superiority of 
power as would enable him, for the future, to 
dictate without control to the other princes of 
Europe. Wols^y, whom Francis had taken care . 
to secure by flattery and presents, the certain 
methods of gaining his favour, neglected no- 
thing that could incense his master against the 
Emperor. Besides all these public considera- 
tions^ Henry was influenced by one of a more 
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pAvhie nature: having begun^ about thia time^ 

to form his great scheme of divorcing Catherine 

of Aragon, towards the execution of which he 1527 

knew that the sanction of papal authority would 

be necessary, he was desirous to acquire as much 

merit as possible with Clement^ by appearing to 

be the chief instrument of his deliverance. 

The negotiation between princes thus disposed Confederal 
was not tedious. Wolsey himself conducted it^ hlmf^"* 
on the part of his sovereign, with unbounded ^^v^^' 
powers. Francis treated with him in person at 
Amiens, where the Cardinal appeared^ and was 
received with royal magnificence^ A marriage 
between the Duke of Orleans and the Princess 
Mary was agreed to as the basis of the confe- 
deracy ; it was resolved that Italy %hould be the 
theatre of war ; the strength of the army which 
should take the field, as well as the contingent 
of troops or of money which each prince should 
furnish, were settled ; and if the Emperor did not 
accept of the proposals which they were jointly to 
make him, they bound theimselves immediately to 
declare war and to begin hostilities. Henry, who Aug. is. 
took every resolution with impetuosity, entered so 
eagerly into this new alliance, that in order to 
give Francis the strongest proof of his friend- 
ship and respect, he formally renounced the an- 
cient claim of the KngHsh monarchs to the crown 
of France, which had long been the pride and 
ruin of the nation ; aa a full compensation for 
which he accepted a ^pension of fifty thousand 
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BOOK crowns, to be paid annually to himself and his 



^' successors.* 
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The Flo- The Pope being unable to fulfil the condi- 
recover tious of his capitulation, still remained a prisoner 
^J^ji^ under the severe custody of Alarcon. The Flo- 
rentines no sooner heard of what had happened 
^ at Rome, than they ran to arms in a tumultuous 
manner, expelled the Cardinal de Cortona, who 
governed their city in the Pope's name ; defaced 
the arms of the Medici; broke in pieces the 
atatues of Leo and Clement; and declaring 
themselves a free state, re-established their an- 
cient popular government. The Venetians, tak- 
ing advantage of the calamity of their ally the 
Pope, seized Ravenna and other places belonging 
to the church, under pretext of keeping them in 
deposit. The Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara laid 
bold likewise on part of the spoib of the unfor- 
tunate pontiff, whom they conddercd as urretriev- 
ably ruined.f 

T^impe* liANNOY, ou the Other hand, laboured to de- 
iaicJre; tive some soKd benefit from that unforeseen 
event which gave such splendour and supe- 
riority to his master's arms. For this purpose 
he marched to Rome, together with Moncadft 
and the Marquis del Guasto, at the head of all 
the troops which they could assemble in the- 



♦ Herbert, 83, &c. %m. Feed. xiv. 203. 
t Gttic. 1. xviii» 455. 
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Icingddm of Naples. The axrival of thk rein- 
feroemeat brought new calamities on the unhap- 
py citiz^is of Rome; for the soldiers, envying issti. 
the wealth of their companions, imitated their li- 
^nee, and with the utmost rapaeity gathered the 
l^lenniAgs which had escaped the avarice of thQ 
Spaniiirds and Germans. There was not now 
any army in Italy capable of making head against 
the Imperiatists ; and . nothing more was requi- 
site to reduce Bologna, and the other towns in 
the ecclesiastical state, than to have appeared 
before them. But the soldiers having been so 
long acQustomed, under Bourbon, to an satire re- 
laxation of discipline, and having taated the 
aweets of living at discretion in a great city, al- 
most without the control of a superior, were be- 
come so impatiexnt of military subordination, and 
so averse to service, that they refused to leave 
Some, unless all their arrears were paid ; a con- 
dition which they knew to be impossible. At 
^e s^me time, they dedared that they would 
pot obey any other person than the Prince of 
Orange, whom the army had chosen general 
Lianpoy^ finding that it was no longer safe for 
}am to remain among licentious troops who de- 
spised his dignity, and hated hh p^s€», retumedi 
to Naples; soon after the Marquis del Guasto 
and Moneada thought it prudent to quit Rom^ 
for the same reason. The Prince of Ofmgfi, $ 
general only in name, and by the most preearioun 
of all tenures, the good-will of soldicirs whom sue- 
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eens and licence bad rendered capricious, was 
obliged to pay more attention to tbeir bumours 
1697. than they did to his commands. Thus the Em- 
peror, instead of reaping any of the advantages 
which he might have expected from the reduction 
. pf Rome, had the mortification to see the most 
formidable body of troops that be had ever 
brought into the field continue in a state of in- 
activity, from which it was impossible to rouse 
them,* 



Tlie 
French 
army 
inarcfaes 
into Italy. 



This gave the King of France and the Vencr 
tians leisure to form new schemes and to enter 
into new engagements for delivering the Pope, 
and preserving the liberties of Italy. The newly- 
restored republic of Florence very imprudently 
joined with them, and Lautrec, of whose abilities 
the Italians entertained a much more favourable 
opinion than his own master, was, in order to gra- 
tify them, appointed generalissimo of the* league. 
It was with the utmost reluctance he undertook 
that oflSice, being unwilling to expose himself a se- 
cond time to the difficulties and disgraces which 
the negligence of the King or the malice of his 
favourites might bring upon him. The best troops 
in France marched under his command ; and the 
King of England, though he had not yet declared 
war against the Emperor, advanced a considerable 
sum towards carrying on the expedition. Lautrec's 
first operations were prudent, vigorous, and success* 



• Guic L xviii. 454. 
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ful. By the assistance of Andrew Dona, tlie ablest 
sea-officer of that age, he rendered himself master 
df Genoa, and re-established in that republic the 
faction of the Fregosi, together with the dominion 
of France. He obliged Alexandria to surrender 
after a short siege, and reduced all the country on 
that side of the Tessino. He took Pavia, which 
had 80 long resisted the arms of his sovereign, by 
assault, and plundered it with that cruelty which 
the memory cf the fatal disaster that had befalleu 
the French nation before its walls naturally inspir- 
ed. All the Milanese, which Antonio de Leyva 
defended with a small body of troops, kept toge-^ 
ther and supported by his own address and in- 
dustry, must have soon submitted to his power, if 
he had continued to bend the force of his arms 
against that country. But Liautrec durst not 
complete a conquest which would have been so ho- 
Bourable to himself, and of such advantage to the 
league. Francis knew his confederates to be more 
desirous of circumscribing the Imperial power in 
Italy, than of acquiring new territories for him ; 
and was afraid that if Sforza were once re-esta- 
blished in Milan, they would second but coldly 
the attack which he intended to make on the 
kingdom of Naples. For this reason he instruct- 
ed Lautree not to push his operations with toe 
xnnch vigour in Lombardy ; and happily the im- 
portunities of the Pope, and the solicitations of 
the Florentines, the one for relief, and the other 
for protection, were so urgent as to furnish him 
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with a deeent pretext foi: marching forward, with* 
out yielding to the entreaties of the Venetians 
15977 and Sfor^a, who insbted on his laying siege to 
Milan,* 

The Em- While Lautrec advanced slowly towards Rome, 
the Pope the Emperor had time to deliberate concerning 
ftt liberty, ^^^ disposal of the Pope's person, who still remain* 
ed a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. Not* 
^withstanding the specious veil of religion vith 
which he usually endeavoured to cover his actions, . 
Charles in many instances appears to have been 
but little under the influence of religious consider* 
ations, and had frequently on this occasion ex* 
pressed an inclination to transport the Pope into 
Spain, that he might indulge his ambition with the 
spectacle of the two most illustrious personages in 
Europe successively prisoners in his court. But 
the fear of giving new offence to all Christendom, 
and of filling his own subjects with horror, oblig* 
ed him to forego that satisfaction.! The progress 
of the confederates made it now necessary either 
to set the Pope at liberty, or to remove him to 
some place of confinement more secure than the 
castle of 6t Angelo. Many eonsiderations in* 
duoed him to prefer the former, partictdarly his 
want of the money requisite, as well for recruit- 
ing his army, as for paying off the vast arrears 



• Gaic. 1. xviH. 461. BelUy, 107, &c. Monroe. Hist Ve- 
BSt* lib* iiL 238. t Ouic. L xviii 457. 
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due to it In order to obtaiu this, he hiul as- Booic 
fiembled the Cortes of Castile at Valladolid v^"^' 
about the beginuing of the year, and having 1527. 
laid before them the state of his affairs, and ^^' ^^' 
represented the necessity of making great pre- 
parations to resist the enemies whom envy 
»t the success which had crowned his armt 
would unite against him, he demanded a large 
supi^y in the most pressing terms; but the 
Cortes, as the nation was already exhausted 
by extraordinary donatives, refused to load it 
with any new burden ; and in spite of all his 
endeavours to gain or to intimidate the mem- 
bers, persisted in this resolution.* No resource 
therefore remained but the extorting from Cle- 
ment, by way of ransom, a sum sufficient for 
discharging what was due to his troops, without 
w:hich it was vain to mention to them their leav* 
ing Rome. 

Nob was the Pope inactive on his part, or his 
intrigues unsuccessful towards hastening such a 
treaty. By flattary and the appearance of un- 
bounded confidence, he disarmed the resentment 
of Cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon his va- 
nity, which made him desirous of showing the 
world, that as his power had at first depressed 
the Pope, it could now raise him to his former 
dignity. By favours and promises he gained* 
Moron^, who, by one of those whimsical revo- 

« Sandov. i. p. SI4. 
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lutions which occur so often in his life, and 
which so strongly display his character, had now 

1697. recovered* his credit and authority with the 
Imperialists. The address and influence of two 
such men easily removed all the obstacles which 
retarded an accommodation, and brought the 
treaty for Clement's liberty to a conclusion, 
upon ccmditions hard indeed, but not more 
severe than a prince in his situation had reason 
to expect. He was obliged to advance in ready 
money an hundred thousand crowns for the use 
of the army; to pay the same sum at the distance 
of a fortnight ; and at the end of three months 
an hundred and fifty thousand more. He en- 
gaged not to take part in the war against Charles 
either in Lombardy or in Naples; he granted 
him a bull of crusado, and the tenth of eccle- 
siastical revenues in Spain; and he not only 
gave hostages, but put the Emperor in posses- 
sion of several towns, as a security for the per- 
formance of these articles.* Having raised the 
first moiety by a sale of ecclesiastical dignities 
and benefices, and other expedients equally 
uncanonical, a day was fixed for delivering him 

^^- *• from imprisonment. But Clement, impatient 
to be free after a tedious confinement of six 
months, as well as full of the suspicion and dis- 
trust natural to the unfortunate, was so much 
afraid that the Imperialists might still throw in 
obstacles to put ofi^ his deliverance, that he dis- 

• Guic. I. xviii, 467, &c 
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guised himself, on the night preceding the day book 
when he was to be set free, in the habit of a mer- ,,^^^ * 
chant, and Alarcon having remitted somewhat of 1527. 
his vigilance upon the conclusion of the treaty, he 
made his escape undiscovered. He arrived before 
next morning at Orvietto, without any attendants 
but a single officer ; and from thence wrote a let- 
ter of thanks to Lautrec, as the chief instrument 
of procuring him liberty.* 

During these transactions the ambassadors of Overturet 
France and England repaired to Spain, in conse- ^^r tiT' 
quence of the. treaty which Wolsey had concluded ^™^^ 
with the French King. The Emperor, unwill- ry. 
ing to draw on himself the united forces of the 
two monarchs, discovered an inclination to relax 
somewhat the rigour of the treaty of Madrid, to 
which, hitherto, he had adhered inflexibly. He 
offered to accept of the two millions of crowns 
which Francis had proposed to pay as an equiva- 
lent for the duchy of Burgundy, and to set his 
sons at liberty, on condition that he would recal 
his atmy out of Italy, and restore Genoa, together 
with the other conquests which he had made in 
that country. With regard to Sforza, he insisted 
that his fate should be determined by the judges 
appointed to inquire into his crimes. These pro- 
positions being made to Henry, he transmitted 
them to his ally the French King, whom it more 



* Guic. 1. xviii. 467, &c. Jov. Vit. Colon, ifif). Maiiroc. 
Hist. Vcnet. lib. iii. 252. 
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searly Mnoeroed, to examine and to answer them; 
and if Francis had been sincerely solicitous either 
1527. to conclude peace, or preserve consistency in his 
own conduct, he ought instantly to have closed 
with overtures which diflfered but little from the 
fKopositions which he himself had formerly made.* 
But his views were now ^uch changed ; his al- 
liance with Henry, llautrec's progress in Italy, 
and the superiority of his army there above that 
of the Emperor, hardly left him room to doubt 
of the success of his enterprise against Naples. 
Full of those sanguine hopes, he was at no losff 
to find pretexts for tejecting or evading what the 
Emperor had proposed. Under the appearance 
of sympathy with Sforza, for whose interests he 
had not hitherto discovered much solicitude, he 
again demanded the Aill and unconditional re* 
establishment of that unfortunate prince in his 
dominions. Under colour of its being impru- 
dent to rely on the Emperor's ancerity, he in- 
sisted that his sons shoidd be set at liberty be- 
fore the French troops left Italy, or surrendered 
Genoa. The unreasonableness of these demands, 
as well as the reproachful insinuation with which 
they were accompanied, irritated Charles to such 
a degree, that he could hardly listen to them 
with patience ; and repenting of his moderation, 
which had naade so little impression on his ene- 
mies, declared tliat he would nqt depart in the 
fe^mallest article from the conditions which he had 

■ ■'■■■- ■ - I ■ < ■■ ■ - ■ ■ , ' ' ' ■ ' 

* Recueil des Traitez, ii. 249. 
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now offered. Upon this the French Mid EtigliBh 
ambassadors (for Henry had been drawn unae*' 
countabljr to eoncur with Francis hi these strange i^sr. 
propositions) demanded and obtained their a^ 
dienoe of leave.* 

Ne)ct day two heralds, who had acmmpanied i^ss. 
the ambassadors on purpose, though they had hi* *°' ^* 
therto concealed their character, having assumed 
the ensigns of their office, appeared in the Em* 
peror's court, and being admitted into his pte^ 
sence, they, in the name of their respective mas^ 
ters, and with all the solemnities customary on 
such occasions, denounced war against him, Charles They de- 
received both with a dignity suitable to his own againirttibr 
rank, but spoke to each in a tone adapted to the £np«^' 
sentiments which he entertained of their sove- 
rei^s. He accepted the defiance of the English 
monarch with a firmness tempered by some degree 
of decency and respect. His reply to the French 
King abounded with that aorimony of expression 
which personal rivalship, exasperated by the me- 
mory of many injuries infficted as well as suffer- 
ed, naturally suggests. He desired the French 
herald to acquaint his sovereign, that he would 
henceforth consider him not«only as a base violater 
of public faith, but as a stranger to the honour 
and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, 
too high-spirited to bear such an imputation, had 
recourse to an uncommon expedient in order to 



* Rym. xiy. 200. Herbert, 85. Guic. 1. XTiii. 471* 
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vindicate his character. He instantly sent back 
the herald with a vartel of defiance, in which he 
159S. gave the Emperor the lie in form, challenged him 
fhXiges *^ single combat, requiiing him to name the time 
the Empe- and placc of the encounter, and the weapons with 
giecom-* which he chose to fight. Charles, as he was not 
^*^ inferior to his rival ^ in spirit or bravery, readily 

accepted the challenge ; but after several messages 
concerning the arrangement of all the circum- 
stances relative to the combat, accompanied with 
mutual reproaches, bordering on the most inde- 
cent scurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more 
becoming the heroes of romance than the two 
greatest monarchs of their age, were entirely laid 
aside** 



Theefl^ 
of this in 
promoting 
the cus- 
tom of 
duelling. 



The example of two personages so illustrious 
drew such general attention, and carried with it 
so much authority, that it had considerable in- 
fluence in producing an important change in 
manners all over Eurqie. Duels, as has already 
been observed, had long been permitted by the 
laws of all the European nations* and, forming 
a part of their jurisprudence, were authorised by 
the magistrate on many occasions as the most 
proper method of terminating questions with 
regard to property, or of deciding those which 
respected crimes. But single combats being 
considered as solemn appeals to the omniscience 
and justice of the Supreme Being, they were 



* Recueil des Traitcz, 2. 
SandoY. Hist. i. 837. 
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allowed only in public causes, according to the 
prescription of law, and carried on in a judicial 
form. Men accustomed to this manner of deci- U'is, 
sions in courts of justice, were naturally led to ap- 
ply it to personal and private quarrels. Duels, 
which at first could be appointed by the civil 
judge alone, were fought without the interpo* 
sition of his authority, and in cases to which the 
laws did not extend. The transaction between 
Charles and. Francis strongly countenanced this 
practice. Upon every afiront or injury which 
seemed to touch his honour, a gentleman thought 
himself entitled to draw his sword, and to call on 
his adversary to give him satisfaction. Such an 
opinion becoming prevalent among men of fierce 
courage, of high spirit, and of rude manners, 
when offence was often given and revenge was al- 
ways prompt, produced most fatal consequences. 
Much of the best blood in Christendom was shed; 
many useful lives were sacrificed; and, at some 
periods, war itself hath hardly been more destruc- 
tive than these private contests of honour. So 
powerful, however, is the dominion of fashion, 
that neither the terror of penal laws nor reve- 
rence for religion have been able entirely to abolish 
a practice unknown among the ancients, and not 
justifiable by any principle of reasw ; though at 
the same time it must be admitted, that to this 
absurd custom we must ascribe, in some degree, 
the extraordinary gentleness and complaisance of 
modem manners, and that respectful attention 
of one man to another, which at present render 
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the social intercoBrses of life far more agreeaUe an^ 
decent than among the moit eivilised nations of 
U2S. antiquity. 

Retreat of Whils the two monarchs seemed so eager to 
^^^' terminate their quarrel by a personal combat, 
^^ Lautoec continued his operations, which pro- 

February, mised to be more decisive. His army, which 
was now increased to thirty-five thousand men, 
advanced by great marches towards Naples. 
The terror of their approach, as well as the re- 
monstrances and the entreaties of the Prince of 
Orange, prevailed at last on the Imperial troops, 
though with difficulty, to quit Rome, of which 
they had kept possession during ten months: 
But of that flourishing army which had entered 
the city, scarcely one^half remained; the rest, 
cut off by the plague, or wasted by disease, the 
effects of their inaetivity, intemperance, and 
debauchery, fell victims to their own crimes** 
Lautrec made the greatest efforts to attack them 
in their retreat towards the Neapolitan territp^es, 
which would have finished the war at one blow^ 
But the prudence of their leaders disappointed 
all his measures, and conducted them with little 
loss to Naples. The people of that kingdom, ex- 
tremely impatient to shiJie of the Spanish yoke^ 
received the French with open arms wherever 
they appeared to take possession ; and, Gaeta and 
Naples excepted, hardly any jliate of importance 

• Guic. L xviiL 478. 
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temained itt tiie kmds of die ImperialistflL The 
preservation of the linniier was owing te the 
atrength of its Ibrtifieotions, that of the latter to lies. 
tiie presence of the Imperial army. Lantree, ^"^ 
however, sat down be^ie Naples ; but &idisg it Nspke* 
vain to think of vedncinf a eily by fsvte while 
defended by a iriicde annjr^.fae Has dbliged to 
employ the dower but less dangerous niethod of 
blockade; and having taken measures which ap- 
peared to him effectual, he confidently assmed 
his master, that famine would soon compd the 
besieged to capitulate. These hopes wave strong^ 
eonirmed by the defeat of a vigocons attempt 
made by the enemy in esder to recover the com- 
mand of the sea. The- gaUies of Andrew Doria^ 
under die eommand of his ne]phew Philippino^ 
guaeded the mouth of the hsxbous; Moncaia^ 
who had succeeded Laanoy in the vioeroyalty^ 
figged out a number of gallies superior to JQblia^'s, 
manned them with ariiosen body of Spanish v^-* 
tatans, and giuag on board hioiself, together wrilh 
the Marquis del Giuurto, attacked Philippiiio be« 
fere the arrival of the Venetian and French fleets. 
But the Genoese Admiial, by his superior skfll in 
naval operations, easily tciumphed otrer the val- 
our and number of the Spaniaids. The Viceroy 
fvas killed^ mo9t of his fleet destroyed, and Guafto, 
with many officers of distinction, being taken pn-^ 
imi^s, wer^ put on board the captive gallies, and 
aent by PhiUp^no m trophies of his rifitaty to 
his unde.* 

— « m- 111 
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NoTWiTHSTANDiKa tfais flattering prospect of 
suoccsB, many cucumstimces concurred to frus- 
trate Laittrec's expectations. Clement^ thougk 
ke always acknowledged his being indebted to 
v^i^ie- Frauds for the recovery of his liberty, and oft^i 
*^ ^ complained of the cmel treatment which he had 
of it. met with from the Emperor, was net influenced 
at this juncture by principles of gratitude, nov, 
which is more extraordinary, was he swayed by 
the desire of revenge His past misfortunes 
rendered hkn more cautious than ever, and his 
xecoUectioir of the errors which he had com- 
mitted, increased the natural irresolution of his 
mind. While he amused Frands with promises, 
he secretly negotiated with Charles; and bdi^; 
solidtous, above all things, to re-establish his 
fiunily in Florence with their andent authority, 
which he could not expect from Francis, who 
had entered into strict aUiance with the new re- 
public, he leaned rather to the side of his enemy 
than to that of his benefiiotor, and gave Laotrec 
no asdstanee towards carrying on his operations. 
The Veiiietians viewing with jealousy the pro- 
gress of the French arms, were intent only upon 
recovering sudi maritime towns in the Neapo- 
litan dominions as were to be possessed by their 
republic, while they were altogether careless 
about the reduction of Naples, on which the sue- 
oess of the common cause depended.* The King 
of England, instead of being able, as had been 
projected, to embarrass the Emperor by attack- 

* Guic L six. 49L 
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lug his teititoiies in the Low CountriA, fotmd book 
his subjects so averse to an unnecessary war, which ._^ 1 j 
would have ruined the trade of the nati(m, that i^ss. 
in order to silence their clamours, and put a stop 
to the insurrections ready to break out among 
them, he wad compelled to conclude a truce for 
eight months with the Governess of the Nether* 
lands.* Francis himself, with the same unpardon* 
able inattention of which he had formerly been 
guilty, and for which he had suffered so severely^ 
n^Iected to make proper remittances to Lautree 
for the support of his army.f 

Thbse unexpected events retarded the i»o* ^^^ 
gress of the French^ discouraging both the gen-» Doriafrom 
eral and his troops ; but the revolt of Andrew ^"""• 
Doria proved a fatal blow to all their measures. 
That gallant officer, the citiiien of a republic, and 
trained up from his infancy in the sea-service^ re- 
tained the spirit of independence natural to the 
former, together with the plain liberal manners 
peculiar to the latter. A stranger to the arts 
of submission or flattery necessary in courts, but 
conscious at the same time of his own merit and 
importance, he always offered his advice with 
fr^dom, and often preferred his complaints and 
remonstrances with boldness. The French mi- 
jiisters^ unaccustomed to such liberties^ doter- 
Viined to ruin a man who treated them with so 



* Herbert, SK). Rhymer, 14, ^U. 
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little deference ; and though Fnndt himself had 
_ a just sense of Doria's sendees, as well as an 
IMS. high esteem for his character, the courtiers, by 
Qontinually representing him as a man haughty, 
intraotable» and more solicitous to aggrandize him- 
self than to promote the interests of France, gra- 
dually undermined the foundations of his ere* 
dit, and filled the King's mind with suspicion 
and distrust. From thence proceeded several 
affronts and indignities put upon Doria. His ap- 
pointments were not regularly paid; his advice, 
even in naval a£fairs, was often slighted ; an at- 
tempt wai3 made to seize the prisoners taken by 
his ntphew in the sea-fight off Naples ; all which 
he bore with abundance of ill-humour. But an 
injury offered to hisr country transported him he* 
yond all bounds of patience. The French b^aa 
to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, and re- 
moving thither some branches of trade carried on 
at Genoa, plainly showed that they intended to 
render that town, which had been long the oljecfc 
of jealousy and hatred to the Genoese, their rival 
in wealth and commerce. Doria, animated with 
a patriotic zeal for the honour and interest of his 
country, remonstrated against this in the highest 
tone, not without threats, if the measures were not 
instantly abandoned. This bold action, aggravate 
ed by the malice of the courtier, and placed in 
tile most o£ous light, irritated Francis to such a 
degree, that he commanded Barbesieux, whom he 
appointed Admiral of the X«evant, to sail directly * 
to Genoa with the French fleets to arrest Doria,. 
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and to seize his gallies. lliis rash order, the ex* book 
ecution of which could hare been secuf ed <mly by ^^ ',^ 
the most profouad eecreey, was concealed "wilh «o 159a. 
little eare» that Dona got tunely intelligence of 
it» and retired with all his gaUies to a place of 
safety. Guasto^ his prisoner, who had long olv 
served and fomented his growing discontent^ an4 
had (^n allured him by magnificent promises U 
enter into the Emperor's sen^ice, laid hoUi on thi$ 
hwouMe opportunity. While his ipdignatioil 
and resentment were at their he^ht;^ he prevailed 
oa him to de^teh one 4fbi$ offieers' to the Impe* 
rial eoort with his ovo^m^ and despand^. Thf 
negotiation was not long : Charles, folly sensible 
ai the importance ef such an a^uisition, panted 
l»m whatefv^ terms he required* Doriasent back 
his oommission, together with the collar of St 
Middael to Francis, and heistiii^ the Imperial 00* 
hwmb sailed with all his gaUies towards Naples^ 
Bot to block up the harbour of that unfaaj^y dtyf 
as he had form^ly engaged, but to bring them 
protectaon and deUveranoe. 

His arrival opened the conmiunication with the WretcM 
8aa» and restored plenty in Naples, which Was now ^ the 
reduped to the last extremity; siud the French hav- ^'^^ 
lAg kfit their superiority at ses^ were sepn iieduced a^^n«- 
to great straits for want of provisions. The Prince ^^ 
or Orange, who^aucoeeded the Viqeipy in tibie.com- 
mand of the Imperial army, showed himself, by 
)i;s prudent conduct, worthy of that honour which 
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bis good fortune and the death of his generals had 
twice acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who, 

1598. remembering the prosperity whieh they had en- 
joyed under his command, served him with the 
utmost alacrity, he let slip no opportunity of ha- 
rassing the enemy, and by continual alarms or sal- 
lies, fatigued and weakened them.* As an addi- 
tion to all these misfortunes, the diseases common 
in that country during the sultry months began to 
break but among the French troops. The prison- 
ers communicated to them the pestilence which 
the Imperial army had brought to Naples from 
Rome, and it raged with such violence, that few, 
either officers or soldiers, escaped the infection. 
Of the whole army, not four thousand men, a num- 
ber hardly sufficient to defend the camp, were ca- 
pable of doing duty ; f and being now besieged in 
their turn, they suffered all the miseries from which 
the Imperialists were delivered. Lautrec, after 

« struggling long with so many disappointments and 

calamities, which preyed on his mind at the same 

Avig. 15. time that the pestilence wasted his body, died, la- 
menting the negligence of his sovereign and the 
infidelity of his allies, to which so many brave men 
had fallen victims.^ By his death, and the indis- 
position of the other generals, the command devolv- 
ed on the Marquis de Saluces, an officer altogether 

• Jovif Hist lib. xxxvi. p. 81, ice. Sigonii Vita Doris, 
p. 11S9. Bellay, 114, &c. 

t Bellay, 117, &C. 

i p. Heuter. Rerum Au8tr» lib. x. c. 2. p. 331, 
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-vneqiuA to nieh a trust He» with troops no less 
dispirited than r^uoed^ retreated in disoider to 
Aversa ; which town heing invested hy the Prinoe. 
of Orange, Saluoes was under the neoesdty of con- 
senting that he himself shoidd remain a prisoner 
of war, that his troops ^should lay down their arms 
and colours, give up their ha^;age, and march 
under a guard to the frAntiers of Fsance. By 
this igaomihiouB capitulation the wretched re- 
mains of the French 4urmy were saved ; and the 
Emperor, by his own perseverance, and the good 
conduct of his generals, acquired once more the 
superiority in Italy.* 

The loss of Genoa followed immediately upon ^^<m ^ 
ihe ruin of the army in Naples* To deliver his ubeity.' 
oountiy from the dominion of foreignexs .was Do* 
lia's highest ambition, and had been his prin- 
cipal inducenlent to quit the service of France 
and enter into that <tf the £mperor. A most 
&vourable opportunity for executing this honour- 
able enterpiise now psesented itself. The city of 
Genoa, afflicted by the pestilence, was almost de- 
serted by its inhabitants; the French garrison, 
being neither r^^arly paid nor recruited, was 
reduced to an inconsiderable number; Doria's 
emissaries found that 43uch of the citizens a8 re- 
mained, being weary alike of the French and 
Imperial yoke, the rigour of which they had al- 
ternately felt, were ready to welcome him as their 

• Bdky^ 117, &c. Jovii Hist lib. xxv. xxvi. 
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BOOK deliverer, «iid to second all hit measures. Things 
.^^' . w^9.riiif this promisiiig asjpect, he sailed towards 
158S. the coast df Genoa ; on his approach the Freiid^ 
galiies retired; a small body of men whidi he 
landed, surprised one of the gates pf Genoa in 
the night-time; Trivnlci, the Fl-ench gdvemor, 
with liis feeble garrison, shut himself mp in the 
$^t 19. citadel, and Doria took possession of the to^m 
without bloodshed or ^resistance. Want of pfo- 
visions quickly <d)Uged Trivulti to capitulate; 
the people, eager to abc^ish sueh Mn odious mon- 
ument of their servitude, r^n together with a tu- 
multuous violence, and levelled the citadel with 
the ground. 

Disinter. Ix w*s now in Doria's power to haye nmdei^ 
^oa rf"^" hiitoseif the sovereign of his country, which he 
^Oon&, bad so happily delivered fi»m oppfession. The 
fame of his former actions^ the success of his pre-* 
sent attempt, the attachment of his Ariends, the 
gratitude of his countrymen, together with the 
support of the Empeifcar, all conspifed to ftcilitate 
his attaining the supreme authority, and invited 
him to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity 
of which there are few examples, be sacrificed all 
thoughts of aggtandizing himself to the virtuous 
satis&etion of establishii>g liberty in his country, 
the highest otj^ct at which iimbition can aiMi. 
Having assembled the whole body of the people 
in the eouit before his palace, be assured them 
that the happiness of seeing them once more in 
. nossession of freedom was to him a fuU reward 
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ftridl his «ervi(Des; that, more delighted with tli« 
Bame 0f dthzta tium of sovereign, he claimed m 
pre-eminence or power above his equals ; but re- i698. 
mitted entifely to them the right of settJing what 
form <tf govenuneut they would now chooee to be 
establidied among them. The people listened to 
him mA terns of admiration and of joy. Twelve 
p^sons ware ekcted to new-modd the constitu- 
tion of die republic The influence of Doria'a 
virtue and example communicated itself to his 
countrymen; &e, fiictions whidi had long torn , 
and ruined the Btate seemed to be forgotten; 
^ prudent precauti<Hls were taken to prevent iheir 
reviving; and the same form of government 
which has subsbted with Utde variation nnoe 
that time in Genoa, was estaUished with univer- 
sal applause. Doria lived to a great i^^ be- 
loved, respected, and honoured by his eoontry- 
men ; and adhering uniformly to his prafessiona 
of moderation, without arresting any thing un- 
becoming a private citiaai, he preserved a great 
ascendant over the councils of the republie, 
which owed its being to his generosity. The 
authority which he possessed was more flattering, 
as well as more satisfactory, than that derived 
from sovereignty; a dominion founded in love 
and in gratitude, and upheld by veneration for 
his virtues, not by the dread of bis power. His| 
memory is stffl reverenced by the Genoese, and^ 
he is distinguished in their public monuments, 
and 'celebrated in the works of their historians, 
by the most honourable of aU appellations, THE 
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FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND 
THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBERTY* 

1529. 

Operations Francis, in Older to recover %he reputation of 
knew. ^~ ^^ arms, discredited by so many losses, made new 
efforts in the Milanese. But the Count of St. Pol, 
a rash and unexperienced officer, to whom he gave 
the command, was no match for Antonio de Leyva^ 
the ablest of the Imperial generals. He, by his 
superior skill in war, cheeked, with a handfiil of 
, men, the brisk but ill-concerted moticms of the 
French; and though so infirm himself that he was 
carried constantly in a litter, he surpassed them, 
when occasion required, no less in activity than in: 
prudence. By an unexpected march he surprised, 
defeated, and took prisoner the Count of St. Pol, 
ruining the French army in the Milanese as en- 
tirely as the Prince of Orange had ruined that 
whidb besi^ed Naples.f 

Ncgotia^ Amidst these vigorous operations in the field, 
tween each party discovered an impatient desire of 
ai^'pran- P^^^» *°^ Continual negotiations were carried 
ds. on for that purpose. The French King, dis- 

couraged and almost exhausted by so many un- 
successful enterprises, was reduced now to think 



* 



* Guic L xix. p. 498. Sigonii Vita Dorue> p. 1146. Jovii 
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t Guic. 1. xix. 520. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. z. c 3. 
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of obtaining the release of his sons by concessions, 
not by the terror of his arms. The Pope hoped 
to recover by a treaty whatever he had lost in the 1529. 
war. The Emperor, notwithstanding the advan* 
tages which he had gained, had many reasons to 
make him wish for an accommodation. Solyman 
baving overrun Hungary, was ready to break in 
upon the Austrian territories with the whole force 
of the East. The Reformation gaining ground 
daily in Grermany, the princes who favoured it 
had entered into a confederacy which Charles 
thought dangerous to the tranquillity of the Em- 
pire. The Spaniards murmured at a war of such 
unusual length, the weight of which rested chiefly 
on them. The variety and extent of the Empe- 
ror's operations far exceeded what his revenues 
could support: his success hitherto had been owing 
chiefly to his own good fortune, and to the abili- 
ties of his generals : nor could he flatter himself 
that they, with troops destitute of every thing ne- 
cessary, would always triumph over enemies still 
in a condition to renew their attacks. All par* 
ties, however, were at equal pains to conceal or to 
dissemble their real sentiments. The Emperor, 
that his inability to carry on the war might not 
be suspected, insisted on high terms in the tone 
of a conqueror. The Pope, solicitous not to lose 
his present allies before he came to any agreement 
with Charles, continued to make a thousand pro- 
testations of fidelity to the former, while he pri- 
vately negotiated with the latter. Francis, afiraid 
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that his confederates might prevent him, by treat* 
ing for themselves with the Emperor, had recourse 
u«9. ' to many dishanouraUe artifices in order to turn 
thm attention from the measures which he was 
taking to adjust all difibrences with his rival. 

In this situati<« of afPairs, when all the con- 
tending powers wished for peace, but durst not 
venture too hastily on the steps necessary for at^ 
tainingit, two ladies undertook to procure this 
Umj. blessing so much desired by all Europe. These 
were Margaret of Austria, Duches^ Dowager of 
Savoy, the Emperor's aunt, and Louise, Prancia' 
mother. They agreed on an interview at Cam- 
bray; and being lodged in two adjoining houses, 
between which a communication was opened, met 
together without ceremony or observation, and 
held daily conferences, to which no person what- 
ever was admitted. As both ware profoundly 
skilled in business, thoroughly acquainted with 
the secrets pf their respective courts, and posses^ 
ed with perfect oonfidence in each other, they soon 
made great progress towards a final accommoda- 
tion; and the ambassadors of all the oonfederatea 
waited in anxious suspense to know their &te, the 
determination of which was entirely in the handa 
c^ thope iIlustfioi]» negotiators.* 



* P. Heater. Rer. Austr. lib. x. c. S. 1S3. Mem. df Belt^ 
Jay, p. 122, 
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Bift wliatever diligence they uaed to liasteii 
finrward a general peaee, the Pope had the ad- 
dieai and industry to get the start of his allies, 1599. 
by conduding at Barcelona a particular treaty ^^[?^ 
for himself. The Emperor, impatient to visit tweenth* 
Italy in his way to Grermany, and desirous of re- cSah»: 
establishing tranquillity in the one country be- Juae^ 
fore he attempted to compose the disorders which 
abounded in the other, found it neeessary to 
secure at least one alliance among the Italian. 
States, on which he imight depend. That with 
Clement, who courted it with unwearied im- 
portunity, seemed more proper than any other. 
Charles being extremely solicitous to make some 
reparation for the insults which he had offered to 
the sacred character of the Pope, and to redeem' 
past offences by new merit, granted Clement, not- 
vithstanding jdl his misfortunes, terms more fa- 
vourable than he could have expected after a con- 
tinued series of success. Among other articles, 
he engaged to restore all the territwies belong- 
ing to the ecclesiastical state ; to re-establish the 
dominion of the Media in Florence; to give his 
natural daughter in marriage to Alexander the 
head of that family ; and to put it in the Pope's 
power to decide conconiag the fate of Sforza 
and the possession of the Milanese. In return for 
these ample coocessions, Clement gave the Em- 
peror the investiture of Na|^es, without the re- 
serve of any tribute but the present- of a white 
steed, in acknowledgment of his sovereignty; ab- 
solved all who had been concerned in assaidting 
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and plimdedng Rome, aad pennitted Charles and 




his brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the ee*^ 
1589. desiastical revenues througlH>nt their dominions.^ 

August 6. The account of this tratisaetion quickened the 
Cambm i^^otiations at Cambray, and brought Margaret 
between and Louiso to an immediate agreement Th« 
andFnn- treaty of Madrid served as the basis of that which 
^'^- they condudedt the latter being intended to mi- 

tigate the rigour of the former^ The chief articles 
were. That the Emperor should not, for the pre- 
sent, demand the restitution of Burgundy, reserv* 
ing, however, in full force, his rights and preten- 
sions to that duchy: That Francis should pay 
two millions of crowns as the ransom of his sons^ 
and before they were set at liberty, should restore 
such towns as he still held in the Milanese : That 
he should resign his pretensions to the sovereignty 
of Flanders and of Artois : That be should re- 
nounce all his pretensions to Naples^ Milan, Ge* 
noa, and every other place beyond the Alps: That 
he should immediately consummate the marriage 
concluded between him and the Emperor's sister 
£leanora.f 

Adranta^ Xhus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to 
the Em- procure liberty to his sons, samficed every thing 
1^^'- which had at first prompted him to take arms» 

* Giiic. 1. XUL 59SL 

f P*Heiiter. Rer.Au8tr.lib.x.c.S*p.234. Sondov. Hist., 
dell Emper. Car. V. ii. 28. 
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or which had induced him, by oontinuiiig hostiE* BOOit 
ties during nine sucoesaive campaigns, to protract ^^^'^ ^ 
the war to a lei^h hardly known in Europe be- i68». 
fore the estabfishraent of standing armies and the 
imposition of exorbitant taxes became universal. 
The Emperor, by this treaty, was rendered sole 
arbiter of the fate of Italy ; he delivered his ter- 
ritories in the Netherlands from an unpleasant 
badge of subjection; and after having baffled his 
rival in the field, he prescribed to him the condi- 
tions of peace. The different conduct and spirit 
with which the two monarchs carried on the ope- 
lations of war, led naturally to such an issue of it 
Charles, inclined by temper, as well as obliged by 
his situation, concerted idl his schemes with cau- 
tion, pursued them with perseverance, and observ- 
ing circumstances ai^d events vrith attention, let 
none escape that could be improved to advantage. 
Francis, more enterprising than steady, undertook 
great designs with warmth, but often executed 
tiiem with remissness; and diverted by his plea* 
8ures» or deceived by his favourites, he lost on se- 
veral occasions the most promising opportunities 
of success. Nor had the character of the two ri- 
vals themselves greater influence on the operations 
of war, than the opposite qualities of the generals 
whom they employed. Among the Imperialists^ 
valour tempered with prudence; fertility of inveop 
tion aided by experience ; discernment to pene- 
trate the designs of their enemies; a provident sa- 
gacity in conducting their own measures; in a 
word, all the talents which form great commanders 
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and insure victory, were oanspicaotta. Among 
the French these qualities were either wanting, <ir 
imi the very reverse of them abounded; nor eoidd 
they boast of one man (unless we except Lautrec^ 
who was always unfortunate) that equalled the 
merit of Pescara, Lioyva, Guasto, the Prinoe of 
Orange, and other leaders whom Charles bad to 
set in opposition to them. Bourbout Moroni 
Doria, who by their abilities and oonduct might 
have been capable of balancing the superiority 
which the Imperialists had acquired, were induced 
to abandon the service of France, by the careless- 
ness of the King, and the malice or injustiee of 
his counsellors ; and the moat fatal Uows given to. 
France during the pr(^ress of the war, proceeded 
from the despair and resentment of these three 
persons. 

DwhoiH The hard conditions to which Frauds was 

MmDw to « 1 ■ 1 « • 

Fnadi. obliged to submit, weie not the most afflicting 
circumstances to him in the treaty of Cambray. 
He lost his reputation, and the confidence of all 
Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. 
Unwilling to enter into the details necessary for 
adjusting their interests, or afraid that whatev^ 
he daimed for them must have been purchased 
by farther concessions on his own part, he gave 
them up in a body; and without the least ]m>- 
vision in their behalf, left the Venetians,! the 
Florentines, the Duke of Ferrara, together with 
auch of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his 
army, to the mercy of the Emperor. They ex- 
claimed loudly against this base and perfidious 
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MMtky of ^hich Francis himself was so much 
ashamed, tiiat m order to avoid the pain of hear- 
ing from their ambassadors the reproaches which "TST 
he justly merited, it was some time before he would 
tonsent to allow them an audience. Charley on 
the other hand^ was attentive to the interest of 
every person who had adhered to him : the rights 
of some of his Flemish subjects who had estatet 
or pretensions in France were secured ; one article 
t^BS inserted, obliging Francis to restore the blood 
and memory of the Constable Bourbon; and t6 
grant his heirs the possession of his lands which 
had been forfeited ; another, by which indemnifi* 
Nation wa« stipulated for those French gdntlemen 
who had accompanied Bourbon in his exile * This 
l!onduct, laudable in itself, and placed in the most 
Striking light by a comparison with that of Frau- 
ds, gained Ch^irles as much esteem as the sticcesi 
of his arms had acquired him glory. 

FAancis did not treat the King of England i^emyw^ 
with the same neglect as his other allies. He J^|^**"***"* 
tommunicatpd to him all the steps of his negoti- 
ation at Cambray, and luckily found that monardk 
in a situation which left him no choice but to ap- 
prove implicitly ct his measures, and to concur \ 
with them. Henry had been soliciting the Pope UIb 
for some time, in order to obtiiin a divorce froiA ^^^Jf 

• Guic. 1. xix; p. 525. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. x. c. 4. * 
p. 235. 
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Catherine of Aragon his Queen. Several motive* 
comhined in prompting the King to ui^ his suit. 
As he was powerfully influenced at some seasons 
by religious considerations, he entertained many 
scruples concerning the legitimacy of his mar- 
riage with his brother's widow ; his affections had 
long been estranged from the Queen, who was 
older than himself and had lost all the charms 
which she possessed in the earlier part of her Ufe; 
ke was passionately desirous of having male issue; 
Wolsey artfully fortified his scruples, and en- 
couraged his hopes, that he might widen the 
breach between him and the Emperor, Catherine's 
nephew ; and what was more forcible perhaps in 
its operation than all these united, the King had 
conceived a violent love for the celebrated Anne 
Boleyn, a youi^ lady of great beauty and of 
greater accomplishments, whom, as he found it 
impossible to gain her on other terms, he de- 
termined to raise to the throne. The papid 
authority had often been interposed to grant 
divorces for reasons less specious than those 
which Henry produced. When the matter was 
first proposed to Clement, during his imprison^ 
ment in the castle of St. Angelo, as his hopes o£ 
recovering liberty depended entirely on the King 
of England and his ally of France, he expressed 
the warmest inclination to gratify him. But no 
sooner was he set free than he discovered other 
sentiments. Charles, who espoused the protec- 
tion of his aunt with zeal inflamed by resent- 
ment, alarmed the Pope on the one hand with 
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threats wfakh made a deep iropiession on his ti«» 
mid mind ; and allured him on the other with those 
promises in &vour of his family which he after^ uW* 
wards accomplished* Upon the prospect of these> 
Clement not only forgot all his obligations t# 
Henry, but ventured to endanger the interest of 
the Romish religion in England, and to run the 
risk of alienating that kingdom for ever from the 
obedience of. the Papal See.. After amusing 
Henry, during two years, with all the subtilties 
and chicane which the court of Rome can so dex> 
terously employ to protract or defeat any cause; 
after displaying the whole extent of his ambigu- 
ous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of which 
the English historians, to whom it properly be* 
longs, have found it no easy matter to trace and 
unravel ; he, at last, recalled the powers of the de- 
legates whom be had appointed to judge in the 
pointy advocated the cause to Rome^ leaving the 
King no other hope of obtaining a divorce, but 
from the personal decision of the Pope himself. 
As Clement was now in strict alliance with^he 
Emperor, who had purchased his friendship by the 
exorbitant concessions which have been mention- 
ed, Henry despaired of procuring any sentence 
from the former but what was dictated by the lat- 
ter* His honour, however, and passions concur- 
red in preventing him from relinquishing his 
scheme of a divorce, which he determined to ac- 
complish by other means, and at any rate ; and 
the continuance of Francis' friendship being ne- 
cessary to counterbalance the Emperofs power. 
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he^ in order to secure that, not only ofl^ed no re^ 
monstrances against the total neglect of their al- 
155S9. lies in the treaty of Cambray, but made Francis 
the present of a large sum, as a brotherly contri- 
bution towards the payment of the ransom for his 
sons.* 

^- ^2. Soon aftef the treaty of peace was concluded^ 
perorvisits the Emperor landed in Italy with ar numerous 
^^y- train of the Spanish nobility, and a considerable 
body of troops. He left the government of 
Spain, during his absence, to the Empress Isabella. 
By his long residence in that country he had ac- 
quired such thorough knowledge of the character 
of the people, that he could perfectly accommo- 
' date the maxims of his government to their ge- 
nius. He could even assume, upon some ooca- 
sions, such popular manners as gained wonderfiiUy 
upon the Spaniards. A striking instance of hib 
disposition to gratify them had occurred a few 
da^ before he embarked for Italy : He waa td 
mSke his public entry into the city of Barcelona ; 
and some doubts having arisen among the inhabit- 
ants, whether they should receive him as Em- 
peror or as Count of Barcelona, Charles instantly 
decided in favour of the latter, declaring that 
he was more proud of that ancient title than 
of his Imperial crown. Spothed with this flat- 
tering expression of his regard, the citizens 
welcomed him with acclamations of joy, and 

* Herbert Mem. de BeHay, 12£. 



t]i0 states of the province swore allegiance to his 




son Philip, as heir of the Count of Barcelona. 

A similar oath had been taken in all the king* 1599. 

doQis of Spain, with equal satisfaction.* 

The Emperor appeared in Italy with the 
pomp and power of a conqueror. Ambassadors 
fr€NBfi all the princes and states of that country 
attended his court, waiting to receive his de- 
cision .with regard to their fate. At G^noa, 
where he first landed, he was received with the 
acclamations due to the protector of their liber^ 
ties. Having honoured Doria with many marks 
of distinction, and bestowed on the republic sev- 
«ral new privileges, he proceeded to Bologna, 
the place fixed upon for his interview with the 
Pope. He affected to unite, in his public entry Nov. ^ 
into that city, the state and majesty that s>uted 
an Emperor with the himdility becoming an 
obedient son of the church; and while at the 
head of twenty thousand veteran, soldiers, able 
to give law to all Italy, he kneeled down to kiss 
the feet of that very Pope whom he had. so 
lately detained a prisoner. The Italians, after 
suffering so much from the ferocity and licen- 
tiousness of his armies^ and after having been 
long accustomed to form in their imagination a 
picture of Charles which bore some rescpiblanoe 
to that of the barbarous monarchs of the Goths 
pr Huns, who had formerly afflicted their coun-^ 

^— — — ■ ■ ■■ I ■ I ■■ " "I 1^^^— Mill I 

* ^andov. ii. p. 50. Ferrer, ix. II6. 
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try with like calamities, were surprised to see » 
prince of a graceful appearance, affable and court- 
iW Mus in his deportment, of regular manners, and 
of exemplary attention to all the offices of re- 
ligion.* They were still more astonished when 
he settled all the concerns of the princes and 
states which now depended on him, with n de* 
gree of moderation and equity much beyond what 
tiiey had expected. 

His mo« Chaeles himself, when he set out from Spain, 
and tiSe' ^ ^^^i^ intending to give any such extraordinary 
ym^Tw proof of his self-denial, seems to have been re- 
solved to avail himself to the utmost of the su- 
periority which he had acquired in Italy. But 
various circumstajices concurred in pointing out 
the necessity of pursuing a very different course. 
The progress of the Turkish Sultan, who, after 
overrunning Hungary, had penetrated into Aus- 
Sepu IS. tria and laid siege to Vienna, with an army of 
an hundred and fifty thousand men, loudly called 
upon him to collect his whole force to oppose that 
torrent; and though the valour of the Germans, 
the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, together with 
Oct 16. the treacheiy of the Vizier, soon obliged Solyman 
to abandon that enterprise with disgrace and loss, 
the religious disorders still growing in Germany 
rendered the presence of the Emperor highly ne- 
cessary there-t The Florentines, instead of giving 

• Sandoy. Hist del Emp. Carl V. ii. 50, 53^ &c, 
t Sl^idan, 121. Guic. L xx. 650. 
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their consent to the re-efitablishment of tlie Medici, HOOK 
iTvhichy by the treaty of Barcelona, the Emperor ._ ' _ 
liad bound himself to procure, were preparing to i599« 
defend tbehr liberty by force of arms ; the prepa- 
rations for his journey had involved him in un- 
%isual expenses; and on this as well tu many 
other occasions, the multiplicity of liis affairs, to- 
gether with the narrownesa of bis revenues, oblig- 
ed him to contract the schemes which his boundless 
ambition was apt to form, ^nd to forego present 
and certain advantages, that he might guard 
against more remote but unavoidable dangers. 
Charles, from all these considerations, finding it 
necessary to assume an air of moderation, acted 
his part with a good grace. He admitted Sforza 
into his presence, and not only gave him a fuH 
pardon of all past offences, but granted him the ' 
investiture of the duehy, together with his niece, 
the King of Denmark's daughter, in marriage. 
He dlowed the Duke of Ferrara to keep posses- 
mon of all his dominions, adjusting the points in 
dispute between him and the Pope with an im- 
partiality not very agreeable to the latter. He 
€^me to a final accommodation with the Vene- 
tians, upon the reasonable condition of their ro- 
storing whatever they had usurped during the late 
war, either in the Neapolitan or papal territories. 
In return for so many concessions, he exacted con- 
siderable sums from eiich of the powers with whom 
he treated, which t£iey paid without reluctance, 
»nd which afforded him the means <tf proceeding 




Florence. 
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on his journey towards Germany with » magni- 
fioence suitable to his d^nity.* 

1530. These treaties, which rest(»:ed tranquillity to 

li^es the Italy after a tedious war, the calamities of which 
*f the"'^ had chiefly affect^ that country, were published 
Mtdici in at Bologua with great solemnity, (m the first day 
of the year one thousand five hundred and thirty, 
amidst the universal acclamations of the people, 
applauding the Emperor, to whose moderatioa 
and generosity they ascribed the blessings of peace, 
which they had so long desired. The Florentines 
alone did not partake of this general joy. Ani* 
mated with a zeal for liberty m(Nre laudable thaa 
prudent, they determined to oppose the lestorsk 
lion of the Medici. The Imperial army had al- 
ready entered tlieir territories, and formed the 
siege of their capital. But though deserted by 
all their allies, and left without any hope of suc- 
cour, they defended thismselves many months with 
an obstinate valour woithy of better success ; and 
even when they surrendered, they obtained a ca* 
pitulation which gave them hopes of securing 
some remains of their liberty. But the £m« 
peror, from his desire to gratify the Pope, frus- 
trated all their expectations, and abolishing their 
ancient form of government, raised Alexander 
de Medici to the same absolute dominion oy^ 
that state which his family have retained to the 
present times. Philibert de Chalons^ Prince of 

* Sandov. ii. 55, &c. 
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Onuge, the Imperial General, waf lulled during 
^oB giege. His eitate and titles descended to his _ _ 
sistef Claude de Chakms, who was married to isaa 
Ren£, Count of Nassau* and she transmitted to 
her posterity of the house of Nassau th^ title of 
Princess of Qrange» which, by their superior tsr 
lents and ralour, they have r^ered so illustrious.* 

Aft£R the 'publication of the peace at Bo- Ujjf ^^^ 
logna, and the ceremony of his coronation as King and idi- 
of LfOmbardy and Emperor of the Romans, which ^^^. 
the Pope performed with the accustomed formali- Feb.j» 
ties, nothing detained Charles in Italy»t ^^ ^^ 
bc^n to prepare f<Hr his journey to Germany. 
His presence became every day more necessary in 
that country, and was solicited with equal impor- 
tunity by the Catholics ai\d by the favourers of 
the new doctrines. During that long interval 
of tranquillity which the absent of the Emjfe^ 
roT, the contests between him and the Pope, mid 
his attention to the war with France, horded 
them, the latter gamed much ground. Most of 
the princes who had embraced Luther's opinions, 
had not only established in their territories that 
form of worship which he approved, but had en<- 
tirely suppressed the rites o( the Romish church. 
Many <^ the free cities had imitated their cm- * 



* Guic. 1. XX. p. 341, &c. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. S. 
c. 4. p. 236. 

- t H. CorneiMgrippa de duplid conuulioiM Car. V. «p. 
Scaid. iL 266. 
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duct Almost one-half the Germanic body had 
revolted from the Papal flee and its authority, 
1^ even in those provinces which had not hitherto 
shaken off the yoke, was considerably weakened^ 
partly by the example of revolt in the neighbour- 
ing states, partly by the secret progress of the re- 
formed doctrine even in those countries where it 
was not openly embraced. Whatever satisfiiction 
the Emperor, while he was at open enmity with 
the See of Rome, might have felt in those events 
which tended to mortify and embarrass the Pope, 
he could not help perceiving now, that the re- 
figious divisions in Germany would, in the end, 
prove extremely hurtfol to the Imperial autho- 
rity. The weakness of former Emperors had 
suffered die great vassals of the Empire to make 
such successful encroachments upon their power 
and prerogative, that during the whole course of a 
war which had often required the exertion of his 
utmost strength, Charles hardly drew any effec- 
tual aid from Germany, and found that magnifir 
cent titles or obsolete pretensions were almost the 
only advantages whidi he had gained by sveay- 
ing the Imperial sceptre. He became fully sensi- 
ble that if he did not recover in some degree the 
prerogatives which his predecessors had lost, and 
' acquire the authority iis well as possess the name 
of head of the Empire, his high dignity would 
aontribute more to obstruct than to promote his 
ambitious schemes. Nothing, he saw, was more 
essential towards attaining this, than to suppress 
opinions which might form new bonds of con- 
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federacy ainong the princes of the Empire, and 
unite them hy ties stronger and more sacred 
than any political connexion. Nothing seemed to 153Q. 
lead more certainly to the accomplishment of 
his design, than to employ zeal for the estab- 
lished religion, of which he was the natural pro- 
tector, as the instrument of extending his civil 
authority. 

Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of f'^*'*'^^ 
coming to an accommodation with the Pope, than, j^ at 
by the Emperor's appointment, a Diet of the ^J^ ^^ 
Empire was held at Spires, in order to take into 1589. 
consideration the state of religion. The decree 
^f the Diet assembled there in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-six, which was 
almost equivalent to a toleration of Liuthef s 
opinions, had given great offence to the rest of 
Christendom. The greatest delicacy of address, 
however, was requisite in proceeding to any deci- 
sion more rigorous. The minds of men, kept in 
perpetual agitation, by a controversy carried on, 
during twelve years, without intermission of de- 
bate, or abatement of zeal, were now inflamed to 
an high degree. They were accustomed to inno- 
vations, and saw the boldest of them successful. 
Having not only abolished old rites, but substitut- 
ed new forms in their place, they were influenced 
as much by attachment to the system which they 
had embraced, as by aversion to that which they 
had abandoned. Luther himself^ of a spirit not 
to be worn out by the length and obstinacy of 
the coifbat, or to become remiss upon success. 
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oontinued the attack witb as much vigour as he 
had begun it His disciples, of whom many equal- 
1530. led him in zeal, and some surpassed him in leani7 
ii|g, were no less capable than their master to con- 
duct the ccmtroversy in the properest manner. 
Mapy of the laity, some even of the princes, train- 
ed up amidst these incessant disputations, and in 
the habit of listening to the arguments of the con* 
tending parties, who alternately appealed to them 
as judges, came to be profoundly skilled in all the 
questions which were agitated, and, upon occasion, 
could show themselves not inexpert in any of the 
arts with which these theological encounters were 
managed* It was obvious from all these circum-f 
stances, that any violent decision of the Diet 
must have immediately juredpitated matters into 
eonfusion, and have kindled in Germany the 
ffmes of a religious war. All» therefore, that the 
Archduke, and the other commissioners appoia^ 
ed by the Emperor, demanded i£ the Diet, was» 
to eigoin those States of the Empire which had 
hitherto obeyed the decree issued against Luther 
at Worms, in the year one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-four, to persevere in the observation 
of it, and to prohibit the other states from at- 
tempting any farther innovation in religion, par- 
ticularly from abolishing the mass, before the 
meeting of a general council. After much dis- 
pute, a decree to that effect was aj^roved of by a 
majority of voices.* 



Skid. Hist. U7. 
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The Elector of Saxony, the Mdrquis of Bi^n- 
denbnrg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of 
Lunenburg, the Prinee of Anhelt^ together with 1530. 
the deputies of fourteen Imperial or free cities,* ^!^7 
entered a solemn protest against this decree, as Luther 
unjust and impious. On that acdouint they were ^^ 
distinguished by the name of PROTfcSTANTS,t ^ 
an aj^Ilation which hath canoe become better ^ 
known, and more honourable, by its being applied 
indiscriminately to all the sects, of whateTet de^ 
UMfiinaticm, which have revolted from the Rbtmuk 
See. Not satisfied with this declaration (^ their 
dissent from the decree of the Diet, the Pk'otost^ 
ants sent ambassadors into Italy to lay their 
grievances before the Emperor, from whom liiey 
met with the most discouraging reception. 
Charles was at that time in elose union with DeLiber*- 
the Tofe, and solicitous to attacli him invio- ^p^ 
lably to his interest. During their long lesidence "ndEm- 
at B61<^a, they held many consultations oon- ^*^'' 
ceming the most effectual means of extirpating 
the heresies which had sprung up in Germany. 
Clement, whose cautious and timid mind the pro- 
posal of a general council filled with horror, even 
beyond what Popet^, the constant enemies of such 
assemblies, usually fed, employed every argument 
to dissuade the Empercxr firom consenting to that 

* The fourteen cities were, Strasburg, Nurembutg, Ulm, 
Constance, ReutHngen, Windriieisn, Mehiengen, Liadtw, 
Kempten, Hailbran, Isna, WeisBemburg^ Ndrdlingen, and 
StGaL 

t Sleid. Hist. 1 \% F. Paul Hist. p. 45, Seckend. ii. 127. 
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meanuB* He represented general eovmdis 9g 
fiustious, ungevernable, presumptuous, formidable 
1^30. to civil authority, and too slow ia their oper- 
ations to remedy discHrders which reqmred an im*' 
' mediate cure. Experience, he said, had now 
taught both the Emperor and himself, that for- 
bearance and lenity, instead of soothing the spirit 
of innovation, had rendered it more enterprising 
and presumptuous; it was necessary, therefore, 
to have recourse to the cigorous mdJiods which 
such a desperate case required : Leo*s sentence 
of excommunication, together with the decree 
of the Diet at Worms, should be carried into 
execution, and it was incumbent on the Emperor 
to employ his whole power in order to overawe 
those on whom the reverence due either to eccle- 
siastical or dvil authority had no longer any in- 
fluence. Charles, whose views were very different 
from the Pope's, and who became daily more 
sensible how obstinate and deep-rooted the evil 
was, thought of reconciling the Protestants by 
means less violent, and considered the convoca- 
tion of a coundl as no improper expedient for 
that purpose ; but prcnnised, if gentler arts fSuled 
of success, that then he would exert himself with 
rigour to reduce to the obedience of the Holy See 
those stubborn enemies of the Catholic £uth.* 

Emperor SucH Were the sentiments with which the 
theDietof ^ix^peror set out for Germany, having already 

Augsburg, • 

March ^^ 

1530. • F. Paul, xlvii. Seek. 1. ii, 1 42. Hist, de Confeas. tfAux- 

bourgb, par D. Chytreus, 4to. Antw. 1578^ P* 6. 
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appointed a Diet of the Empire to be held at 
Aagsbmg. In his journey towards that city, he 
had many opportunities of observing the disposi- 1^0. 
tion of the Germans with regard to the points in 
oontroversy, and found their minds everywhere so 
much irritated and inflamed, as convinced him 
that nothing tending to severity or rigour ought to 
be attempted until all other measures proved inef- 
fectual He made his public entry into Auga- June is. 
burg with extraordinary pomp; and found there 
such a iull assembly of the members of the Diet, 
as was suitable both to the importance of the af- 
fairs which ware to come under their considera> 
tion, and to the honour of an Emperor, who, after 
a kng absence, returned to them crowned with re- 
putation and success. His presence seems to have 
communicated to aU parties an unusual spirit of 
moderation and desire of peace. The Elector of 
Saxony would not permit Luther to accompany 
him to the Diet, lest he should ofibnd the Emperor 
by bringing into his presence a person exoommuni*- 
cated by the Pope, and who had been the author 
of all those dissensions which it now appeared so 
difficult to compose. At the Emperof s desire, 
all the Protestant princes forbade the divines who 
accompanied them to preach in public during, their 
residence at Augsburg. For the same reason they 
employed Melancthon, the man of the greatest 
learning, as well as of the most padfic and gentle 
spirit among the Reformers, to draw up a con- 
fession of thar faith, expressed in terms as little 
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offensive to the Bomaii Catholics as a regard font 
truth would permit Mdaaethon, who seldom 
isso. suffered the rancour of controversy to envenom 
^^<>n- his style, even in writings purdy polemical, exe- 
Augsinug. oated a task so agreeable to his natural disposi- 
tion with great moderation and address. The 
Creed whidi he composed, known by the name of 
the Omfession of Augsburg^ from the place 
where it was presented, was read publicly in the 
Diet Some Popish divines were appointed to 
examine it ; they brought in their animadversions; 
a dispute ensued between them and Melanethon, 
seoomied by some of his brethren : but though Me^ 
lancthon m^ned some articles, made concessions 
with regard to others, and put the least excepti<m» 
able sense upon all ; though the Emperor himself 
laboured with gr^at earnestness to reconcile the 
contending parties, — so many marks of distinc- 
tion were now established, and such insuperable 
barrien placed between the two churches, that all 
htt^ies of brining about a coalition seemed utterly 
desperate.* 

• 
From the. divines, among whom his endear 
vours had been so ttnsuecessful, Charles turned 
to the princes their patrons. Nor did he find 
Ibem, how desirous soever of accommodation^ 
or willing to oblige the Emperor, more disposed 

* Seckend. lib. ii. 159, ^t^ Abr. Scuked Annales Etui* 
gelid ap. Herm. Vonder Hsrd. liist. Liter. Reform. lips. 
1717, fol p. 159. 
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than the formor to lenooiice their ogimms. At book 
that time zeal for leligion took poiaesci<m of the y^.S^ 
miads of mea to a di^gree which can acarcely he isso. 
oonceiyed by those who live in an age when the 
passions, excited by the ftrst manifiestation of troth 
and the first reeovary of liberty, hav^ in a great 
measure, ceased to operate. Thi* seal was then 
of such sbength u to overeome attachment to 
their political interests, whidi is eonunonly the 
predominant motiye among princes. The Eleetor 
of Saxony, the I/andgra^e of Hess^ and otiier 
chie& of tibe Protestants, thon^^ solicited separate- 
ly by the Smpmnr, and allored by the pfwiise or 
prospect of those advantagea wjueh it was known 
they were more solidtous to attain, refused, mtb 
a fortitude highly worthy of imitation, to abandon 
what they deemed the cause of God^ fivr the sake 
of ao|r etfthJy acquisition.* 

E^BAY scfteme in order to gain or disunite the |^ 
Protestant party proTing almtiye, nothing now ^unsttfie 
remained for the Emperor but to take some vigor- 
ous meaanres towards asa^ng the doctrines and 
authority of the estaUiabed church. These Cam- 
peggio, the papal nuncio, had alnvya recommend- 
ed aa the only prop^ and efE^t^nl omme of dealr 
ing wiUi such obstinate heretics. In eomplianee Nor. is. 
with bis opinirae and remonstmnees» the Diet 
issued a decree, condemning most of the paanliv 
tenfits held by the Protestants ; forbidding any 

* Sleid. I3i. S^sdteC. AniuL 15S. 
VOL. Illi E 
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person to protect or tolerate such as taught them ; 
enjoining a' strict observance of the established? 

1530. rites ; and prohibiting any £Eirther innovation un- 
der severe penalties. All orders of inen were 
required to assist with their persons and ftnrtunes 
in canning this decree into execution ; and such 
as refused to obey it were declared incapable of 

^ acting as juices, or of appeuing as parties in 

the Imperial chamber, the supreme court of ju- 
dicature in the Empire. To all which was sub- 
joined a promise, that an application should be 
made to the Pope, requiring him to call a ge- 
neral council' within six months, in order te 
terminate all controversies by its sovereign de- 
cisions.^ 

te mto"a '^^^ Severity of this decree, which was con- 
league at sidered as a prelude to the most violent perse- 
*"**^^*^' cution, alarmed the Protestants, and convinced 
them that the Emperor was resolved on their de- 
struction. The dread of those calamities whidi 
were ready to fall on the church oppressed 
the feeble spirit of Melancthon; and, as if the 
cause had already been desperate, he gave him- 
aelf up to melancholy and lamentation. But 
Luther, who, during the meeting of the Diet, 
had endeavoured to confirm and animate his 
party by several treatises which he addressed 
to them, was not disconcerted or dismayed at 
the prospect of this new danger. He com«» 

* Sleid. 159. 
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(atted M^lancthon and his other desponding dis-^ 




ciples, and exhorted the princes not to ahandon 
those truths which they had lately asserted with 1530. 
such laudable boldness.* His exhortations made 
the deeper impression upon them, as they were 
greatly alarmed at that time by the account of a 
combination among the Popish princes of the Em- 
pire for the maintenance of the established re^ 
ligion, to which Charles himself had acceded.f 
This convinced them that it was necessary to 
stand on their guard ; and that their own safety, 
as well as the success of their cause, depended on 
union. Filled with this dread of the adrerse 
party, and with these sentiments concerning the 
conduct proper for themselves, they assembled at 
Smalkalde< There they concluded a league of ly^c. 99/ 
mutual defence agunst all aggressors^ by which 
they formed the Protestant States of the Empire 
into cme regular body; and beginning already to 
consider themselves as such, they resolved to 
apply to the Kings of France and England, and 
to implore them to patronize and assist their new 
confederacy^ 

An afikir not connected with religion furliished '^^ ^^^ 
them with a pretence for courting the aid of fo- pol^ tT' 
reign princes. Charles, whose ambitious views en* brother* 
larged in proportion to the increase of hisi» power elected 
and grandeur, had farmed a scheme of continuing the r^ 
the Imperial crown in his family, by procuring his naw^* 

• Seek. ii. 180. Sleid. 14i0. t Seek. iLSQQ. iii. 11, 
X Sleid. Jdist. 142. 
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Inrotiier Perdinand to be elected Ejng of the Ro* 
mans. The present juncture was favourable for 
ii3o. the execution of that design. The Emperor's 
anns had been everywhere victorious; he had 
given law to aU Europe at the late peace; no 
rival now remained in a condition to balance or to 
control him ; and the Electors, dazzled with the 
splendour of his success, or overawed by the great- 
ness of his power, durst scarcely dispute the will 
of a prince whose solicitations carried with them 
the authority of commands. Nor did he want 
plausible reasons to enforce the measure. The 
affiurs of his other kingdoms, he said, obliged him 
to be often absent from Germany ; the growing 
disorders occasioned by the controversies about re- 
ligion, as well as the formidable neighbourhood 
of the Turks, who continually threatened to break 
in with their desolating armies into the heart 
of the Empire, required the constant presence of 
a prince endowed with prudence capable of com* 
posing the former, and with power as well as va* 
lour sufficient to repel the latter. His brother 
Ferdinand possessed these qualities in an eminent 
d^ee ; by residing long in Germany, he had ac 
quired a diorough knowledge of its constitution 
and manners; having been present almost from 
the first rise of the religious dissensions, he knew 
what jemedies were most proper, what the Ger- 
mans could bear, and how to apply them ; as his 
own dominions lay on the Turkish frontier, he 
was the natural defender of Germany against the 
invasions of the Infidelsi being prompted by in- 
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terert no less than he would be bonnd in duty to 
oppose thenit 

These aiguments made little impression on the i*he p^^ 
Protestants. Experience taught them, that no- ^^^ 
thing had contributed more to the undisturbed ^^ 
progress of their opinions than the interr^num 
after Maximilian's death, the long absence of 
Charles, and the slackness of the reins of govern- 
ment which these occasioned. Conscious of the 
advantages which their cause had derived from 
this relaxation of government, they were unwiD^ 
ing to render it more vigorous by giving them- 
selves a new and a fixed master. They perceived 
clearly the extent of Charlesfb ambition, that he 
aimed at rendeiing the Imperial crown hereditary 
in his family, and would of course establish in 
the £mpire an absolute dominion, to which electa 
ive princes could not have aspired with equal 
facility. They determined therefore to oppose 
the election of Ferdinand with the utmost vigour, 
and to rouse their countrymen, by their example 
and exhortations, to withstand this encroachment 
on their liberties. The Elector of Saxony, ac- u%\. 
cordingly, not only refused to be present at the '^•^"•T^ ^* 
electoral college, which the Emperor summoned 
to meet at Cologne, but instructed his eldest son 
to appear there, and to protest against the elec* 
tion as informd, illegal, contrary to the articles 
of the golden bull, and subversive of the liber* 
ties of the Empire. But the other Eleet^^, Heischo* 
whom Charles had been at great pains to gain, "^^ 
Tritbout regax^g diher his absence or pro> 
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BOOK test, chose Ferdinand King of the Romans; 
^_,^'^ who, a few days after, was crowned at Aix-la- 
U3K ChapcUe.* 

Ncgotia- When the Protestants, who were assembled a 
P^^t- ^ second time at Smalkalde, received an account 
^nts with q{ this transaction, and heard, at the same time, 
that prosecutions were commenced, in the Im« 
perial chamber, against some of their number, 
on account of their religious principles, they- 
thought it necessary not only to renew their 
former confederacy, but immediately to despatch 
Feb. 3. their ambassadors into France and England. 
Francis had observed, with all the jealousy of a 
rival, the reputation which the Emperor had ac- 
quired by hifi seeming disinterestedness and mo« 
deration in settling the afiairs in Italy ; and be* 
held with great concern the successful step which 
he had taken towards perpetuating and extend* 
ing his authority in. Germany by the election 
of a King of the Romans. Nothing, however, 
would have been more impolitic than to precis- 
pitate his kingdom into a new war, when ex* 
hausted by extraordinary efforts and discouraged 
by ill success, before it had got time to recruit 
its strength <x to forget past misfortunes. As 
oo provocation had been given by the Empercnr, 
and hardly a pretext for a rupture had been 
afforded him« he could not violate a treaty of 
peace which he himself had so lately solicited, 

" - I I ■ ■ I 1— r I ... _ . .__ .'._■ 
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"vdthaut forfeiting the esteem of all Europe, and 
being dete&ted as a prince void of probity and ho- 
nour. He observed with great joy powerful fac- i«sl 
tions beginning to form in the Empire; he listen- 
ed with the utmost eagerness to the complaints of 
the Protestant princes ; and without seeming to 
^countenance their religious opinions, determined 
secretly to cherish those sparks of political discord 
which might be afterwards kindled into a flame. 
For this purpose he sent William de Bellay, one 
of the ablest n^otiators in France, into Germany, 
who visiting the courts of the malcontent prin^^ 
and heightening their ill humour by various arts; 
concluded an alliance between them and his mas- 
ter,* which, though concealed at that time, and 
productive of no immediate effects, laid the foun- 
dation of an union fatal on many occasions to 
Charles's ambitious projects; and diowed the dis- 
contented princes of. Germany where, for the fu- 
ture, they might find a protector no less able than 
willing to undertake their defence against the en- 
croachments of the Emperor* 

The King of England, highly incensed i^ainst J^^"^* 
Charles, in complaisance to whom the Pope had 
long retarded, and now openly opposed his divorce, 
was no less disposed than Fiancis to strengthen a 
league whidi might be rendered so formidable to 
the Emperor. But his favourite project of (he di- 
vorce led him into such a labyrinth of schemes and 

* Belkj, 129i a; 130, b; Sec iii. 14. 
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negotiations, and he was, at the same time, so in- 




tent on abolishing the papal jurisdietion in £ng<« 
Tdsi^ l^nd, that he had no leisure for foreign affiars* 
This obliged him to rest satisfied with giving ge- 
neral pronlises, together with a small supply of 
money, to the confederates of Smalkalde.* 

(^^^^ Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced 

courts the 

Protest- Charles that this was not a juncture when the 
*°^ extirpation of heresy was to be attempted by 

violence and rigour; that in compliance with 
thft Pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded 
with imprudent precipitation; and that it wad 
more his interest to consolidate Germany into 
one united and vigorous body, than to divide and 
enfeeble it by a civil war. The Protestants, who 
were oonriderable as well by their numbers as 
by theiiir seal, had acquired additional weight and 
importance by their joining- in that confederacy 
into which the rash steps taken at Augsburg had 
forced them. Having now discovered their own 
strength, they despised the decisions of the Im- 
perial chamber; and being sedure of foreign pro- 
. tection, were ready to set the head of the Empire 
at defiance. At the same time the peace with 
France was precarious ; the friendship of an irre- 
solute and interested pontiff was not to be relied 
<m ; and Solyman, in order to repair the discredit 
and loss which his arms had sustained in the for- 
mer campaign, was preparing to enter Austria 

• Herbert 152, 154. 
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with more Bumerons forces. On all these ae- 
oounts, especially the last, a speedy aecommoda- 
tion with the malcontent princes hecame neces- 1531. 
sary, not only for the accomplishment of his fu- 
ture schemes, hut for insuring his present safety. 
Negotiations were accordingly eanied on by hk 
direction with the Elector of Saxony and his as- 
sociates; after many delays, occasioned by their 
jealousy of the Emperor and of each other; after 
innumerable difficulties arising from'the inflexible 
nature of religious tenets, which cannot admit 
of being altered, modified, or relinquished in the 
same manner as points of political interest, terms 
of pacification were agreed upon at Nuremberg, Gnnts 
and ratified solemnly in the Diet at Batisbon. 'In ^^£^ 
this treaty it was stipulated. That umversal peace terms: 
be established in Germany until the meeting of a Aupms. 
general council, the convocation of which within 
aix months the Emperor shall ^endeavour to pro- 
cure ; that no person shall be molested on account 
of religion ; that a stop shall be pu^ to all processes 
begun by the Imperial chamber agamst Protest- 
ants, and the sentences already ''passed to their de- 
triment shall be declared void. On their part, the 
I^otestants engaged to assist the Emperor with 
all thdr forces in resisting the invasion of thq 
Turks.* Thus, by their firmness in adhering to 
their principles, by the unanimity with which they 
urged all their claims, and by their dexterity in 
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ayailing themselves of the Emperor's situation, 
the Protestants obtained terms which amounted 
1531. ahnost to a toleration of their religion ; all the 
concessions were made by Charles, none by them ; 
even the favourite point of their approving his 
brother's election was not mentioned; and the 
Protestants of Germany, who had hitherto been 
viewed only as a religious sect, came henceforth 
to.be considered as a political body of no small 
consequence.^ 



1539. 

Campaign 
an Hun- 
gary. 



The intelligence which Charles received of 
Solyman's having entered Hungary at the head 
of three hundred thousand men, brought the deli* 
befations of the Diet at Ratisbon to a period; 
the contingent both of troops and money which 
each prince was to furnish towards the defence' of 
the Empire having been .already settled. The Pro- 
testants, as a testhnony of their gratitude to the 
Emperor, exerted themselves with extraordinary 
zeal, and brought into the field forces which ex- 
ceeded in number the quota imposed on them ; the 
Catholics imitating their example, one of the 
greatest and best-appointed armies that had ever 
been levied in Germany assembled near Vienna. 
Being joined by a body of Spanish and Italian ve- 
terans under the Marquis del Guasto ; by some 
heavy-armed cavalry from the l-iow Countries ; and 
by the troops which Ferdinand had raised in Bohe- 
mia, Austria, and his other territories, it amounted 
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in all to ninety thoasand disciplined foot and thirty 
thousand hoarse^ besides a prodigious swarm of irre- 
gulars* Of this vast army, worthy the first prince 1533. 
in Christendom, the Emperor took the command 
in person ; and mankind waited in suspense the 
issue of a decisive battle between the two greatest 
monarchs in the world. But each of them dread- 
ing the other's power and good fortune, they both 
conducted their operations with such excessive 
caution, that a campaign for which such immense 
preparations had been made, ended without any 
memorable event Solyman findiufi: it impossible September 
to gain ground upon an enemy always attentive ber. 
and on his guard, marched bswk to Constantinople 
towards the end of autumn * It is remarkable, 
that in such a martial age, when every gentleman 
was a soldier and every prince a general, this was 
the first time that Charles, who had already car- 
ried on such extensive wars and gained so many 
victories, appeared at the head of his troops. — 
In this first essay of his arms, to have opposed 
such a leader as Solyman was no small honour ; 
to have obliged him to retreat, merited very con- 
3iderable praise. 
« 
About the beginning of this campaign the Aug. 16. 
[Elector of Saxony died, and was succeeded by 
his son John Frederic* The Reformation ra- 
ther gained than lost by that event; the new 
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Elector, no less attached than his predecessors 
^ to the opinions of Luther, occupied the statiou 
153S. which they had held at the head of the Protest* 
ant party, and defended, with the holdness and 
seal of youth, that cause which they had fos- 
tered and reared with the caution of more ad- 
vanced age. 

The Em- IMMEDIATELY after the retreat of the Turk^ 
^dew^ Charles, impatient to revisit Spain, set out, (m 
Po^ ^hii ^^ ^*y thither, for Italy. As he was extremely 
waj to desirous of an interview with the Pope, they met 
^P*^ a second time at Bologna, with the same external 
demonstrations of rjaspect and friendship, hut with 
little of that confidence which had subsisted be- 
tween them during thdor late negotiations there. 
Clement was much dissatisfied with the Emperor's 
proceedings at Augsburg: his concessions with 
regard to the speedy convocation of a coundl 
having more than cancelled all the merit of the 
severe decree against the doctrines of the Reform- 
ers. The toleration granted to the Protestants 
at Ratishon, and the more explicit promise con^ 
ceming a council with which it was accompanied, 
Ncgotia- liad irritated him still farther. Charles, however, 
^J5,^^" partly firom conviction^ that the meeting of a 
council would he attended with salutary effects, 
and partly from his desire to please the Germans^ 
having solicited the Pope by his ambassadors to 
call that assembly without delay, and now urging 
the same thing in person, Clement was greatly 
embarrassed what reply he should jauke to a re- 
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quest which it was indeeent to refuse takd danger- 
ous to grant. He endeavoured at first to divert 
Charles from the measure; hut finding him in- 153s. 
flexible, he had recourse to artifices which he knew 
would deky if not entirely defeat the calling of 
that assembly. Under the plausible pretext of 
its being previously necessary to settle with all 
parties conoemed the place of the council's meet- 
ing ; the manner of its proceedings ; the right of 
the persons who should be admitted to vote, and 
the authority of their decisions, — ^he despatched a 
nuncio, accompanied by an ambassador from the 
Emperor, to the Elector of Saxony, as head of the 
Frotestaints. With regard to each of these ar- 
ticles, inextricable difficulties and contests arose. 
The Protestants demanded a council to be held in 
Grermany ; the Pope insisted that it should meet 
in Italy: they contended that all points in dispute 
should be determined by the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture alone ; he consideffed not only the decrees of 
the diurch, but the opinions of fathers and doc^ 
tors, as of equal authority : they required a free 
council, in which the divines commissioned by dif- 
ferent churches should be allowed a voice; he 
aimed at modelling the council in such a manner 
as would render it entirely dependent on his plea- 
tfure. Above all, the Protestants thought it un- 
reasonable that they should bind themselves to 
submit to the decrees of a council before they 
knew on what principles these decrees werS to 
be founded^ by what persons they were to be 
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juronoimced, ^nd whikt fonns of proceecBiig they 
would observe : The V€fe maintained it to be al^ 
KSS8. t<^ther unnecessary to caill a ODundl^ if those who 
demanded it did not previously declare their reso^ 
lution to aoqiiiel9ce in its decrees. Jn order to ad^ 
just such a variety of points many expedients were 
proposed, and the negotiations spun out to such a 
length as eflfectually answered Clement's purpose 
of putting off the meeting of a coundl, without 
drawing on himself the whole infamy of obstruct^ 
ing a measure which all Europe deemed so essen^^ 
tial to the good of the church.* 

and for Together with this negotiation about callinij 

preserving ° 

the tran- a couudl, the Emperor carried on another, which 
i^.^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ®*^^ ^^^^ ** heart, for securing the peace 
established in Italy. As Francis had renounced 
his pretensions in that country with great reluct^ 
ance, Charles made no doubt but that he would 
lay hold on the first pretext afforded him, or em* 
brace the first opportunity which presented itself, 
of recovering what he had lost It became ne- 
cessary on this account to take measures for as* 
sembling an army able to oppose him. As his 
treasury, drained by a long war, could not supply 
the sums requisite for keeping such a body con- 
stantly op foot, he attempted to throw that burden 
on his allies, and to provide for the safety of bis 
own dominions-at their expense, by proposing that 

• F. Paul Hist 61. Scsckend. iii. tfi. 
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the Italian States should enter into a league of 
defence against all invaders ; that, on the first ap- 
pearance of danger, an army should he raised and 1532. 
maintained at the common charge ; and that An- 
tonio de Leyva should he appointed the General- 
issimo. Nor was the proposal unaceeptable to 
Clement, though for a reason very different from 
that which induced the Emperor to make it He 1533, 
hoped by this expedient to deliver Italy from the 
German and Spanish veterans, who had so long 
filled all the powers in that country with terror, 
and still kept them in subjection to the Imperial 
yoke. A league was accordingly concluded ; all Feb.si. 
the Italian States, the Venetians excepted, acced- 
ed to it ; the sum which each of the contracting 
parties should furnish towards maintaining the 
army was fixed; the Smperor agreed to withdraw 
the troops which gave so much umbrage to his 
alKes, and which he was unable any longer to sup- 
port. Having disbanded part of them, and re- 
moved the rest to Sicily and Spain, he embarked 
on board Doria's galliei^ and arrived at Bar- April 22. 

cek>na.* 

« 

Notwithstanding all his precautions for Dedgng 
securing the peace of Germany, and maintaining uati^^ 
that system which he had established in Italy, ^c French 
the Emperor became every day more and more against the 
apprehensive #that both would be soon disturbed ^^'"P®'®'' 
by the intrigues or arms of the French King. 

* Guic. 1. XX. 551. Fcrreras, ix. 149. 
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His appiehetinons were weU-founded* as nothing 
but the desparate situation of his aflOEtirs oouU 
1583. l^vc bnnight Frauds to give his consent to a 
treaty so dishonourable and disadvantageous as 
that of Cambray : he, at the very time of ratify- 
ing it, had formed a resolution to observe it no 
longer than necessity compelled him, and took 
a solemn piotest, thoqgfa with the most profound 
secrecy, against seversl articles in the treaty, 
particularly that whereby he renounced all pre- 
tensions to the duchy of Milan, as uiqnst^ ioju- 
rious to his heirs, and invalid. One 4)f the crown 
lawyers, by his command, entered a protest to 
the same purpose, and with the like secrecy, 
when the ratification of the treaty was rq^istered 
in the Parliament of Paris.* Francis seems t^ 
have thouf^t, that by employing an artifice un- 
worthy of a king, destructive of public faith 
and of the mutual confidence on which all trans- 
actions between nations are founded, he was 
released {torn any obligation to perform the moat 
solemn promises, or to adhere to the most sacred 
engagements. From the moment he concluded 
the peace of Cambray, he wished and watched 
for an opportunity of violating it with safety. He 
endeavoured for that reason to strengthen his 
alliance with the King of England, whose firiend- 
diip he ^tivated with the greatest assiduity : He 
put the military force of his own kingdom on a 

better and more reqpectaUe footing than ever: 

• 
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He artfitUy fomented the jealousy and dificotitetit 
of the German ^nces. 

BuT» ahoTeall, Francis laboured to break the Ptftica- 
strict confederacy which subsisted between Charles the Pope, 
and Clement; and he had soon the satisfaction to 
observe appearances of disgust and alienation aris* 
ing in the mind of that suspicious and interested 
pontiff; which gave him hopes that their union 
would not be lasting. As the Emperor's decision 
in fiivonr of the Duke of Ferrara had greatly irri- 
tated the Pope, Francis aggravated the injustici^ 
of that proceeding, and flattered Clement that tb6 
Papal See would find in him a more impartial and 
no less powerful protector. As the importunity 
with which Charles demanded a council was e^* 
tremely ofFensive to the Pope, Frauds artfully 
created obstacles to prevent i(^ and attempted to 
divert the German princes, his allies, from insist- 
ing so obstinately on that point* As the Empe- 
ror had gained such an ascendant over Clement 
by contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis 
endeavoured to allure him by the same irresistible 
bait, pioposing a marriage between his second son, 
Henry, Duke of Orleans, and Catherine, the 
daughter of the Pope^s cousan, Liaurence de Me- 
dici. On the first overture of this match, the 
Emperor could not persuade himself that Francis 
Teally intended to debase the royal blood of France 
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by an alliance with Catherine, whose ancestors hnii 
been so lately private citizens and merchants im 
163X Florence, and believed that he meant only to flat- 
ter or amuse the ambitious pontiff. He thought 
it necessary, however, to efface the impression 
which such a dazzling offer might have made, by 
promising to break off the marriage whi^h had 
been agreed on between his own niece, the King 
of Denmark's daughter, and the Duke of Mi- 
lan, and to substitute Catherine in her place. 
But the French ambassador producing, unexpect- 
edly, full powers to conclude the marriage-treaty 
with the Duke of Orleans, this expedient had no 
effect Clement was so highly pleased with an 
honour which added such lustre and dignity to the 
house of Medici, that he offered to grant Cathe- 
rine the investiture of considerable territories in 
Italy by way of portion ; he seemed ready to sup- 
port Francis in prosecuting his ancient claims in 
that country, and consented to a personal inter- 
view with that monarch.* 



infeOTiew Chaeles was at the utmost pains to prevent a 
the^^e meeting, in which nothing was likely to pass bat 
and Fran- ^]iat would be of detriment to him ; nor could 

CIS. 

he bear, after he had twice condescended to visit 
the Pope in his own territories, that Clement 
should bestow such a mark of distinction on his 
rival, as to venture on a voyage by sea, al an un- 
favourable season, in order to pay court to Francia 
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iti the French dominions. But the Pope's eager^ 
ness to accomplish the match overcame all the 
scruples of pride, or fear, or jealousy, which would i5S3. 
probably have influenced him on any other occa« 
sion. The interview, notwithstanding several ar- October, 
tifices of the Emperor to prevent it, took place at 
Marseilles with extraordinary pomp and demon- 
strations of confidence on both sides ; and the mar- 
riage, which the ambition and abilities of Catherine 
rendered in the sequel as pernicious to France as 
it was then thought dishonourable, was consum« 
mated. But whatever schemes may have been se- 
cretly concerted by the Pope and Francis in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Orleans, to whom his father 
proposed to make over all his rights in Italy, so 
careful were they to avoid giving any cause of of- 
fence to the Emperor, that no treaty was conclud- 
ed between them ;* and even in the marriage-ar- 
ticles, Catherine renounced all claims and preten- 
sions in Italy, except to the duchy of Urbino.f 

But at the very time when he was carrying on PoI»'« 
these negotiations and forming this connexion ^ui^ 
with Frauds, which gave so great umbrage to the ^^^^ 
£mperor, such was the artifice and duplicity of En^md's 
Clement's character, that he suflFered the latter to ^^^^^• 
direct all his proceedings with regard to the King 
of England, and was no less attentive to gratify 
him in that particular, than if the most cordial 

* Guic. I. XX. 555. 
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union had subsisted between them. Henry's suit 
_ for a divorce had now continued near six years, 

1533. during all which period the Pope negotiated, pro- 
mised, retracted and concluded nothing. After 

, bearing repeated delays and disappointments, 
longer than could have been expected from a 
prince of such. a choleric and impetuous temper, 
the patience of Henry was at last so much ex* 
hausted, that he applied to another tribunal for 
that decree which he had solicited in vain at Rome. 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, by a sentence 
founded on the authority of Universities, Doctors, 
and Rabbies, who had been consulted with re- 
spect to the point, annulled the King's marriage 
with Catherine; her daughter was declared illegiti- 
mate, and Anne Boleyne acknowledged as Queen 
of England. At the same time Henry began 
not only to neglect and to threaten the Pope^ 
whom he had hitherto courted, but to make inno- 
vations in the church, of which he had formerly 
been such a zealous defender. Clement, who had 
already seen so many provinces and kingdoms re- 
volt from the Holy See, became apprehensive at 
last that England might imitate their example -, 
add partly from his solicitude to prevent that fatal 
blow, partly in compliance with the Freuch King's 
solicitations, determined to give Henry such satis- 

1534. faction as might still retain him within the bosom 
March «3. ^£ ^j^^ church. But the violence of the Cardinals* 

devoted to the Emperor, did not allow the Pope 
leisure for executing this prudent resoluticm, and 
hurried him, with a precipitation &tal to the 
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Roman See, to issue a bull rescinding Cranmer's 
sentence, confirming Henry's marriage with Ca- _ 
therine» and declaring him excommunicated, if, 1534, 
within a time specified, he did not abandon the 
wife he had taken, and return to her whom he had 
deserted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, 
Henry kq^t no longer any measures with the court 
of Rome; his subjects seconded his resentment p^aa< 
and indignation ; an act of Parliament was passed, ^^^Jy^ 
abolishing the papal power and jurisdiction in in£iig« 
England ; by anoth^ the King was declared su- 
preme head of the church, and all the authority of 
which the Popes were deprived was rested in him. 
That yast £abric of ecclesiastical dominion which 
had been raised with such art, and of which the 
foundations seemed to have been laid so deep, be- 
ing no longer supported by the veneration of the 
people, was overturned in a moment Henry him- 
self, with the caprice peculiar to his character, con- 
tinued to defend the doctrines of the Romish 
church as fiercely as he attacked its jurisdiction. 
He alternately persecuted the Protestants for re- 
jecting the fonner, and the Catholics for acknow- 
ledging the latter. But his subjects being once 
permitted to enter into new paths* did not choose 
to stop short at the precise point prescribed by 
him. Having beeii encouraged by his example 
to break some of their fetters, they were so im- 
patient to sh&e off what still remained,^ that 
in the following reign, with the applause of the 

* IJerbert Barn, Hbt. of Reforp), 
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greater part of the nation, a total separation wat 
made from the church of Rome, in articles of doc- 
1534* trine as well as in matters of discipline and juris- 
diction. 

Death of ^ SHORT delay might have saved the See of 
VJI. Rome from all the unhappy consequences of Cle- 

ment's rashness. Soon after his sentence against 
Henry, he fell into a languishing distemper, 
which gradually wasting his constitution, put an 
Sept 26. end to his pontificate, the most unfortunate, hoth 
during its continuance and hy its effects, that the 
Election of church had known for many ages. The very day 
Oct 13^' on which the Cardinals entered the conclave, 
they raised to the papal throne Alexander Far- 
nese. Dean of the sacred college, and the oldest 
member of that body, who assumed the name of 
Paul III* The account of his promotion was re* 
ceived with extraordinary acclamations of joy by 
the people of Rome, highly pleased, after an in* 
terval of more than a hundred years, to see the 
crown of St. Peter placed on the head of a Ro- 
man citizen. Persons more capable of judging, 
formed a favourable presage of his administration 
from the experience which he had acquired under 
four pontificates, as well as the character of pru- 
dence and moderation which he had uniformly 
maintained in a station of great eminence, and 
during an active period that require both talents 
and address** 
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EubofI^, it is probable, owed the continuance 
«f its peace to the death of Clement ; for although 
Ro traces remain in history of any league condud- us4. 
ed between him and Francis, it is scarcely to be 
doubted but that hh would have seconded the ope- 
rations of the French arms in Italy, that he might 
have gratified his ambition by seeing <nie of his 
fftmily possessed of the supreme power in Florence 
and another in Milan. But upon the election of 
Paul IIL, who had hitherto adhered uniformly te 
the Imperial interest, Francis found it necessary 
to suspend his operations f<Mr some time, and to 
put off the commencement of hostilities against 
the Emperor, <m which, before the death of Cle- 
ment, he had been folly determined. 

While Frauds waited for an opportunity to ingonnec. 
renew a war which hath hitherto proved so fatal ^^j?* 
to himsdf and his subjects, a transaction of a ^^^ 
-very singular nature was carried on in Germany. 
Among many beneficial and salutary effects of 
which the Reformation was the immediate cause, 
it was attended, as must be the case in all actions 
and events wherein men are concerned, with some 
consequences of an opposite nature. When the 
human mind is roused by grand objects and agi* 
tated by strong passions, its operations acquire 
such force, that they are apt to become irregular 
and extravagimt. Upon any great revolution in 
religion, such irregularities abound most at that 
particular period when men, having thrown off the 
authority of their ancieut prindples, do not yet 
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fully comprehend the nature or feel the obligation 
of those new tenets which they have embraced. 
1634, The mind, in that situation, pushing forward with 
the boldness which prompted it to reject establish- 
ed opinions, and not guided by a clear knowledge 
of the system substituted in their place, disdains . 
all restraint, and runs into wild notions, which 
often lead to scandalous or immoral conduct.*— 
Thus, in the first ages of the Christian church, 
many of the new converts, having renounced 
their ancient systems of reUgioua £uth, and being 
but imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity, broached the most 
extravagant opinions, equally subversive of piety 
and virtue ; all which errors disappeared or wgre 
exploded when the knowledge of religion increas- 
ed, and came to be more generally difiused. In 
like manner, soon after Luther's appearance; the 
rashness or ignorance of some of his disciples led 
them to publish tenets no less absiurd than per* 
nicious, which being proposed to men extremely 
illiterate^ but fond of novelty, and at a time when 
their minds were occupied chiefly with religious 
speculations, gained too easy credit and authority 
^mong them. To these causes must be imputed 
the extravagances of M uncer, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five, as well 
as the rapid process which his opinions made 
among the peasants ; but though the insurrection 
excited by that &natic was soon suppressed, seve- 
ral of his followers lurked in different places, and 
endeavoured privately to propagate his opinions. 
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In those pronnoes of Upper Germany which book 

had already heen so cruelly wasted hy their en- ^' ^_ / 

thusiastic rage, the magistrates watched their mo- 1534^ 

tions with such severe attention, that many of Or^^and 

- ^ , . . : , "^ tenets of 

them found it necessary to retire into other coun- that sect. 
tries; some were punished, others driven into 
exile, and their errors were entirely rooted out. 
But in ihe Netherlands and Weslphalia, where 
the pernicious tendency of their opinions was 
more unknown, and guarded against with less 
care, theji got admittance into several towns, and 
spread the infection of their principles. The most 
remarkable of their religious tenets related to the 
Saeram^t of Baptism, which, as they contended, 
ought to be administered only to persons grown 
up to years of understanding, and should b^ per- 
formed, not by sprinkling them with water, but 
by dipping fhem in it: for this reason they con- 
demned the baptism of in&nts; aqd rehaptmj^ 
all whom they admitted into the^r society, the 
sect came to be distinguished by the pame of 
Anabaptists. To this peculi^ notion concern- 
ing baptism, which has the appearance pf being 
found^ on the practice of the church in the apo- 
fitolic age, and contains nothing inconsistent with 
the peace and order of human society, they 
added other pindples of a most enthusiastic aa 
well as dangerous nature. They^maintained, that 
among Cl^ristians^ who had the precepts pf the 
Gospel to direct and the Spirit of God tq guide 
them, the office of magistracy was not only un- 
necessary, but an unlawful encroachment on their 
spiritual liberty ; that the distinctions occasioned 
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by birth, or rank, <n: wealth, being contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel, which considers all men 
as equal, should be entirely aboUdied; that all 
Christians, throwing their possessions into one 
common stock, should live together in that state 
of equality which becomes members of the same 
family; that as neither the laws of nature nor 
the precepts of the New Testament had imposed 
any restraints upon men with regard to the 
number of wives which they might- marry, they 
should use that liberty which God hiinself had 
granted to the patriarchs. 



Settle in 
Hunster. 



Such opinions, propagated and maintained 
with enthusiastic zeal and boldness, were not 
long without producing the violent effects natu- 
ral to them. Two Anabaptist prophets, John 
Matthias, a bak^ of Haerlem, and J^n Boceold, 
or Beukels, a journeyman tailor of Leyden, 
possessed with the rage of making proselytes, 
fixed their residence at Munster, an Imperial 
city in Westphalia, of the first rank, under the 
sovereignty of its bishop, but governed by its 
own senate and consuls. As neither of these 
fanatics wanted the talents requisite in despe- 
rate enterprises — great resolution, the appearance 
of sanjctity, bold pretensions to inspiration, and 
a confident and plausible manner of discoursing — 
they soon gained many converts. Among these 
were Rothman, who had first preached the "Pro- 
testant doctrine in Munster, and Cnipperdo- 
ling, a citizen of good birth and considerable 
eminence. Emboldened by the countenance of 
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mch disciplesy they openly taught their cq^inions; 
and not satufied with that liberty, they made 
fieveral attempts, though without success, to be- 
come masters of the town, in order to get their 
tenets established by public authority. At last, 
having secretly called in their associates from the 
neighbouring country, they suddenly tock pos- Become 
session of the arsenal and senate-house in the ^^^^^ 

tuftt Guy. 

night-time, and running through the streets with 
drawn swords and horrible bowlings, cried out 
Alternately, *' Repent and be baptized," and 
'* Depart, ye ungodly.'' The senators, the canons, 
the nobUity, U^ther with the more sober citizens, 
Twhether Papists or Protestants, terrified at th^ Febmary. 
threats and outcries, fled in confusion, and left 
the city under the dominion of a frantic multi- 
tude, consisting chiefly of strangers. Nothing 
now remained to overawe on control them, they 
«et about modelling the government according 
to their own wild ideas ; and though at first they 
fthowed so much reverence for the ancient consti- 
tution as to elect senators of their own sect, and Establish 
to appoint Cnipperdoling and another proselyte "!JjJ^™ 
consuls, this was nothing more than form; for all ment. 
their proceedings were directed by Matthias, 
who, in the style and with the authority of a pro- 
phet, uttered his commands, which it was instant 
death to disobey. Having begun with encourag- 
ing the multitude to pillage the churches and 
deface their ornaments, he enjoined them to 
destroy all books except the Bible, as useless or 
impious ; he ordered the estates of such as fled 
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to be oonfiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of 
the adjacent counfary ; he commanded every man 
1534. to bring forth his gold, silver, and other precious , 
effects, and to lay them at his feet : the wealth 
amassed by these means he deposited in a public 
treasury, and named deacons to dispense it for 
the common use of all. The members of this 
commonwealth being thus brought to a perfect 
equality, he commanded all of them to eat at 
tables prepared in public, and even prescribed 
the dishes which were to be served up each day. 
Having finished his plan of reformation, his next 
care was to provide for the defence of the city ; 
and he took measures for that purpose with a 
prudence which savoured nothing of fanaticism. 
He collected large magazines of every kind; he 
repaired and extended the fortifications, oblige 
ing every person without distinction to work 
in his torn ; he formed such as were capable of 
bearing arms into regular bodies, and endeavour- 
ed to add the stability of discipline to the im* 
petuosity of enthusiasm, He sent emissaries to 
the Anabaptists in the Low Countries, inviting 
. them to assemble at Munster, which he dignified 
with the name of Mount Sion, that from thence 
they might set out to reduce all the nations of the 
earth under their dominion. He himself was uut 
wearied in attending to every thing necessary for 
the security or increase of the sect ; animating his 
disciples by his own example to decline no labour, 
as well as to submit to every hardship : and their 
fnthusi^tic passions being kept from subsiding 
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by 8 perpetual succesfiion of exhortatiiHiSy revela- 
tionsy and prophecies, they seemed ready to tmder- 
take or to suffer any thing in maintenance of their 1^ 
opinions. 

While they were thus employed, the Bishop The Bish« 
of Mun^ter having assembled a ecmsiderable army, Munster 
advanced to besiege the town. On his approach, J^^™* 
Matthias sallied out at the head of some chosen them. 
troops, attacked one quarter of his camp^ f<Mroed 
it, and after great slaughter, returned to the dty 
loaded with glory and sp<»l. Intoxicated with 
this success, he appeased next day brandishing a 
spear, and declared that, in imitation of Gideon, 
he would go forth with a handful of men* and 
smite the host of the ungodly. Thirty persons May. 
whom he named followed him witheiit hentation 
in this wild enterprise^ imd rushing on the enemy 
with a frantic courage, were cut off to a man. 
The death of their prophet occasioned at Btst 
great consternation among his disciples ; but Boc- 
cold, by the same gifts and pretensions which had 
gained Matthias credit, soon revived their spirits john of 
and hopes to such a degree, that be succeeded the ^y^^ 
deceased prophet in the same absolute direction great au« 
of an their afi&irs. As he did not poBsess that ^^ 
ent^rising courage which distinguished his pre- Anahap^ 
decessor, he satisfied himself with carrying on a ^^^' 
defensive war ; and without attemptii^ to annoy 
the enemies by sallies, he waited for the succours 
he expected from the Low Countries^ the arrival of 
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which was often foretold and promised by fheit 
prophets. But though less daring in action than 
1^4, Matthias, he was a wilder enthusiast, and of more 
unbounded ambition* Soon after the death of 
his predecessor^ having by obscure visions arid pro- 
phecies prepared the multitude for some e:Ktraor- 
dinary event, he stripped himself naked, and 
marching through the streets, proclaimed with a 
kmd voice, ** That the kingdom of Sion was at 
hand; that whatever was highest on earth should 
be brought low, and whatever was lowest should 
be exalted.** In order to ftdfil this, he command- 
ed the churches, as the most lofty buildings in the 
dty, to be levelled with the ground ; he degraded 
the senators chosen by Matthias, and depriving 
Cnipperdoling of the consulship, the highest of* 
iioe in the commonwealth, appointed him to exe- 
cute the lowest and most infamous, that of com* 
mon hangman, to which strange transition the 
other agreed, not only without murmuring, but 
with the utmost joy ; and such was the despotic 
rigour of Boccold's administration, that he was 
called almost every day to perform some duty or 
other of his wretched function. In place of the 
deposed senators, he named twelve judges accord- 
ing to the number of tribes in Israel, to presiide 
in all affidrs ; retaining to himself the same au- 
thority which Moses anciently possessed as legis- 
lator of that people. 

Elected NoT satisfied, however, with power or titles 

**"*«• which were not supreme, a prophet, whom he 
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bad gained and tutored, having called the nnlti-' 
tude tc^ther, declared it to be the will of €rod that 
John Boccold should be King of Sion, and sit on usL 
the throne of David. John, kneeling down, ac- ^^'^ ^' 
cepted of the heavenly call, which he solemnly 
protested had been revealed likewise to himself, 
and was immediately acknowledged as monarch 
by the deluded multitude. From that moment 
he assumed all the state and pomp of royalty. He 
wore a crown of gold, and was dad in the richest 
and most sumptuous garments. A Bible was car* 
ried on his one hand, a naked sword on the other* 
A great body of guards accompanied him when he 
appeared in public. He coined money stamped 
with his own image, and appointed the great of- 
ficers of his household and kingdom, among whom 
Cnipperdohng was nominated Governor of the 
city, as a reward for his former submission. 

Having now attained the height of power, HuL'oen* 
Boccold began to discover passions which he had netTi^ 
hitherto restrained or indulged only in secret. As <»Ddvei. 
the excesses of enthusiasm have been observed in 
every age to lead to sensual gratifications, the same 
constitution that is susceptible of the former be- 
ing remarkably prone to the latter^ he instructed 
the prophets and teachers to harangue the people 
for several days concerning the lawfulness and even 
necessity of taking more wives than one, which 
they asserted to be one of the privileges granted 
by God to the saints. When their ears were 
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once aocnrtoxned to this licentious doctrine^ and 
their passions inflamed with the prospect of such 
1534. unbounded indulgence, he himself set them an ex* 
ample of using what he called their Christian li- 
berty, by marrying at once three wives, among 
which the widow of Matthias, a woman of singu- 
lar beauty, was one. As he was allured by beau- 
ty, or the love of variety, he gradually added to 
the number of his wives, until they amounted to 
fourteen, though the widow of Matthias was the 
only one dignified with the title of Qmen, or who 
diared with him the splendour and ornaments of 
royalty. After the example of their prophet, the 
multitude gave themselves up to the most licen^^ 
tious and uncontrolled gratification of their de* 
aires. No man remained satisfied with a single 
wifi^. Not to use their Christian liberty wan 
deemed a crime. Persons were appointed to 
search the houses for young women grown up to 
maturity, whom they instantly compelled to mar^ 
ry. Together with polygamy, fireedom of divorce, 
its inseparable attendant, was introduced, and be^ 
came a new source of corruption. Every excess 
wiu committed of which the passions of men are 
capable, when restrained neither by the authority 
of laws nor the sense of decency;* and by a 



* Phyphets et cohdonalDniin atttoritale jaxt4 et exenipk^ 
toCft urbe ad ra|HcndAS pukherrisuu quasque fffioinas discur- 
sum est Nee intra pauoos dies, in tantk hominom turbi^ feie 
ulla reperta est supra annum dedmum quartum quse stupnim 
passa ncn fuerit Lamb. Horteos. jp. f0S.*^Vu]g6 viris quinaa , 
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Bionstroiis and almost incredible conjunetioq, vo- 
luptuousness was ingrafted on religion, and disso- 
lute riot accompanied the austerities of fanatical 1/34. 
devotion. 

Meanwhilsi the German princes were highly ^ confe- 
offended at the insult offered to their dignity a^nstthe 
by Boocold's presumptuous usurpation of royid ^^^P" 
honours; and the pro6igate manners of his fol- 
lowers, whidi were a reproach to the Christian 
name, filled men of all professions with horror. 
Luther, who had testified against this fanatical 
spirit on its first appearance, now deeply lamented 
its progress, and having e&posed the delusion 
with great strength of argument as well as acri- 
mony <^ style, called loudly on all the States of 
Germany to put a stop to a frenzy no less pemi- 
<rious to society than fatal to religion. The Em-' 
pero^ occupied with other cams and projects, had 
not leisure to attend to such a distant object; 
but the princes of the Empire, assembled by the 
King of the Romans, voted a supply of men and 
money to the Bishop of Munster, who being un- 



Qxores, pkuribus setui, Donnullk aeptenas et octones. 
Puellas supra duodecimum aetatis annum statim amare. Id. 
305. Nemo un4 contentus fuit^ neque cuiquam extra efTo^tas 
et viris immaturas centinentd esse licuit. Id. 307* — ^Tacebo 
h!c> ut sit suus honor amribus, quanta barbaric et malitii usC 
aunt in pudlis vitiandis nondum aptis matrimonio^ id quod 
raihi neque ex vano, neque ex vulgi sermonibus haustum est, 
sed ex ek vetula cui cura sic vitiatarum demandata fuit^ audi« 
turn. Joh. Cprvimis, 516. 
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able to keep a aufficient army on foot» had conk 
verted the siege of the town into a blockade^ 
The forces raised in consequence of this resolu- 
tion were put under the command of an -officer 
of experience, who approaching the town towards 
the end of spring, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-fiv^ pressed it more closely 
than formerly; but found the fortifications so 
strong and so diligently guarded, that he durst 
not attempt an assault It was now above fiftecA 
months since the Anabaptists bad established 
their dominion in Munster ; they had during that 
time undergone prodigious fatigue in working on 
the fortifications and performing military duty. 
jj^^ Notwithstanding the prudent attention of their 
and&naci. King to provide for their subebtence, and hia 
^^^^ frugal as well as regular economy in their pub- 
lic meals, they bq;an to fed the approach o£ 
fimine. Several small bodies of their brethren,, 
who were advancing to their assistance fix)m the 
Low Countries, had been intercepted and cut 
to pieces ; and while all Germany was ready to 
oombine against them* they had no prospect of 
succour. But such was the ascendant which 
Boccold had acquired over the multitude, and so 
powerful the fascination of enthunasm, that their 
hopes were as sanguine as ever, and they heark- 
ened with implicit credulity to the visions and 
predictions of their prc^hets, who assured them 
that the Almighty would qpeedily interpose nk 
order to deliver the city. The fidth, however, 
of some few, shaken by the violence and length 
of their suflerings, b^pm to foil; but being sus- 
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peeted of an indinatiaii to surrender to the enemy, 
they were punished with immediate death, as 
guilty of impiety in distrusting the power of i^, 
God. One of the King's wives having uttered 
certain words which implied^ some douht concern- 
ing his divine mission, he instantly called the 
whole number together, and commanding the 
blasphemer, as he called her, to kneel do¥m, cut 
off her head with his own hands; and so far 
were the rest from expressing any horror at this 
cruel deed, that they joined him in dancing with 
a frantic joy around the bleeding body of their 
companion. 

By this time the besieged endured tlie utmost '^^ city 
rigour of fimiine; but they choae rather to suffer jime'i. 
hardships, the recital of which is shocking to hu« 
manity, than to listen to the terms of capitulation 
offered them by the Bishop. At last a deserter 
whom tbey had taken into their service, being 
dther less intoxicated with the iumes of enthu« 
snasm or unable any longer to bear such distress^ 
made his escape to the enemy. He infontied 
tbeir general of a weak part in the fortifications 
which he had observed, and assming him that 
the bedded, exhausted with hunger and &tigue, 
kept watch there with little care, he offered to 
lead a party thither in the night. The proposid 
was accepted, and a chosen body of troops appoint^ 
ed for the service ; who, scaling the walls unper- 
oeived, seiaeed one of the gates, and admitted the 
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rest of the anay. The Anabaptists, though 8ur« 
prised, defended themselves in the market-place 
with valour heightened by despair; but being 
overpowered by numbers and surrounded on every 
hand, most of them were slain, and the remainder 
taken prisoners. Among the last were the King 
and Cnipperdoling. The King, loaded with 
chains, was carried from city to city as a spectacle 
to gratify the curiosity of the people, and was ex- 
posed to all their insults. His spirit, however, 
was not broken or humbled by this sad reverse of 
his condition, and he adhered with unshaken 
firmness to the distinguishing tenets of his sect. 
After this he was brought back to Munster, the 
scene of his royalty and crimes, and put to death 
with the most exquisite as well as lingering tor- 
tures, all which he bore with astonishing fortitude. 
This extraordinary man, who had been able to ac- 
quire such amazing dominion over the minds of 
his followers and to exdte commotions so danger- 
ous to society, was only twenty-six years of ^ge.* 



2X^^ Together with its monarch, the kingdom of 
since that the Auabaptists eame to an end. Their prin- 
^"^ eiples having tdken deep root in the Liow Coun- 
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txies, the party still sabnsts there under the nftne 
of Mennomtes ; but by a very singalar revolutioii^ 
this sect, so mutinous and sanguinary at its fint iss^, 
origin, hath become altogether innocent and paci- 
fic. Holding it unlawful to wage war or to ae^ 
eept of civil offices, they devote themselves en« 
tirely to the duties of private citizens, and by 
their industry and charity endeavour to make re- 
paration to human sodety for the violence com*' 
mittcsd by their founders.* A small number of 
this sect which is settled in England^ retain its 
pecuUax tenets concerning baptism, but without 
any dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 

The mutiny of the Anabaptists, though it drew Proceed- 
general attention, £d not so •entirely engross j^^l 
the princes of Germany as not to allow leisure of the 
fer other transactions. The alliance between tiie ^^SiLide. 
French King and the confederates at Smalkalde, 
began about this time to produoe great effects* 
Ulric, Duke of WirtembCTg, having been ex- 
pelled his dominions in the year one thousand 
five hundred and nineteen, on account of his 
violent and oppressive administration, the house 
of' Austria had got possession of his dudiy. 
That prince hi^ving now by a long exile atoned 
fior the errors in his conduct, which were the 
effect rather of ine2q[)erience than of a tyrannical 
disposition, was become the object of genml 
compassion. The Landgrave of Hesse in parti- 

I - ■■— ■ -.,■■■■ ^1 ,, 

* Bayle Diction, art Anaboftisie^, 
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mlar, his near relation, warmly espoused his inter* 
esty and used many efforts to recover f<»: him his 
IS3S. ancient inheritance. But the King of the Ro- 
mans obstinately refused to relinquish a valu- 
able acquisition which his family had made with 
ao much ease. The Landgrave, unable to compel 
him, applied to the King of France, his new ally. 
Francis, eager to embrace any opportunity of dis- 
tressing the house of Austria, and desirous of wrest- 
ing from it a territory which gave it footing and 
influmoe in a part of Germany at a distance from 
its other dominions, encouraged the Landgiave to 
take arms, and secretly supplied him with a lai^ 
sum of money. This he employed to raise troops; 
and mflfching with great expedition towards Wir- 
tembeig, attacked, defeated, and dispersed a con- 
riderable body of Austrians intrusted with the de- 
fence of the country. All the Duke's subjects 
hastened, with emulation* to receive their native 
prince, and reinvested him with that authmty 
which is still enjoyed by his descendants. At 
the same time the exercise of the Protestant reli- 
gion was established in his dominions.* 

Hie King Ferdkkand, how sensible soever of this un- 

^^^^ expected blow, not daring to attack a prince 

«»^ whom all the Protestant powers in Germany were 

ready to support, judged it expedient ;to conclude 

a treaty with him, by which, in the most ample 
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hrm, he reoc^ised Ms tide to the duchy. The 
miccess of the Landgrave's (yperations in hehalf of 
the Duke of Wirtemhei^ having convinced Fer- isu. 
dinand that a rapture with a league so fonni- 
4able as that of Smalkalde was to he avoided widi 
the utmost care, he entered likewise into a nego- 
tiation with the Elector of Saxony, the head of 
that union ; and hy some concessions in favour of 
the Protestant retigion, and others of advantage 
to the Elector himself, he prevailed on hira, toge- 
ther with his confederates, to acknowledge his 
title as King of the Homans. At the same dm^ 
in order to prevent any such precipitate or irr^u- 
4ar election in times to come, it was agreed that 
no person should hereafter he promoted to that 
dignity without the unanimous ;Con8ent of the 
Electors ; and the Empexor fioon after confirmed 
this stipulation.* 

These acts of indulgence towards the Fro- Fraiili. 
testants, and the dose union into which the King noaioc^* 
of the Romans seemed to be enterinir with the ciitoiMet 
pnnces of that party, gave great offence at Rome. 
Paul III., though he had departed from a resolu- 
tion of his predecessor, never to consent to the 
ealling of a genial council, and had promised in 
the first consistory held after his election, that he 
would convoke that assembly so much desired by 
aU Christendom, was no Ic^ enraged than Cle- 
ment at the innovations in Germany, and no less 

* Sleid 17s. Corps Dij^am. torn. iv. p. ft, \\9> 
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averse to any scheme for reforming either the doc- 
trines of the church or the abases in the court of 

15S^. Rome : But having been a witness of the univer- 
sal censure which Clement had incurred by his 
obstinacy with regard to these points, he hoped to 
avoid the same reproach by the seeming alacrity 
with which he proposed a coundl ; flattering him- 
self, however, that such difficulties would arise 
concerning the time and place of meeting, the 
persons wlio had a right to be present, and the 
order of their proceedings, as would effectually 
defeat the intention of those who demanded that 
assembly, without exposing himself to any impu^ 
tation for refusing to call it With this view he . 
despatched nuncios to the severed courts, in order 
to make known his intention, and that he had 
fixed on Mantua as a proper place in which to 
hold the council. Such difficulties as the Pope 
had foreseen immediately presented themselves ii^ 
great number. The Frendi King did not approve 
of the place which Paul had chosen, as the Papal 
and Imperial influence would necessarily be too 
great in a town situated in that part of Italy. 
The King of England not only concurred with 
Francis in urging that objection, but refiised, be- 
sides, to acknowledge any council called in the 

i>ec. 12. name and by the authority of the Pope. The 
German Protestants having met together at 
Smalkalde, insisted on their original demand of a 
council to be held in Germany, and pleading the 
Emperor's promise, as well as the agreement at 
Ratisbon to that effect, declared tliat they would 
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not eonsider an assraiUy held at Mantua as a le- 
gal or firqe representatiTe of the church. JBy this 
direTBity of nentimeBts and viewn, such a field for isss. 
intrigue and negotiation opened as made it easy 
for the Pope to assume the merit ci heing* eager 
to assemhle a council^ while, at the same time, he 
could put off its meeting at pleasure. The Fro- 
tastantB, on the other hand, suspecting his designs, 
and sensihle of the importance which they derived 
from their union, renewed for ten years the league 
of Smalkalde, which now became stronger and 
more formidable by the accession of several new 
members.* 

DciaiNG these transactions in Germany, the The £m^ 
£mperor undertook his famous enterprise against p^tb^ 
the piratieal states in Africa. That part of the AfHcs, 
African CcMittnent lying along the coast of the of that 
Mediterranean Ses^ which andently formed the ^'c^^- 
kingdoms of Mauritania and Massylia, together 



* This league was oonduded December one thouaand five 
hundred and thirty-five^ but not extended or signed in form 
till September in the following year. The princes who ac- 
ceded to it were— John, Elector of Saxony ; Ernest, Duke of 
Brunswick^ Philip, Landgrave of Hesse ; Ulric, Duke of 
Wirtembeqi^ ; Bftmim and Fhibp, Dukes of Pomerania ; John, 
Geor^, and Joachim, Princes of Anhalt ; Gebhard and Al* 
bert. Counts of Mansfield; William, Count of Nassau. The 
cities — Strasburg, Nuremberg, Constance, Ulm, Magdeburg, 
Bremen^ Rnetlingen, Hailbren, Memmengen, Lindau, Cam-i 
pen^ IsiUy Bibrac, Windsheim, Augsburg, Francfort, Esiing, 
Brunswick, Goslar, Hanover, Gottingen, Eiwbeck, Ham^ 
burg, Minden. 
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BOOK with the republic of Carthage» md which ift now 
^_, ' known by the general name of Barbary, had 
1535. undergone many revolutions. Subdued by the 
Romans, it became a province of their anpire. 
When it was conquered afterwards by the Van- 
dals, they erected a kingdom there. That being 
overturned by Belisarius, the country became sub- 
ject to the Greek Emperors, and continued to be 
80, until it was oveirun, towards the end of the 
seventh century, by the rapid and irresistible 
arms of the Arabians. It remained for some time 
a part of that vast empire which the Caliphs 
governed with absolute authority. Its immense 
distance, however, from the seat of government 
encouraged the descendants of those leaders who 
had subdued the country, or the chie& of the 
Moors, its ancient inhaUtants, to throw off the 
yoke, and to .assert their independence. The Ca- 
liphs, who derived their authority from a spirit 
of enthusiasm more fitted for making conquests 
than for preserving them, were obliged to connive 
at acts of rebellion which they could not prevent; 
and Barhary was divided into several kingdoms, 
of which Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, were the 
most considerable. The inhabitants of these king- 
doms were a mixed race, Arabs, Negroes from 
the southern provinces, and Moors, either natives 
of Africa, or who had been expelled out of Spain ; 
all zealous professors of the Mahometan religion, 
and inflamed against Christianity with a bigot- 
ed hatred, proportional to their ignorance and 
barbarous manners^ 
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Among these peopIe» no less daring, inconitant, 
and treacherous than the ancient inhabitants of the 
same country described by the Roman historians, uks. 
frequent seditions broke out, and many changes in ^tj^i''^ 
government took place. These, as they affected states 
only the internal state of a country extremely bar- 
barous, are but little known, and deserre to be so : 
But about the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a sudden revolution happened, which, by render- 
ing the States of Barbary formidable to the Euro- 
peans, hath made their history worthy of more at- 
tention. This revolution was brought about by 
persons bom in a rank of life which entitled them 
to act no such illustrious part. Home and Hayra- and of the 
din, the sons of a potter in the isle of Lesbos^ Barbwi^ 
prompted by a restless and enterprising spirit, for- 
sook their father's trade, ran to sea, and joined a 
crew of pirates. They soon distinguished them- 
selves by their valour and activity, and becoming 
masters of a smM brigantine, carried on their 
infamous trade with such conduct and niooesi^ that 
they assembled a fleet of twelve galleys, besides 
many vessels of smaller force. Of this fleet Home 
the elder brother, called Barbarossa from the ted 
. colour of his beard, was admiral, and Hayradiu so;- 
4X)nd in command, but with almost equal authmty. 
They called themselves the friends of the sea and 
the enemies of all who sail upon it; and their names 
soon became terriUe from the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles to those of Gibraltar. Together with 
their fiune and power their ambitious views ex- 
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^^^ tended, and while acting m corsairs, they adopted 
v^y'^z the ideas and acquired die talents of conquerors. 
1535. They often carried the prizes which they took on 
the coasts of Spain and Italy into the ports of 
Barbary; and enriching the inhabitants by the 
sale of their booty, and the thoughtless prodigality 
of their crews, were welcome guests in every place 
lit which they touched. The convenient situation 
of these harbours, lying so near the greatest com- 
mercial states at that time in Cliristendom, made 
the brothers wish for an establishment in that 
coimtry. An opportunity of accomplishing this 
quickly presented itself, which they did not sufier 
to pass unimproved. Eutemi, King of Algiers, 
having attempted several times without success to 
take a fort which the Spanish governors of Oran 
had built not far from his cajgital, was so ill ad- 
vised as to apply for aid to Barbarossa, whose va^ 
1516. j^^,. tjjg Africans considered as irresistible. The 
active corsair gladly accepted of the invitation, 
and leaving his brother Hayradin with the fleet, 
n^arched at the head of five thousand men to Al- 
giers, where he was received as their deliverer. 
Such a force gave him the command of the town ; 
and as he perceived that the Moors neither sus- 
pected him of any bad intention, nor were capable 
with their light-armed troops of opposing his dis> 
Sder brS-^ cipliued veterans, he secretly murdered the mo- 
Uier, be- narch whom he had come to assist, and pro- 
MMter of claimed himself King of Algiers in his stead. 
Algiers. The authority which he had thus boldly usurped 
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he endeavcrared to eetablidi by arts suited to the book 
genius of the ])eople whom he had to goveru; » , _ ' . 
by liberality ivithout bounds to those who &- uss. 
Toured his promotion, and by cruelty no less 
unbounded towards all whom he had any reason 
to distrust. Not satisfied with the throne which 
he had acquired, he attacked the netghbouring 
King of Tremecen, and having yanquished him 
in battle, added his dominions to those of Al- 
giers. At the same time he continued to infest 
the coasts of Spain and Italy with fleets, which 
resembled the armaments of a great monarch 
rather than the light squadrons of a corsair. 
Th^r frequent and cruel devastations obliged i^i^- 
Charles, about the beginning of his reign, to fiir<» 
nish the Marquis de Comares, Governor of Oran^ 
with troops student to attack him. That officer, 
assisted by the dethroned King of Tremecen, ex* 
eeuted the commission with such spirit, that Bar* 
barossa's troops being beat in several encounterss, 
he himself was shut up in Tremecen. After de- 
fending it to the last extremity, he was overtaken 
in attempting to make his escape, and slain while 
he fought with an obstinate valour worthy of his 
former &me and exploits. 

His InxHiier Hayzadin, known likewise by tb^ The pro- 
name of Barbarossa, assumed the sceptre of Al* Hayradin 
giers with the same ambition and abilities, but ^®^®*^* 
with better fortune. His reign being undis- 
turbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which had 
full occupation in the wars among the European 
powers, he regulated with admirable prudence 
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the mterier police of his kingdom, carried on hiil 
naval operations with great vigour, and extended 
1635. his conquests on the Continent of Africa. But 
perceiving that the Moors and Arabs submitted 
to ]Am government with the utmost reluctance^ 
and being afraid that his continual depredations 
would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the 
Patslus Christians, he put bis dominions under the pro- 
ttnte*^ tection of the Grand Seignior, and received from 
^f^eSoL ^™ ^ ^^^ ^^ Turkish soldiers ^sufficient for his 
tan. security i^inst his domestic as well as his fo- 

reign enemies^ At hist the fame of his exploits 
daily increasing, Solyman offisred him the com- 
mand of the Turkish fteet, as the only person 
whose valour and skiU in naval affiurs entitled 
him to command, ifpunst Andrew Doria, the 
greatest sea-officer of that age. Proud of that 
distinction, Barbarossa repaired to Constantinople; 
and with a wonderful versatility of mind, rning^ 
ling the arts of a courtier with the boldness of 
a corsair, gained the entire confidence both of 
the Sultan and his Viaier. To diem he oom« 
municated a scheme which he had formed of mak- 
ing himself master of Tunis^ the most flouridi- 
ing kingdom at that time on the coast of African; 
and this being approved of by them, he obtain- 
ed whatever he demanded ias carrying it into 
execution. 

Hft His hopes of success in this undertaking were 

^^^^ founded on the intestine divisions in the kingdom 

^gToiuB. of Tunis. Mahmed, the last King of that oo«n* 

try» having thirty-four sons by different wives^ 
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i^ypointed Muley-Hasceo, one of the joongett 
among them, to be hia successor. That weak _ 
priDce, who owed this preference, not to his own is$$. 
merit, hut to the ascendant which his mother had 
acquired over a monarch doting with age, first 
poiaoned Mahmed his father, in order to prevent 
him from altering his destination with respect to 
the succession ; and then, with the barbarous po« 
licy wfaidi prevails wherever polygamy is permit- 
ted, and the right of succession is not precisely fix* 
ed, he put to death all his brothers whom he could 
get into his power. Alraschid; one of the eldest, 
was so fortunate as to escape his rage ; and finding 
a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made seve- 
ral attempts, by the assistance of some of their 
ehiefs, to recover the throne which of right be- 
longed to him. But these proving unsuccessfol, 
and the Arabs, from their natural levity, bdmg 
ready to deliver him up to his merciless brother, 
he fled to Algiers, the only place of refiige re- 
maining, and implored the protection of Barbaros- 
aa; who, discerning at once all the advantages 
which might be gained by supporting his titles 
received him with every possible demonstration <tf 
friendship and respect. Being ready at that time 
to set sail £nr Constantinople^ he easily persuaded 
Alraschid, whose eagerness to obtain a crovm dis- 
posed him to believe or undertake any thing, to 
accompany him thither, promising him effectual 
assistance from Solyman, whom he represented to 
be the most generous as well as most powerfid 
monarch in the world* But no sooner were they 
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arrived at Constantinople, than the treacfaerotui 
corsair, regardless of aU his promises to him, open- 
1535. ed to the Sultan a plan for conquering Tunis, and 
annexing it to the Turkish Empire, by making" 
use' of the name of this exiled prince, and co-ope- 
rating with the party in the kingdom which was 
ready to declare in his favour. Solyman approved, 
with too much facility, of this perfidious proposal, 
extremely suitable to the character of its author, 
1>ut altogether unworthy of a great prince. A 
powerful fleet and numerous army were soon as- 
sembled; at the sight of which the credulous Al- 
raschid flattered himself that he should soon en- 
ter his capital in triumph. 

J^^ But just as this unhappy prince was going to 
embark, be was arrested by order of the Sultan, 
shut up in the seraglio, and was never heard of 
more. Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two hun- 
dred and fifty vessels towards Africa. After ra- 
vaging the coasts of Italy, and spreading terror 
through every part of that country, he appeared 
before Tunis; and landing his men, gave out 
that he came to assert the right of Alraschid, 
whom he pretended to have left sick aboard thcf 
Admiral's 'galley. The fort of Goletta, which 
commands the bay, soon fell into his hands, partly 
by his own address, partly by the treachery of its 
commander ; and the inhabitants of Tunis, weary 
of Muley-Hascen's government, took arms, and 
declared for Alraschid with such zeal and unani- 
mity, as obliged the former to fly so precipitately, 
that he left all his treasures behind him. The 
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gatecr were immediately set open to Barbarossa, 
ad the restorer of their lawful sovereign. But 
when Alraschid himself did not appear> and isss. 
when, instead of his name, that of Solyman 
alone was heard among the 'acclamations of the 
Turkish soldiers marching into the town, the 
people of Tunis b^an to suspect the corsair's 
treachery. Their jsuspicions being soon con- 
verted into certainty, they ran to arms with the 
utmost fury, and surrounded the citadel, into 
which Barbarossa had led his troopd. But hav^ 
ing foreseen such a revolution, he was not unpre^ 
pared for it; he immediately turned against them 
the artillery on the ramparts, and by one brisk 
discharge dispersed the numerous but undirected 
assailants^ and forced them to acknowledge Soly-^ 
man as their sovereign, and to submit to himself 
as his viceroy^ 

His fiirst care was to put the kingdom, of ^^^* 
which he had thus got possession, in a proper formidabte 
posture of defence. He strengthened the cita- ^^*'- 
del which commands the town; and fortifying . 
the Goletta in A regular manner, at vast ex- 
pensei made it the principal station for his fleet, 
and his great arsenal for military as well as naval 
isitores. Being now possessed of such extensive 
territories, he carried on his depredations against 
the Christian States to a greater extent and 
with more destructive vicdenee than even Daily 
eomplaints of the outrages oimmitted by his 
cruizers were brought to the Emperor by his 
subjects, both iu §pain and Italy. All Christ- 

VOL. HI. H 
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endoni seemed to expect from bim, m its greftC^ 
_ _ est and most fortunate princef that be woulif 
1635. put an end to this new Md odious speciss of 
kL^^ oj^ession. At the same time Muley-Hasom^ 
T^^im^ ^e exiled King o( Tunis> finding none of the 
l^m^^ Mahometan princes in Africa willing or able to 
ai^mtance^ assist him in recovering bis throncf applied ta 
1^.^^' Charles as the only person who could assert biR 
nghts in exposition to such a fbrmidable usurper. 
The Emperor, equally desirous of delivering his 
dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of Barbarossa ; of appearing as the protector of 
an unfortunate prince; and a/t acquiring tbo 
glory annexed, in that age, to every expeditioa 
against the Mahometans^ readily conchided m 
treaty with Muley-Haseen, and began to pre- 
pare for invading Tunis^ Having made trial of 
bis own abilities for war in the late campai^ in 
Hungary, he was now become so fond of the 
military character^ that he determined to com- 
HnVre*- mand, on this oceasion. In person. The united 
S^nz- strength of his dominions was caDed out upon 
v^^i^^oa. au enterprise in which the Bmperor was about 
to hasard his glory^ ftud which drew the atten^ 
tion of all Europe. A Flemish ieet cattied, 
from the ports of the Low Country^ a body of 
German infantry;* the galleys of Naples and 
Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Ita^ 
Sana and Spaniards which had distinguished 
themselves by M many victories over the French ; 
the Emperor himsetf embarked at Baroeloni^ 

* Hum AuialM Bnbant. i 599. 
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tritk tlte lionet of. the Spsnkh nobiHfy, and was 
joitted by a considerable M[ttedr6A from Portugal, 
under tbe eKnnmand ot the Infitnl Dion Lewis, the . ^i^ssT 
EJrafpress'irbrMher; Andrew Dciria conducted his 
own gaBieys, tb^ best appointed at that time in 
Europe, and cdtnmanded by the mctet skilful offi- 
cers; the Pope furnished all the assistance in his 
j^wer towards such a pious enterprise; and the 
CMfer of Maflta, the pei^^tual enemies of tbe Infi- 
deb, equipped a squadi^ which, though small, 
i^as f6nAidable, by tbe valour of tbe knights who 
served on board it. The poi^ of Cagliari, in Sar- 
dinii^ was tbe general place of rendezvous. Doria 
was appointed High Admiral of the fleet ; tbe com- 
Ai)and of the land-forces under tbe Emptor was 
gjlreii to tbe Marquis de Guasto. 

Ovt tbe sixteenth 6f JtAy, tbe fleet, consisting Lradi in 
ef nKar five hundred vessels, having on board 
above tfiirty thousand regular troops, set sail from 
Cagliari, aikd after a prosperous navigation, land- 
ed witMn sight of Tunis* Barbarossa having 
leedved eafly intelligence of tbe Emperor's im-' 
mense armament, and suspecting its destination, 
prepared with equal prudence and vigour for 
tbe defence of his new conquest He' called in 
all' his corsaits from their diflferent stations; be 
dafew ttcftti Algiers what forces could be spared; 
be despatched messengers to all tbe African 
princes. Moors as well as Arabs ; and by repre^ 
senting Itfuley-Hasceh as an infamous apostate, 
prompted by ambition and revenge, not only ta 
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become the vassal of a Christian prince, but to 
conspire with him to extirpate the Mahometan 
16S6. faith» he inflamed those ignorant and bigoted 
chiefs to such a degreoi that they took arms as in 
a common cause. Twenty thousand horse, toge- 
ther with a great body of foot, soon assembled at 
Tunis; and by a proper distribution of presents ' 
among them from time to time, Barbarossa kept 
the ardour which had brought them together from 
subsiding. But as he was too well acquainted 
with the enemy whom he had to oppose, to think 
that these light troops could resist the heavy- 
armed cavalry and veteran infantry which com- 
posed the Imperial army, his chief confidence was 
in the strength of the Goletta, and in his body of 
Turkish soldiers, who were armed and disciplined 
after the European Cushion. Six thousand of 
these, under the command of Sinan, a ren^ado 
Jew, the bravest and most experienced of all his 
corsairs, he threw into that fort, which the ]^m- 
Lays siege peror immediately invested. As Charlel^ had the 
command of the fta, his camp was so plentifully 
supplied, not only with the necessaries but urith 
all the luxuries of life, that Muley-Hascen, who 
had not been accustomed to see war carried on 
with such order * and magnificence, was filled 
with admiration of the Emperor's power. His 
troops, animated by his presence, and consider- 
ing it as meritorious to shed their blood in 
such a pious cause, contended with each other 
for the posts of honour and danger. Three se- 
parate attacks were coticerted^ and the Germans, 
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Spaniards, and Italians, having one of these 
committed to each of them, pushed them forward 
with the eager courage which national emulation 1535. 
inspires. Sinan displayed resolution and skill 
becoming the confidence which his master had 
put in him ; the garrison performed the hard ser- 
vice on which they were ordered with great forti- 
tude But though he interrupted the besiegers 
by frequent sallies, though the Moors and Arabs 
alarmed the camp with their continual incursions, 
the breaches soon became so considerable towards 
the land, while the fleet battered those parts of 
the fortifications which it could approach with no 
less fury and success, that an assault being given 
on all sides at once, the place was taken by storm. Takes it 
Sinan, with the remains of his garrison, retired, j^****"' 
after an obslinate resistance, over a shallow part ^ 
of the bay towards the city. By the reduction 
of the Groletta, the Emperor became master of 
Barbarossa's fleet, consisting of eighty-seven gal- 
leys and galliots, together with his arsenal and 
three hundred cannon, mostly brass, which were 
planted on the ramparts; a prodigious number 
in that age, and a remarkable proof of the 
strength of the fort, as well as of the greatness 
of the, corsair's power. The Emptor marched 
into the Goletta through the breach, and turning 
to Muley-Hascen, who attended him, " Here," 
says he, ** is a gate open to /you, by which 
you shall return to take possession of your do- 



irunions." 
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BARBAEOS9A, t^ofigh 1^ felt the fiil^fr^ht 
of the blow which he had r^Qeive4» did iu>t| h.QWr 
1^. ^ver, lose couragje, or abandon the defence of 
Tunis. But as the walls were pf great ^ient^ 
and extremely weak ; as he could not depend <Ma 
the fidelity of the inhabitanjbSy nor hope th^ the 
Moors and Ar^bs wpuld sustain the hardfhip^ oS 
a siege, he boldly determined to ^vance with his 
army, which amounted to fifty thou9an4 men,* 
towards the Imperial camp, and to decide the f^te 
of his kingdom liy the issue of a b^tle. This 
resolution he oommunioited to his princip$l offi* 
cprs ; and representing to them the fatal eonse^ 
quinces which ipight follow if ten thousand 
Chri^ian slaves, whopi he had shi^t up in the 
dtadel, should attempt to mutiny dicing the ah* 
arace of the army, he propqsed, f^ a nepessary 
peeaution for the pi;blic security, to ma99acre 
them without misrcy before hp began his march. 
They all approved warmly of his intentipn to 
fight ; but ipured as they were, in their pqratioal 
depredatiops, to scenes of bloodshed and cruelty^ 
the barbarity of his proposal concerning the slaves 
^edthem with horror; and B^rbarossa, rather 
fixmf the dread of irritating them than swayed by 
motives of humanity, consented tp spare the Uvea 
of the slavpq. 

Jj^jj^ By this time the Emperor had b^un to ad- 
tt'iaanj. Tioee towards Tunis; and though his troops 

* Epistres des Princes^ par Ruscelli, p. II9, && 
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toffi^Ted inomoeivable hardships in theiy oiardi, 
'Over burning sands, destitute of water, and ex* 
posed to the intolerable heat of the sun, they .uias. 
«ooii oame up with the enemy. The Moors and 
Jif 9bih emholdened by their v«9t mperiority in 
mirnher, immediately rushed 4»n to the attadk 
inth l0ttd «bouta; but their undisdptiued cour- 
^e could not long rtaod the shock of regular ' 

linttaliona; and though Barbaro^sa, with admi^ 
^ble presence of mind, and by eicposing his own 
person to the greatest dangers, endeavoured U 
cally them, the rout beoame ao general, that he 
hlmaelC was hurried along with them in their 
flight back to the xxtf. There he found ^very 
thing in the utmost confusion ; some of the in- 
liabitants flying with their families and effects; 
lOthers ready to set open t^eir gates to the coor 
iqueror; the Turkish seldieDS prepaiiiig to retreat; 
and the .citadel which in such cinmmstances 
might have afforded him some refiige, already i|L 
the possession of the Christian oaptive& These 
unhappy men, rendered desperate by their sitUr 
ation, had laid hcdd on the opportunity whidi 
Barbacossa dreaded. As sopn as his army wab 
at some distance from the town, they gained 
two of tiwr keepers, by whose assistance, knock- 
ing off their fetters and bursting open their 
l^ons, they lOTerpoweEed the Turkish ga^ 
lison, and taimed the artillery of the fort against 
Iheii fisrmer masters. Barbarossa, disappointed 
and enraged, exdaiming sometimes against 
the £sl8e compasaon ci bis officers, and 
wmetimes condemning his own ^imprudent com- 
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pliance wich their opinion, fled precipitately to 
Bona. 

Meanwhile Charles, satisfied with the easy 
and almost Moodless victory which he had gained, 
and advancing slowly with the precaution jieoea- 
sary in an enemy's country, did not yet know the 
whole extent of his own good fortune. But at 
last a messenger despatched* by the slaves ao* 
quainted him with the success of their noble effort 
for the recovery of their liberty; and at the same 
time deputies ayrrived from the town, in order to 
pesent him the keys of their gates, and to 
implore his protection from military violence. 
While he was deliberating concerning the proper 
measures for this purpose, the soldiers, fearing 
that they should be deprived of the booty which 
they had expected, rushed suddenly and without 
orders into the town, and began to kill and 
plunder without distinction. It was then too 
late to restrain their cruelty, their avarice, or 
licentiousness. All the outrages of which sol- 
diers are capable in the fury of a storm, all the 
excesses of which men can be guilty when their 
passions are heightened by the contempt and 
hatred which difference in manners and religion 
inspires, were committed. Above thirty thou- 
sand of the innocent inhabitant* perished on that 
unhappy day, and ten thousand were carried 
away as slaves. Muley-Hascen took possessioa 
of a throne surrounded with carnage, abhorred 
by his subjects, on whom he had brought such 
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ealamities, and pitied even by those whose rash- 
ness had been the occasion of them. The Em- 
peror lamented the &tal accident which had stain* - 1535. 
ed the lustre of his victory ; and amidst such a 
scene of horror there was but one spectacle that 
afforded him any satisfaction. Ten thousand 
Christian slaves, among whom* were several per- 
sons of distinction, met him as he entered the 
town; and falling on their knees, thanked and 
blessed him as their deliverer. 

At the same time that Charles accomplished Restom 
his promise to the Moorish King, of re-establish- Kingtohii 
ing him in his dominions, he did not neglect ^^nme* 
what was necessary for bridling the power of the 
African corsairs, for the security of his own sub- 
jects, and for the interest of the Spanish crown. 
In order to gain these ends, he concluded a 
treaty with Muley-Hascen on the foUomng eon- 
4ition8 :-*-That he fhould hold the kingdom of 
Tunis in fee of t&e erovm of Spain, and do 
homage to the Emperor as -his Uege lord : that 
all the Christian slaves now within his dominions^ 
c£ whatever nation, should be set at liberty with- 
out ransom; that no subject of the Emperor's 
should for the future be detained in servitude; 
that no Turkish corsair should be admitted into 
the ports of his dominions ; that free trade, to- 
gether with the public exercise pf the Christian 
religion, should be aljowed to all the Emperor's 
subjects ; that the Emperor should not only re- 
tain the Gk>letta, but that all the other sea-portq 
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in' the kingdom wbioh were fortified {should be 
^ put into his hands; that Muley-Haseen should 
id94. P»y ranually twol?e tboufiwd cj^mtu lor the 
iubsiatenoe 4>f tba ^pwwh garrison in the Go? 
l^tta; that he abould enter int^ qa alliance with 
any of the Emperor's enemies, and should pre- 
aent to him every yesur, as an acknowledgment 
of his vansalage, six Moorish hniopei and aa many 
hawks.* Having thus settled the affitirs of Afri* 
€a ; chastised the insoienoe of the oorsairs; secur- 
ed a safe retreat for the fihips of his subjects^ 
and a proper static to his own fleets* on that 
coatt from which he waa most infested by pirat- 
Ang. ir. ipel dei^odations, Charles emharked again for 
£ur^)et the tempestuous weather and nckness 
among his troops not permitting him to pursue 
Barharofi9a.f 



^J^ By diis expedition, the merit of which 

Emi^eror^ have been estimated* in^that age» rather by 

aogoired. ^^ Apparent generosity of die undertaking, the 

magnificence wherewith it was conducted, and 

the success which crowned it, than by the imp 

portanee of the consequences that attended it, 

the £mperor attained a greater height of glory 

.. ,,.. . 11 ■ ■ ^ . , , I . , , , , I ■ ■■■ I ii I ii II 

* Du Mont Corps Diplomat, ii iftB, Baammta Hist de 
Kapoli^ iv. 89. 

t Job. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunetancj ap. Scard. 
* V. ii. p. 8^0, &c. Jovii Histor. Ijb. xxxiv. \53, &c. Sandov. 
ii. 154, &e. Vertot Hist de Cheval. de Malthe. Epistres 
des Princes, par Rusodli, Unduitea par Belkforeit» p. 119, 
120, &c, Antcm. PoBtii Consentiiii Hist BelU adv. Bsrbur. 
ap. Matthffii Analects. 
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tlua at any other period of his reign. Twenty 
thousand slaves whom he freed from bondage, 
either by his arps or by his treaty with Muley- ^535. 
Ilascey,* each of whom ho clothed and frimisbed 
with the me^s ^ re^nrnin^ tp ih^it respective 
countries, spread all over Europe the fame of their 
benefactor's munificence^ extolling his power and 
abilities with the exaggeration flowing from gra- 
titude and admir^tipn, J.^ C9ipparis6n with him 
the ether monarchs of Europe made an incon- 
siderable figure. They seemed to be solicitous 
about nothing but their private and particular in- 
terests; while Charles, with an elevation of senti- 
ment which became the chief prince in Christen- 
dom, appeared to be eonearBed for the honour of 
the Christian name, and attentive to the public 
security and welfare^ 

* fiammaote i&t de 10jip. voL If. p. 108. 
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Unfortunately for the repliUtion of Fnmds ; 
I. among his contemporaries, his conduct, tt ' 
this juncture, appeared a perfect contrast to that 
of his rival, as he laid hold on* the opportunity 
afforded him hy the Emperor's haying turned his 
yihole force against the common enemy of Christ- 
endom, to revive liis pretensions in Italy,* and to 
plunge Europe into a new war. The treaty of 
Cambray, as has been observed, did not remove 
the causes of enmity between the two contending 
princes ; it covered up, but did not extinguish the 
flames of discord. Francis in particular, who 
waited with, impatience for a proper occasion of 
recovering the reputation as well as th^ territories 
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>rkich he had lost, contmned to carry on his nego- 




tiations in different courts against the ^Emperor, 
taking the utmost pains to heighten the jealousy i^. 
which many princes entertained of his power or 
designs, and to inspire the rest with the same sus- 
picion and fear: among others, he applied to Fran- 
cis Sforssa, who, though indebted to Charles for the 
possession of the duchy of Milan, had received it 
on such hard conditions as rendered him not only 
a vassal of the Empire, but a tributary dependant 
Upon the Emperor. The honour of having married 
the Emperor's niece did not reconcile him to this 
ignominious state of subjection, which became so 
intolerable even to Sforza, though a weak and 
poor-^irited prince, that he listened with eager- 
ness to the first proposals Francis made of rescu- 
ing him from the yoke. These proposals were 
conveyed to him by Maraviglia, or Merveille as 
he is called by the French historians, a Milanese 
gentleman residing at Paris ; and soon after, in 
Older to carry on the negotiation with greater ad- 
vantage, Merveille was sent to Milan, on pretence 
of visiting his relations, but with secret credeh- 
tials from Francis as his envoy« In this character 
he was received by Sforza. But notwithstanding 
his care to. keep that circumstance concealed^ 
Charles suspecting or having received information 
of it, remonstrated and threatened in such an 
high tone, that the Duke and his ministers, equ^-> 
ly intimidated, gave the world immediately a 
most infamous proof of their servile fear of offend- 
ing the Emperor* As Merveille had neither the 
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p twfancir mre tiie tenrper whixsh ih» fkirctmai 
wheveiD lie irss enfioyed required, tliey flrtftftly 
deeo^red hhkt iaM* ^qn^rreK n^ wlndr be fajippened 
t9 kfll his anta^nist^ toef ^ the Duke's dome»- 
tiot^ jwd harring iastaiitly seized bim» tbty corder- 
ed biHi to be tried for thst criflK, snd to be be^ 
beaded. FrariiciBv no* lete* astonished at iioB tio- 
btiM» of a character held sacred among llie moat 
VBkiSPniMei nation thianr enraqifed at the insult of- 
ibred to* the dignity of his orown, threatened 
Mxraa with the eflfeot9*-of his indignation, and 
ooniphfned to the Emj^enor, whom he eonaidered 
m the reAl author of that unexain)^Ied outrage. 
'Bab rMMving t^ satisfaction from' either, he ap- 
pealed to ail the ytinoes of Europe, and thought 
bimaelf now ontitfed ta taie Tongealnee fixt ati in- 
jory whkd» it would hiaive been indecent and pusU- 
baiimoiio to let pass with impunity. 

rnnciB BEmo thw furnished with a^ pretesct ftr bt^^ 

^tute ning a war on whieh he had di^eady resolved; be 
multiplied his efiPorts in order t& draw in other 
princes to take part iti the quarrel. But aH hia 
xneasures Ibr t&b purpose weie diseoncerted by 
unforeseen events. Aifler having saerifieed' ike 
honour of l^e i^yal fiimily of France by the 
marriage of bia son with Catherine of Medioi; in 
order to nin Clement, the death of thtft pen* 
. tiff had deprived him of all the advantages 
which he expected to derive from his* friendsbipi 
Paul, his suocessor, though attached by inelina- 
tiou to the Imperial interest seemed detennined 
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tontatiitaiti the neutrality suitable to bis ebarae- Book 
ter a8 the common father of the eontendfaig prin- >^^ \^ 
ces. The King of England, Occnpied with d^ uss. 
mertic cares and projects, dedined for once engag- 
ibg in the aflaird <^ the Continent, and refusal 
to assist f'rancis unless he woqM Itnitat^ his ex- 
ample in throwing off the Papal supremacy^ 
Thesd disappointments led him to solidt with Hu a^oii 
greater ' earnestness the aid of the ProtesUtnt ^^b^ 
INTinoeft associated by the kagne of Smalkalde. Germa» 
That he might the more Easily acquire their eon^- anti. 
fidence^ he endei^voured to accommodate himself 
to their p^redominant passion-^2eal for their reli- 
gious tenetsi He affieoted a wondetfol moder- 
. ation with regard to the potnts in dispute ; he per- 
mitted Beltay, his envoy in Germany, to ex{!lain 
bi# Miniiments coneemtng some of the most im- 
portant Articles in terms not fat diflbrent fiDttr 
thoi^ tiSed by the Protestants ,-* he even conde- 
se^ded to invite Melimethon, whose gentle man- 
aers aad pacific spirit distinguished him among 
the Reformers, to yiAt Psris,^that by his assist- 
ance he might concert the most proper measures 
lor reeoneOing the contending sects which so un- 
happily divided the chuich.t These concessiona 
must be considered father as lirts of policy than the 
lesult of coQVictiOn ; for whatever impresrion the 
new opinions in reBgion had made on his sisters 
the Queen of Navarre and Duchess of Ferrara, 

• Preheti Scrifit Rer. Genoan. iii. S64, &c. Sleid. Hidt. 
178, 185. Seokend. Kb. iii. lOS. 
t Gcmantfii Vila Fh. Hshnctbenu^ l»am. Hag. lS66,p^l9. 
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fiooK the gaiety of Francis' own temper, and his love of* 
f_^^_r pleasure, allowed him little leisure to examiae 
theologicsl controversies. 



1^5. 



Irritates 

thflOL 



* But soon after he lost all the frtdts of this dis^ 
ingenuous artifice, by a step very inconsistent with 
his declarations to the German princes. This 
step, however, the prejudices of the age, and t^he 
religious sentiments of his own subjects, rendered 
it necessary for him to take. His close union with 
the King of England, an excommunicated heretic; 
his frequent negotiations with the German Fro^ 
testants ; but, above all, his giving public audience 
to an envoy from Sultan Solyman, had excited 
violent suspicions concerning the sincerity of his 
attachment to religion. To have attacked the 
Emperor, who^ on all occasions, made hi^^ pre- 
tensions to zeal in defence of the Catholic faith, 
and at the very juncture when he was preparing 
for his expedition against Barbarossa, which was 
then considered as a pious enterprise, could not 
have failed to confihn such unfavourable senti- 
ments with r^ard to Francis, and called on him 
to vindicate himself by some extraordinary de- 
monstration of his reverence for the established 
doctrines of the church. The indiscreet zeal of 
some of his subjects who had imbibed the Pro- 
testant opinions, furnished him mth such an oc- 
casion as he desired. They had affixed to the 
gates of the Louvre and other public places, pa- 
pers containing indecent reflections on the doc- 
trines and rites of the Popish church. Six of the 
persons conclemed in this rash action were discov- 
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ered and seized^ The King^ ia order to avert 
the judgments which it was supposed their blas- 
phemies might draw down upon the nation, ap- ibss. 
pointed a solemn procession. The holy sacrament 
was carried through the city in great pomp; 
Francis walked uncovered before it> bearing a 
torch in his hand ; the princes of .the blood sup- 
pcnrted the canopy over it ; the nobles marched in 
order behind- In the presence of this numerous 
assembly, the King, accustomed to express himself 
on every subject in strong and animated language, 
declared that if one of his hands were infected 
with heresy, he would cut it off with the other, 
and .would not spare even his own children, if 
found guilty of that crime. A^ ^ dreadful proof 
of his being in earnest, the six unhappy persons 
were publicly burnt before the procession was 
jfinished, with circumstances of the most shocking 
barbarity attending their execution.* 

The princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled 2^'®" 
with resentment and indignation at the cruelty join him. 
with which their brethren were treated, could 
not conceive Francis to be sincere, when he 
oflered to protect in Germany those very tenets 
which he persecuted with such rigour in his own 
dominions ; so that all Bellay's art and eloquence, 
in vindicating his master or apologisihg for his 
conduct, made but little impression upon them. 
They considered likewise, that the Emperor, who 

» Belcarii Comment Rer. Gallic. 646. Sleid. Hist 175, isc 
. VOL. III. U 
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hitherto had never employed violence against 
the doctrines of the Reformers, nor even given 
1536, them much molestation in their progress, was 
now bound by the agreement at* Ratisbon not to 
disturb such as had embraced the new opinions ; 
' and the Protestants wisely regarded this as a more 
certain and immediate security than the preca- 
rious and distant hopes with which Francis endea- 
voured to allure them. Besides, the manner in 
which he had behaved to his allies at the peace 
of Cambray was too recent to be forgotten, and 
did not encourage others to rely much on his 
friendship or generosity. Upon all these ac» 
counts the Protestant princes refused to .assist 
the French King ip any hostile* attempt against 
the Emperor. The Elector of Saxony, the most 
zealous among them, in order to avoid giving 
any umbrAge to Charles, would not permit Me- 
lancthon to visit the court of France, although 
that Reformer, flattered perhaps by the invita- 
tion of so great a monarch, or hoping that his 
presence there might be of signal advantage to 
the Protestant cause, discovered a strong indinar- 
tion to undertake the journey.* 

J^« But though none of the many princes who 

army ad- cuvied or dreaded the power of Charles would 

toS^ second Frkncis' efforts in order to reduce and 

Italy. circumscribe it, he, nevertheless, commanded his 

■■ " I ' ■ ■ I ^^^"^ I ■ ■! - ■ 111. 

* Camerarii Vita Melan. Ui, &c 415. Seckend. lib. iii. 
107. 
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army to advance towards the frontiers of Italy. 
As his sole pretext for taking arms was that he _ 
might chastise the Duke of Milan for his insolent i5Sfi^ 
and crael breach of the law of nations, it might 
have been expected that the whole weight of his 
vengeance was to have fallen on his territories. 
But on a sudden, and at their very commence- 
ment, the operations of war took another direc- 
tion. Charles^ Duke of Savoy, one of the least 
active and able princes of the line from which he 
descended, had married Beatrix of Portugal, the 
sister of the Empress. By her great talents she 
soon acquired an absolute ascendant over her hus- 
band : and proud of her affinity to the Emperor, 
or allured hy^ the magnificent promises with which 
he flattered her ambition, she formed an union 
between the Duke and the Imperial court, ex- 
tremely inconsistent with that neutrality which 
wise policy, as well as the situation of his domi- 
nions, had hitherto induced him to observe. in all 
the quarrels between the contending monarchs* 
Francis was abundantly sensible of the distress to 
which he might be exposed, if, when he entered 
Italy, he should leave behind him the territories 
of a prince devoted so obsequiously to the Em- 
peror, that he had sent his eldest son to be edu- 
cated in the court of Spain, as a kind of hostage 
for his fidelity. Clement the Seventh, who had 
represented this danger in a strong light during 
hi* interview With Francis at Marseilles, sug- 
gested to him, at the same time, the proper 
method of guarding ag^nst it» having advised 
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him to begin his operations against the Milanese 
by taking possession of Savoy and Piedmont, a» 
the only certain way of seciuing a eommunica- 
tion with his own dominions. Frands, h%hly 
irritated with the Duke on many accounts, parti*- 
SS^^^i^ eukrly for having luppfied the Constable Bbur- 
bon with the money that enabled him to levy the 
body of troops which mined the French army 
in the fatal battle of Pavia, was not unwilling to* 
let hin) now fe^l both <how deeply he resented^ 
and how severely he oould punish these injuries. 
Nor did he want several pretexts which gave 
some colour of equity to the violence that he in«- 
tend&d. The territories of France and Savoy 
lying contiguous to each other^ and intermingled 
in many places, various disputes, unavoidable in 
such a situation, subsisted between the two sove* 
teigns concerning the limits of their respective 
property; and besides, Ftancis, in right of big 
mother Louise of Savoy, had large claims upon 
the Duke her brother, for her share in thdr 
Cither's succession. Being unwilling, however,, 
to begin hostilities without some cause of quarrd 
more specious than these pretensions^ many of 
which were obsolete and others dubious, he de- 
manded permission to march through Piedmont 
in his way to the Milanese, hoping that the Duk^ 
from an excess of attachment to the Imperial 
interest, might refuse this request, and thus give 
a greater appearance of justice to all his opera* 
tions against him- But if we may believe the 
historians of Savoy, who appear to be better io.- 
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formed with regard to this particular than thosa 
of France, the DUke readily, and with a good 
grace, granted what it was not in his power to ^^s^ 
deny, promising free passage to the French troops 
418 was desired; so that Francis, as the only 
method now left of justifying the measures which 
he determined to take, was obliged to insist fox 
full satisfaction with regard to every thing that 
-either the crown pf France or his mother Louise 
could demand of the house of Savoy.* Such an 
evasive answer as might have be^i expected being 
made to this requisition, the French urmy, under 
the Admiral Brion, poured at once into the 
Duke's territories at diiBTerent places* The eonur 
tries of Bresse and Bugey, united at that time to 
Savoy^ were overrun in a moment Most of the 
towns in the Duchy of 8avoy opened their gate$ 
at the approach of the enemy; a few which at- 
tempted to make resistance were easily taken; 
and before the end of the campaign, the Duke 
aaw himself stripped of all his dominions but the 
province of Piedmont, in which there were not 
many places in a condition to be defended. 

To complete the Duke's misfortunes, the city Thedtyof 

of Geneva, -the sovereignty of which he claimed nooren 

and in some degree possessed, threw off his yoke, *^ iflwty. 
and its revolt drew along with it the loss of the 

* HistaiieGenealogiquedeSfiyoye^parGttiGhBiKnJ^St^ 
fol. Lyon. 1660, L 6S9, &c. 
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adjacent territories. Geneva was at that time 
an Imperial city ; and though* under the direct 
1535. dominion of its own Bishops and the remote sove- 
reignty of the Dukes of Savoy, the form of its 
internal constitution was purely republican, be- 
ing governed by syndics and a council chosen 
by the citizens. From these distinct and often 
clashing jurisdictions two opposite parties took 
their rise, and had long subsisted in the state; 
the one, composed of the advocates for the privi-; 
leges of the community, assumed the name of 
Eignotz, or confederates in defence of liberty ; 
and branded the other, which supported the epis^ 
copal or ducal prerogatives, with the name of 
1532. Mammelukes or slaves. At length the Protest- 
ant opinions beginning to spread among the 
citizens, inspired such as embraced them with 
that bold enterprising spirit which always accom<i 
panied or was naturally produced by them in their 
first operations. As both the Duke and Bishop 
were, from interest, from prejudice, and from 
political considerations, violent enemies of the 
Reformation, all the new converts joined with, 
warmth the party of the Eignotz ; and zeal for 
religion mingling with the love of liberty, added 
strength to that generous passion. The rage and 
animosity of two factions shut up within the 
same walls, occasioned frequent insurrections; 
which terminating mostly to the advantage .of 
the friends of liberty, they daily became moro 
powerfid. 
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The Duke and Bishop, forgetting their ancient 
contests about jurisdiction, had united against 
their common enemies, and each attacked them uss. 
with his proper weapons. The Bishop excommu- 
nicated the people of Geneva as guilty of a double 
crime; of impiety in apostatising from the estab- 
lished religion, and of sacrilege, in invading the 
rights of his see. The Duke attacked them as 
rebels against their lawful prince, and attempted 
to render himself master c^ the city, first by sur- 
prise, aQd then by open force. The citizens, 1534. 
despising the thunder of the Bishop's censures, 
boldly asserted their independence gainst the 
J)uke; and partly by their own valour, partly 
by the powerM assistance which they received 
firom the canton of Bern, together with ' some 
small supplies both of men and money secretly 
furnished by the King of FranG^, they defeated 
all his attempts. Not satisfied with having re- 
pulsed him, or with remaining always upon the 
defensive themselves, they now took advantage 
of the Duke's inability to resist them, while over-* 
whelmed by the armies of France, and seized 
several castles and places of strength which he 
possessed in the neighbourhood of Greneva ; thus 
delivering the city from those odious monuments 
of its former subjection, and rendering the pvibfic 
liberty more secure for the future. At the same 
time the canton of Bern invaded and conquered 
the Fays de Vaud, to which it had some preten- 
sions. The canton of Friburg, though z^ously. 
attached to the Catholic religion, and having no 
robject of contest with the Duke, laid hold on part 
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of the spoilfl of that unfortnate prmee. A great 
portion of these eonquestt or usurpations behig 
1535. still retained by the two cantons, add considersbly 
to their power, and have become the most vahi- 
able part of their territories. Geneva, notwith- 
standing many schemes and enterprises of the 
Dukes of Savoy to re-establish their dominion 
over it, still keeps possession of its independ- 
ence ; and in consequence of that blessing, ha^ 
attained a degree of consideration, wealth, and 
elegance, which it could not otherwise have 
reached.* 

The Em- Amidst such a successiou of disastroitt events, 
auTto as- the Duke of Savoy had no other resource but the 
Ddctof E™P^^^^« protection, which, upon his return 
i9i\oj. from Tunis, fae demanded with the most earnest 
importunity; and as his misfortunes yrere occa- 
sioned chiefly by his attachment to the Imperial 
interest, he had a just title to immediate assist- 
ance. Charles, however, was not in a condition 
to support him with that vigour and despatch 
which the exigency of his affairs called for. Moat 
of the troops employed in the African expedition, 
having be^n raised for that service alone, were 
disbanded as soon as it was finished ; the veteran 
forces under Antonio de L#eyva were hardly suf- 
ficient for the defence of the Milanese ; and the 



* Hist de la Ville de Geneve, pur Spon, 12nio. Utr. 16S5^ 
p. 99. Hist de la Reformation de Suisse par Roucfaat Gcsi. 
17£S^ torn. iv. p. £94, &c torn. v. p. 21 6^ &c Mem. de 
BelUy, 181. 
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!Eiiipem*g treasuiy was entirely drained by his 
extraordinary efforts against the Infidels. 

168X 

But the death of Francis Sforza, occasioned, Oets4. 
according to some historians, by the terror of a ^^/^ 
French invasion, which had twice been fatal to ^^ ^ 
his fiutnily, afforded the Emperor full leisure to 
psepare for action. By this unexpected event, 
the nature of the war and the causes of discord 
were totally changed Francis* first pretext for 
taking arms, in order to chastise Sforza for the 
insult offered to the dignity of his crown, was at 
once cut off; but as that prince died without is- Fnuids' 
sue, all Francis* rights to the duchy of Milan, l?^"- 
which he had yielded only to Sforza and his pos- that 
terity, returned back to him in Ml force. As '^'^^' 
the recovery of the Milanese was the &vourite 
object of that monarch, he instantly renewed his 
daim to it ; and if he had supported his preten^ 
sions by ordering the powerful army quartered in 
Savoy to advance, without losing a moment, to- 
wards Milan, he could hardly have failed to se- 
cure the important point of possession. But 
Francis, who became less enterprising as he ad- ^ 
vanced in years, und who was overawed at some 
times into an excess of caution by the remem- 
brance of his past misfortunes, endeavoured to 
establish his rights by negotiation, not by arms ; 
and from a timid moderation, fatal in all great 
affairs, neglected to improve the favourable o/ppor- 
tunity which presented itself. Charles was more 
decisive in his operations, and in quality of sove- 
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reigii) took possession of the duchy, as a vacant 
fief of the £mpire. While Francis endeavour* 
1535. ed to explain and assert his title to it by argu- 
ments and memorials, or employed various arts in 
order to reconcile the Italian powers to the 
thoughts of his r^;aining footing in Italy, his rival 
was silently taking effectual steps to prevent it 
The Emperor, however, was very earefid not «to 
discover too early an intention of this kind ; but 
seeming to admit the equity of Francis' claixD^ 
he appeared solicitous only about giving him pos* 
session in such a manner as might not disturb 
the peace of Europe, or overturn the balance of 
power in Italy, which the politicians of that 
country were so desirous of preserving. By this 
artifice he deceived Francis, and gained so much 
confidence with the rest of Europe, that, almost 
.without incurring any suspicion, he involved the 
affair in new difficulties, and protracted the ne« 
gotiations at pleasure. Sometimes he proposed 
to grant the investiture of Mil^ to the Duke aS 
Orleans, Francis' second son, sometimes to the 
Duke of Angouleme, his third son ; as the views 
and inclinations of the French court varied, he 
transferred his choice alternately from the one 
to the other, with such profound and well-con- 
ducted dissimulation, that neither Francis nor 
his ministers seem to have penetrated his real 
intention ; and all military operations were entire- 
ly suspended, as if ^nothing had remained but to 
eiiter quietly into possession of what they de- 
manded. 




war. 
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During the interval of leisure gained in this 
manner, Charles on his return from Tunis assem- 
bled the states both of Sidly and Naples; and as 1536. 
they thought themselves greatly honoured by the charWt 
presence of theur sovereign, and were no less tionsfor 
pleased with the apparent disinterestedness of his 
expedition into Africa than dazzled by the suc- 
cess .which had attended his arms, he prevailed on 
them to vote him such liberal subsidies as were 
seldom granted in that age. This enabled him 
to recruit his veteran troops, to levy a body of 
Germans, and to take every other proper precau- 
tion for executing or supporting the measures on 
which he had determined. Bellay, the French 
enyoy in Germany, having discovered the inten- 
tion of raising troops in that country, notwith- 
standing all the pretexts employed in order to 
conceal it, first alarmed his master with this evi- 
dent proof of the Emperor's insincerity.* But 
Francis was so possessed at that time with the 
nge of negotiation, in all the artifices and refine- 
ments of which his rival &r surpassed him, that 
instead of banning his military operations and 
pushing them with vigour, or seizing the Milan- 
ese before the -Imperial army was assembled, he 
satisfied himself with making new offers to the 
Emperor, in order to procure the investiture by 
hia voluntary deed. His offers were indeed so 
liberal and advantageous, that if ever Charles had 
intended to grant his demand, he could not have 

* Mem. de Bellay, 192. 
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rejected them with decency. He dekteroaslj 
eluded them by declaring, that until he consulted 
the Pope in person he could not take hit final re> 
solution with regard to a point which so nearly 
concerned the peace of Italy. By this evasion hd 
gained some farther time &r ripening the schemes 
which he had in view. 



*rheEra- The Empcror at last advauocd towards Romc^ 
to^Romc, and made his public entry into that city with 
-April 6. extraordinary pomp; but it being found neces* 
sary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple 
of Peac^, in order to widen one of the streets 
through which the cavalcade had to pass, aD the 
historians take notice of this trivial circumstance^ 
atid they are fond to interpret it as an omen of 
the bloody war that folbwed. Charlei^ it is cer* 
tain, had by this time banished all thoughts of 
peace, and at last threw off the mask with whidi 
he had so long covered his designs from the court 
of France, by a declaration of his sentiments no 
less singular than explicit. The French ambas- 
sadors having in their master's name demanded a 
definite reply to his propositions concerning the 
investiture of Milan, Charles promised to give it 
next day in presence of the Pope and Cardinab 
assembled in full consistory. These being accord- 
ingly met, and all the foreign ambassadors invit- 
ed to attend, the Emperor stood up, and addresa- 
ing himself to the Pope, expatiated for aome 
time on the sincerity of his own wishes for the 
peace of Christendom, as well as his abhorrence 



His pub- 
lic invect- 
ive against 
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6f WW, the misenet of which he enutnenited at 
great lragth> with studied and ekboiate oratory ; _ 

lie coHiplained that all his endeavours to preserve i^^^ 
the tranquiUity of Europe had hiUierto been de- 
feated by the restless and unjust ambition of the 
Fr^idi King ; that even during his minority he 
had proofs of the unfriendly and hostile intentiona 
of that monarch ; that afterwards he had openly 
attempted to. wrest fit>m him the Imperial crown, 
which belonged to him by a title no less just than 
imtural ; that he had neict invaded his kingdom 
of Navarre ; that» not satisfied with this^ he had 
attacked his territories as well as those of his alliei» . 
both in Italy and the Low Countries ; that when 
the valour of the Imperial troops, rendered irre- 
aistible by the protection q( the Almighty, had 
chedLed his progress, ruined his armies, and 
teiiied his person, he continued to pursue by de- 
ceit what he had undertaken with injustice; that 
he had violated every article in the treaty of Ma- 
drid, to which he owed his liberty, and as soon as 
he returned to his dominions took measures for 
rekindting the war which that pacification had 
happily eiitinguished ; that when new misfor- 
tunes compelled him to sue again for peace at 
Cambray, he concluded and observed it with 
equal insincerity; that soon after he had formed 
dangerous connexions with the heretical princea 
in Germany, and incited them to disturb the tran- 
quiQity of the Empire ; that now he had driven 
die Duke of Savoy, a prince married to a sister 
of the Empress, and joined in close alliance with 
Spain, out df the greater part of his territories ; 
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that after injuries so often repeated, and amtdst 
so many sources of discord, all hope of amity or 
J 536. concord became desperate; and though he him* 
self was still willing to grant the investiture of 
Milan to one of the princes of France, there was 
little probability of that event taking place, as 
Francis, on the one hand, would not consent to 
what was necessary for securing the tranquillity 
of Europe, nor, on the other, could he think it 
reasonable or safe to give a rival the uncondi^ 
tional possession of all that he demanded. ** Let 
us not, however," added he, ** continue wantonly 
Challenges to shed the blood of our innocent subjects; let ut 
^^^ decide the quarrel man to man, with what arms 
combat. he pleases to choose, in our shirts, on an island, a 
bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river ; let 
the duchy df Burgundy be put in deposit on his 
part, and that of Milan on mine ; these shall be 
the prize of the conqueror: and after that, let 
the united forces of Germany, Spain, and France 
be employed to humble the power of the Turk^ 
and to extirpate heresy out of Christendom. But 
if he, by declining this method of terminating 
our differences, renders war inevitable, nothing 
shall divert me from prosecuting it to such extre^ 
mity as shall reduce one of us to be the poorest 
gentleman in his own dominions. Nor do I fear 
that it will be on me this misfortune shall fall : I 
enter upon action with the fairest prospect of suc- 
cess ; the justice of my cause, the union of my 
subjects, the number and valour of my troops, 
the experience and fidelity of my generals, all 
combine to ensure it Of all these advantages 
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tte King of France is destitute; and were my 
resources no more certain and my hopes of 
victory.no better founded than his, I would in- \im. 
stantly throw myself at his feet, and with folded 
hands, and a rope about my neck, implore his 
mercy.''* 

This long harangue the Emperor delivered 
with an elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the 
greatest vehemence of expression and gesture. 
The French ambassadors, who did not fully com- 
prehend his meaning, as he spake in the Spanish 
tongue, were totally disconcerted, and at a loss 
how they should answer such an unexpected in- 
vective : when one of them began to vindicate his 
master's conduct, Charles interposed abruptly, 
and would not permit him to proceed. The 
Pope, without entering into any particular de- 
tail, satisfied himself with a short but pathetic 
recommendation of peace, together with an offer 
of employing his sincere endeavours in order to 
procure that blessing to 'Christendom; and the 
assembly broke up in the greatest astonishment 
at the extraordinary scene which had been exhi- 
bited. In no part of his conduct, in^^eed, did 
Charles ever deviate* so widely from his general 
character. Instead gf that prudent recollection, Tiie ro». 
that composed and regular deportment, so strictly ^^f ^Lh 
attentive to decorum, and so admirably adapted measure. 
to conceal his own passions, for which he was at 
all other times conspicuous, he appears on this 

* Bellay, 1 99- Sandov. Hist, del Emper. u\ S20. 
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occaaon, befinre one <tf the most august ssscmblies 
_ _ in Europe, boasting of his own power and ex- 
i<3«. ploits with insolrace; inveighing against his 
enemy with indecency; and challenging him to 
combat with an ostentatious valour, more beoom* 
ing a champion in romance than the first mon- 
arch in Christendom. But the well-known and 
powerful operation of continued prosperity, as 
well as of exi^erated praise, even upon the 
firmest minds, sufficiently accounts for this seem- 
ing inconsistency. After having compelled Soly- 
man to retreat, and having stripped Barbarossa of 
a kingdom, Charles hegua to consider his arms as 
invincible* He had been entertained* ever since 
his return from Africa, with repeated scenes of 
triumphs and public rejoictngs ; the wators and 
poets of Italy, the most elegant at that time in 
£ur(^, had exhausted their genius in panegyric 
on his conduct and merit, to which the astrolo- 
gers added magnificent promiaes of a mwe splen- 
did fortune still in store. Intoxicated with all 
these, he forgot his usual reserve and moderation, 
and was unable to restrain this extravagant sally 
of vanity, which became the more remarkable by 
being both so uncommon and so jpublic. 

He himself seems to h^ve been immediately 
sensible of the impropriety of his behaviour ; and 
when the French ambassadors demanded next 
day a more clear explanaticm of what he had said 
concerning the combat, he told them that they 
were not to consider his proposal as a formal chal- 
lenge to their master, but as an expedient £br pre- 
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renting bloodshed; he endeavoured to soften seve- 
nd expressions in his disooorse; and spoke in terms 
ftill of respect towards Francis. But though this isse. 
slight apolc^ was far from being sufficient to re- 
move the offence which had been given. Frauds^ 
by an unaccoiintable infatuation, continued to 
n^otiate, as if it had still been possible to bring 
their differences to a period by an amicable com« 
» position. Charles finding him so eager to run into 
the snare, favoured the deception, and by seeming 
to listen to his proposals, gained farther time to 
prepare for the execution of his own designs.* 

At last the Imperial army assembled on the Cbarles 
frontiers of the Milanese, to the amount of forty f^^^ 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse, while 
that of France encamped near VerceUi in Pied- 
mont, being greatly inferior in number, and 
weakened by the departure cf a body of Swiss 
whom Charles artfully persuaded the Popish 
cantons to recall that they might not serve 
against the Duke of Savoy, theif ancient ally. 
The French General, not daring to risk a 
battle, retired as soon as the Imperialists ad- 
vanced. The Emperor put himself at the Maya. 
head of his forces, which the Marquis del 
Guasto, the Duke of Alva^ and Ferdinand de 
Gonzago, commanded undef bim, though the 
supreme direction of the whole leas committed 
to Antonio de Leyva, whose abilities and expe- 



* Mem. de Bellay, ^05, &c. 
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rienee justly entitled him to that distiBction. 
Charles soon discovered his intention not to con* 
"i536r fine his operations to the recovery of Piedmont 
and Savoy, but to push forward and invade the 
southern provinces of France. This scheme he 
had long meditated, and had long been taking 
measures for executing it with such vigour as 
might ensure success. He had remitted large 
sums to his sister, the Governess of the Liow 
Countries, and to his brother, the King of the 
Romans, instructing them to levy all the forces 
in their power in order to form two separate 
bodies, the one to enter France on the side of 
Ficardy, the other on the side of Champagne; 
while he, with the main army, fell upon die op- 
posite frontier of the kingdom. Trusting to these 
vast preparations, he thought it impossible that 
Francis could resist so many unexpected attacks 
on such different quarters ; and began his enter- 
prise with such confidence of its happy issue, that 
he desired Jovius' the historian to make a large, 
provision of paper sufficient to reoord the victories 
which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generals, instead of enter- 
taining the same sanguine hopes, represented to 
him in the strongest terms the danger of lead- 
ing his troops so far from his own territories, to 
such a distance from his magazines, and into 
provinces which did not yield sufficient subsist- 
ence for their own inhabitants. They entreated 
him to consider the inexhaustible resources of 
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France in maintaining a defensive war, and the 
active zeal with which a gallant nobility would _ 
serve a prince whom they loved, in repdling the i6s«! 
enemies of their country; they recalled to his 
remembrance the fatal miscarriage of Bourbon and 
Pescara, when they ventured upon the same en-^ 
terprise unda* circumstances which seemed as cer- 
tain to promise success ; the Marquis del Guasto, 
in particular, fell on his knees and conjured him 
to abandon the undertaking as desperate. But 
many circumstances combined in leading Charles 
to disregard all their remonstrances. He could 
seldom be brought, on any occasion, to depart 
from a resolution which he had once taken ; he 
^vas too apt to underrate and despise the talents 
of his rival the King of France, because they dif« 
fered so widely from his own ; he ¥ras blinded by 
the presumption which accompanies prosperity, 
and relied, perhaps, in some degree on the pro- 
phecies which predicted the increase of his own 
grandeur. He not only adhered obstinately to 
his bwn plan, but determined to advancd towitrds 
France without waiting for the reduction of any 
part of Piedmont, except such towns as were ab* 
aolutely necessary (ot preserving his communica- 
tion with the Milanese. 

The Marquis de Saluces^ to whom Francis Recovcrt 
had intrusted the command of a small body of oSe of* 
troops left for the defence of Piedmont, rendered ^yfaoM. 
this more easy than Charles had any Reason to 
expect That noUeman^ educated in the court 
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of Fraiioe» distinguished by continual iAark» oT 
the King^s favour, and honoured so lately with a 
\a€, charge of such impcNrtance, suddenly, and with-^ 
out any provocation or pretext of disgust^r revolt^ 
ed from hia benefactor^ His motives to thi9 
treacherous action were as (Childish as the deed 
itself was base. Being strongly possessed with a 
superstitious faith in divination and astrology, 
he believed with full assurance that the fittal: 
period of the French nation was at hand ; that 
ou its ruins the Emperor would establish an uni* 
yersal monarehy i that therefore he ought to fol- 
low the dictates of prudence in attaching himself 
to his^ rising fortune, and could incur no bkme 
for deserting, a^ prince whom* Heaven had devoted 
to destmctioa.^ Hb treason became stiU more 
odious, by his employing that very authority witb 
which Francis had invested him, in order to opea 
the kingdom to his enemies. Whatever measures 
were proposed or undertaken by the officers under 
his command for the defence of their conquests, he 
rejected or defeated. Whatever properly belong- 
ed to himself,, as commander-in-chief, to provide 
or perform for that purpose, he totally neglected* 
In this manner he rendered towna even of the 
greatest consequence untenable^ by leaving them 
destitute either of provisions, or ammunition, or 
artillery, or a sufficient garrison; and tiie Impe- 
rialists must have reduced Piedmont in as short a 
tim e as was necessary to march through it, if Mont- 

^ BeUay, 22je, a; 2i6, k 
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peastft, tbetSovenior of Fossano, had not, by an 
extraordinary effortof courage and military con- 
duet, detained theiii.almo6t a month brfore that in* i^«. 
€onsideraUe place. 

By (Susmentorions and seasonable seitice, he ^7*^' 
^ned his master sufficient time {at assembling fhe de- 
liisforoesy and for concerting ti system of defence ^^-^^ 
against a danger which be now saw to be inevit- dmn. 
able. Francis fixed upon the only proper and 
eflectnal plan for defeating the invasion of a 
powerful «nemy.; and his prudence in choosing 
this plan, as weU as his perseverance in executing 
it, deserve the greater pruse, as it was equally 
<x>ntTary to his own natural temper and to the 
genius of the French nation.. He determined to 
remiun altogether upon the defensive; never to 
iiazard a battle, or even a great skirmish, with- 
out certainty of success ; to fortify his camps in a 
regular manner; to throw garrisons only into 
towns of great strength ; to deprive the enemy ci 
subsistence by laying waste the country before 
them; and to save the whole kingdom by sacri- 
ficing one of 4ts provinces. The execution of this intmsts 
plan he committed entirely to the Mareshfd Mont- Kncywidi 
morency, who was the author of it; a man won- Aee^- 
derfully fitted by nature for such a trust. Haugh- 
ty, severe, confident in his own abilities, and de- 
spinng those of other men ; incapable of being di- 
verted from any resolution by remonstranees or 
entreaties ; and in prosecuting any scheme^ r^ard- 
lesB alike -of lore or of pity. 
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BOOK Montmorency made ehoiee of a strong caoqp ' 
^^' under the walls of Avignon, at the confluence of 
1536. the Rhone and the Durance, one of which plenti^ 
He en- f^jjy supplied his troops with all neeessaries from 
Avjgiioiu the inland provinces, and the other covered his 
camp on that ^ide where it was most prohable the 
enemy would approach. He laboured with un- 
wearied industry to render the fortifications of 
this camp impregoable, and assembled there a 
considerable army, though greatly inferior to that 
of the enemy ; whl]e the King, with aliother body 
of troops^ encamped at Valence, higher up- the 
Rhone. Marseilles and Aries were the oidy 
towns he thought it necessary to .defend; the 
former in order to retain the eommand of the sea ; 
the latter^ as the barrier of the province of Lao- 
guedoc;^ and each of these he furnished with nu- 
roerous garrisons o( his best troops, commanded by 
officers on who^ fidelity and valour he could rely. 
The inhabitants of the other towns, as well as of 
^he open country, were compelled to abandon 
their houses^ and were conducted to the moun- 
tains, to the camp at Avignon, or to the inland 
provinces. The fortificatioiis of sttch places as 
might hQVe afforded shelter or defence to the ene- 
my were thrown down. Corn, forage, and provisions 
of every kind, were carried away or destroyed ; all 
the mills and ovens were npned, and the wells 
filled up or rendered useless. The devastation 
extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and from 
the sea to the confines of JJauphini ; uor does 
|iistory afford any instance among civilized na^ 
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ticms in Mrhich this cruel expedient for the public 
safety was employed with the same rigour. 

At length the Emperor arrived with the van Charles 
of his army on the frontiers of I^vence, and i^^ncei 
was still so possessed with confidence of success^ 
that during a few days when he was obliged to 
halt until the rest of his troops came up, he 
began to divide his future conquests among his 
officers ; and as a new indtement to serve him 
with zeal, gave them liberal promises of offices, 
lands, and.honoiursin France.* The face of de* 
solation, bowever, which presented itself to him 
when he entered the country, began to damp 
his hopes; and convinced him that a monarch 
who, in order to distress an enemy, had volun* 
tarily mined one of hisridiest provinces, would 
defend the rest with desperate obstinacy. Nor 
waa it long before he became sensible that Fran- 
CIS* plan of defence was as prudent as it ap- 
peared to be extraordinary. His fleet, on which 
Charles chiefly depended for subsistence, was 
prevented for some time, by contrary winds and 
other accidents to which naval operations are 
subject, fimn approaching the Frendb coast; 
even after its arrival, it afforded at best a |«e- 
carious and scanty supply to such a numerous 
body- of troops ;f nothing was to. be found in 
the country itself for their support; nor could 
they draw any considerable aid from the domi- 
nions of the Duke of Savoy, exhausted already 

f Bellay, 866, a. f Saadov, ii. tSU 
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by maintaining two great armies. The Empe* 
ror was no less embarrassed how to employ than 
1636. how to subsist his forces ; for though he was now 
in possession of almost an entire province, he 
could not be said to have the command of it while 
he held only defenceless towns, and while the 
French, besides their camp at Avignon, continued 
masters of Marseilles and Aries. At first he thought 
of attacking the camp, and of terminating the 
war by one decisive blow ; but skilful o£Bcers who 
were appointed to view it, declared the attempt 
to be utterly impracticable. He then gave orders 
to invest Marseilles and Aries, hoping that the 
French would quit their advantageous post in 
order to relieve them ; but Montmorency adher- 
ing firmly to his plan, remained immoveable at 
Avignon, and the Imperialists met with such a 
warm reception from the garrisons of both towns, 
that they relinquished their enterprises with Ums 
and disgrace. As a last efibrt the Emperor ad*- 
vanced once more towards Avignon, though with 
an army harassed by the perpetual incursions of 
small parties of the French light troops, wedcen- 
ed by diseases and dispirited by disasters, which 
seemed the more intolerable because they were 
unexpected. 

Montmo- DuKiNO these operations Montmovency found 
^lu^ himself exposed to greater danger from his own 
inadh4^- troops than from the enemy; and their inconsi- 
piui of derate valour went near to have precipitated the 
defence, kingdom into those calamities which he with 
such industry and caution had endeavoured to 
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wcid. Unaccustomed to bebald an enemy ra- 
vaging their country almost mthoat control ; im- 
patient of such long inaction ; unacquainted with 1^39. 
the slow and remote but certain efFects of Mont- 
morency's system ol defence, the French wished 
for a battle with no less ardour than the Impe- 
rialists. Tbey considered the c<»duct of their 
General as a disgrace to their country. His cau- 
tion they imputed to timidity ; bis circumspection 
to want of spirit ; and the constancy with which 
he pursned his plan^ to obstinacy or pride. These 
reflections, whispered at first among the soldiers 
and subalterns, were adopted, by degrees, by offi- 
cers of higher. rank; and as many of them envied 
Montmorency's &your with the King, and more 
were dissatisfied with his harsh disgusting man- 
ner, the discontent soon became great in his 
camp, which was filled with general murmur- 
ings and almost open complaints agiunst his mea- 
sures. Montmorency, on whom the sentiments 
of his own troops made as little impression as 
the insults of the enemy, adhered steadily to his 
system ; though, in order to reconcile the army 
to his maxims, no less eontraxy to the genius dT 
the nation than to the ideas of war among un- 
disciplined troops, he assumed an unusual affii* 
bility in his deportment, and often explained, 
with great condescension, the motives of his con-* 
duct, the advantages which had already result- 
ed from it, and the certain success with which 
it would be attended. At last Francis joined 
his army at Avignon, which having received 
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fieveial Teinfarcemeiit8» he now oonsidered as of 
strength gufficieht to faoe the enemy. As he had 
1536. put no small constraint upon himself in consent- 
ing that his troops should remain so long upon 
the defensive, it can hardly be doubted but that 
his fondness for what was daring and i^ndid^ 
added to the impatience both of officers and sol* 
diersy would at last have overruled Montmorency's 
salutary caution.* 

The re- Happil Y the retreat of the enemy delivered 

wtc^ the kingdom from the danger which any rash 
condition resolution might have occasioned. The Em- 
^iai ^' peror, after spending two inglorious months in 
*™^ Provence, without having performed any thing 
suitable to his vast preparations, or that could 
justify the confidence with which he had boasted 
of his own power, found *that, besides Antonio 
de Leyva and other officers of distinction, he 
had lost one-half of his troops by diseases or 
by famine, and that the rest were in no con- 
dition to struggle any longer with calamities by 
which so many of their companions had perished. 
Necessity, therefore, extorted from him orders 
to retire; and though he was some time in 
motion before the French suspected his in* 
tention, a body of light troops, assisted by 
crowds of peasants, eager* to be revenged on 
those who had brought such desolation on their 



* Mem. de Bellay, 26% ftc 312, &c. 
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eountry, hung upon the rear of the Imperialists^ 
and by seizing every fiivouiable opportunity <tf at- 
taeking them, threw them often xinto confusion. i53«« 
T^ road by which they fled, for they pursued 
their mardi with such disorder and precipitation 
that it scarcely deserves the name of a retreat, was 
strewed with arms or baggage, which in their hur- 
ry and trepidation they had abandoned, and cov- 
ered with the sick, the wounded, atfd the dead; 
insomuch that Martin Bellay, an eye-witness of 
their calamities, endeavours to give his readers 
some idea of them, by comparing their miseries to 
those which the Jews suffered from the victorious 
and destructive army of the Romans.* If Mont? 
morency, at this critical moment, had advanced 
with all his forces, notbing could have saved the 
whole Imperial army from utter ruin. But that 
General, by standiiig so long and so obstinately on 
tbe delbnsiv^ had become cautious to excess ; his 
mind, tenaciotis of any bent it had once takeui 
could not assume 9 contrary one as suddenly as 
the change of circumstances required; and he still 
continued to repeat his' favourite maxims, that* it 
was more prudent to allow the lion to escape than 
to drive him to despair, and that a bridge of gold 
should be made for a retreating enemy. 

The Emperor having c<mducted the shattered 
remains of his troops to the frontiers of MilaUi 
and appointed the Marquis del Guasto to sue- 

* Mem. de Bellay, 3l6. Sandov. Hist, del Emper. ii. 233. 
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ceed Leyra in the goverament of that duehy^ 
set out for Genoa. As he could not bear to 
15S«. expose himself to the scorn of the Italians aftar 
such a 4sad*rever8e of fortune, and did not choose 
under his present circumstances to revisit those 
cities through which he had so lately passed in 
triumph for one conquest and in certain ex- 
Novem. pectation of another, he embarked directly for 
Spaki.* 

9p^1^^ Nor was the progress of his anns on the opi* 
posite frontier of France such as to alleviate in 
any degree the losses which he had sustained in 
Provence. Bellay, by his address and intrigues^ 
had prevailed on so many of die German prinoet 
to withdraw the contingent of troops which they 
had furnished to the King of the Romans, that 
he was obliged to lay aside all thoughts of his 
intended irruption into Champagne. Though 
a powerful army levied in the Low Countries 
entered Picardy, which they found but feebly 
guarded while the strength of the kmgdom 
waDs drawn towards the south, yet the nobility, 
taking arms with their usual alacrity, supplied 
by their spirit the defects of the King's prepara- 
tions, and defended Peronne and other towns 
which were attacked ynth such vigour, as obliged 
the enemy to retire without making any conquest 
of importance*! 



• Jovii Histor. lib. xxxv. p. 174, &c. 
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Thus Francisy by the prudence of hig cmnme^ 
sores, and by the union And valour of his subjects, 
itedered abortive those vast efforts in which his \^, 
rival had afanost ahansted his whole force. As 
this humbled the Emperor's arrc^anee no less than 
it eheeked his power, he was mortified more sen- 
»bly 0n this occasion than on any other during 
the course of the long contests between him and 
the J'rendi monarch. 

One drcnmstance alone imbittered the joy Deatlkof 
with which the success of the campaign inspired ^^ 
Francis. That was the death of the Dauphin, 
his eldest son, a pnnoe of great hopes, and ex- 
tremely beloved by the people on account of his 
resemblance to his father. This happening sud* Imputed 
denly, was imputed to poison^ not only by the ^ ^"°"' • 
vulgar, fond of ascribing the death of illustrious 
personages to extraordinary causes, but by the 
King and his ministers. The Count de Monte- 
cuculi, an Italian noblemah, cup-bearer to the 
Dauphin, being seized on suspicion, and put to 
the torture, openly charged the Imperial Grenerals 
Gonzago and Ley va with having instigated him 
to the commission of that crime : he even threw 
out some indirect and obscure accusations against 
the Emperor himself. At a time when all France 
was exasperated to the utmost against Charles, 
this uncertain and extorted charge was considered 
as an incontestible proof of guilt ; while the con- 
fidence with which both he and his ofiicers assert- 
ed their own innocence, together with the indig- 
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nation, as well as horror, which they eacpresaed on 
their being supposed capable of such a detestable 
i^. action, were litde attended to, and less regarded.* 
It is evident, however, that the Emperor could 
have no inducement to perpetrate such a crime, as 
Francis was still in the vigour of life himself, and 
bad two sons beside the Dauphin grown up al- 
most to the age of manhood. That single consi- 
deration, without mentioning the Emperor's gene- 
ral character, unblemished by the imputation of 
any deed resembling this in atrocity, is more than 
sufficient to counterbalanoe the weight oi t^ dubi- 
ous testimony uttered during the anguish of tor- 
ture.f According to the most unprqudiced his- 
torians, the Dauphin's death was occasioned by 
his having drank too freely of cold vrater after 
overheating himself at tennis ; and this account, 
as it is the most simple, is likewise the most cre- 
dible. But if his days were cut short by poison, 
it is not improbable that tbe Emperor conjectured 
rightly, when he affirmed that it had been admi- 
nistered by the direction of Catherine of Medid, 
in order to secure the crown to the Duke of Or- 
leans, her husband4 The advantages resulting to 
her by the Dauphin's death were obvious as well 
as great ; nor did her boundless and daring ambi- 
tion ever recoil from any actioa necessary towards 
attaining the objects which she had in view. 



* Mem. de Belhy, 289. 

t Sandov. Hist del Emper. ii. 232. 

t Vera y Zuniga Vida dc Carlo V. p. 75. 
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Next year opened with a transaction very un« 
eomiDon, but so incapable of produotng any effect, 
that it would not deserve to be mentioned, if it 1537. 
were not a striking proof of the personal animo- S«^i^ 
sity which mingled itself in all the hostilities be- ment of 
tween Charles and Frands, and which often be- ]^ttthe 
trayed them into sudi indecencies towards each Emperor. 
other as lessened the dignity of both. Francis, 
accompanied by the peers and princes of the blood, 
having taken his seat in the Parliament of Paris 
with the usual solemnities, the Advocate-general 
appeared, and after accusing Charles of Austria 
(for so he affected to call the Emperor) of having 
violated the treaty of Cambray, by which he was ' 
absolved from the homage due to the crown of 
France for the counties of Artois and Flanders, 
insisted that this treaty being now void, he was 
still to be considered as a vassal of the crown, and 
by consequence had been guilty of rebellion in tak- 
ing arms against his sovereign ; and therefore he 
demanded that Charles should be summcmed to 
appear in person, or by his counsel, before the 
Parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to answer 
for this crime. The request was granted ; a h^ald 
repaired to the frontiers of Picardy, and summon- 
ed him with the accustomed formalities to appear 
against a day prefixed. That term being expired 
and no person appearing in his name, the Parlia- 
ment gave judgment, ** That Charles of Austria 
had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy those 
fiefs ; declared Flanders and Artois to be reunited 
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to the crown of France ;" and ordered their deeree 
for this purpose to be published" by sound &( 
1637. trumpet on the frontiers of these fMrovinces.* 




CampaigQ SooN sh&t this tain display of his resentment 
tiSe Low rather than of his power, Francis marched towards 
^i^ ch ^ ' ^^^ ^^ Counteies, as if he had intended to execute 
the sentence which his parliament had pronounced, 
and to seize those territories which it had awarded 
to him^ As the Queen of Hungary, to whom her 
brother the Emperor had committed the government 
of that part of his dominions, was not prepared for 
80 early a campaign, he at first made some pro- 
gress, and took several towns of importance* But 
being obliged soon to leave his army in order to 
superintend the other operations of war, the Flem- 
ings having assembled a numerDus army, not only 
recovered most of the places which they had lost, 
but began to make conquests in their turn. At 
last they invested Terouenne ; and the Duke of 
Orleans, now Dauphin by the death of his brother, 
and Montmorency, whom Francis had honoured 
with the Constable's sword, as the reward of his 
great services during the former campaign, deter- 
mined to hasard a batde in order to relieve it. 
A surnn- While they were advancing for this purpose, and 
Lmi within a few^iles of the enemy, they were stop* 
^^' ped short by the arrival of an herald from the 



* Lettres et Memoires d'Etat, par Ribier^ S torn. 
1666, torn. i. p. K 
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Queen of Hungary, acquainting him that a m&- 
pension of arms was now agreed upon. 

» 1537, 

This unexpected event was owing to the 
zealous endeavours of the two sisters, th^ Queens 
of France and of Hungary, who had long lahour- 
. ed to reconcile the contending monarchs. The 
war in the Netherlands had laid waste the frontier 
provinces of both countries, without any real ad« 
vantage to either. The French and Flemings 
equally regretted the interruption of their com- 
merce, which was beneficial to both. Charles as 
YifXL as Francis, who had eath strained to the ut- 
most in order to support the vast operations of the 
former campaign, found that they could not now 
keep armies on foot in this quarter without weak- 
ening their operations in Piedmont, where both 
wished to push the war with the greatest vigour. 
All these circumstances facili^ted the negotia- JuIy3o« 
lions of the two Queens; a truce was concluded, 
to continue in force for ten months, but it extend- 
ed no farther than the Low Countries.* 

In Piedmont the war was still prosecuted with g^tn 
^eat animosit]^; ; and though neither Charles nor 
Francis could make the powertiil efforts to which 
tbis animosity prompted them, they continued to 
exert themselves like combatants whose rancour 
remains after their strength is exhausted. Towns 
were alternately lost and retaken; skirmishes 

* Memoires de Ribiery 5& 
TOL. III. L 
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were fought every day ; and much hlood Was shed^ 
without any action that gave a decided superiority 
1537. to either side. At last the two Queens, deter- 
mining not to leave unfinished the good Work 
which they had begun, prevailed by their impor^ 
tunate solicitations, the one on her brother, the 
other on her husband, to consent also to a truce 
in Piedmont for three months. The conditions 
of it were, That each should keep possession of 
what was in his hands, and after leaving garrisons 
in the towns, should withdraw his army out of 
the province; and that plenipotentiaries should 
be appointed to adjust all matters in dispute by 
a final treaty^* 

Motives The powerful motives which inclined both 

^^**- princes to this accommodation have been often 

mentioned. The expenses of the war had fiur 
exceeded the sun^s which their revenues were 
capable of supplying, nor durst they venture 
upon any great addition to the impositions then 
established, as. subjects had not yet learned to 
bear with patience the immense burdens to 
which they have become accustomed in modern 
times* The Emperor in particular, though he 
had contracted debts which in that age ap- 
peared prodigious,! had it not in his power to 
pay the large arrears long due to his army. At 
the same time he had no prospect of deriving 
any aid, in money or men, either from the Pope 
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or Venetians, though he had employed promi^ 
and threats alternately in order to procure it. 
But he found the. former not only fixed in bis 1537. 
resolution of adhering steadily to the neutrality 
which he had always declared to. he suitable to his 
character, but passionately desirous of bringing 
about a peace. He perceived that the latter were , 
still intent on their ancient object of holding the 
balanoe even between the rivals, and solicitous not 
to throw too great a weight into either scale. 

What made a deeper impression On Charles of wiiich 
than all these, was the dread of the Turkish JSi^ 
arms, which, by his league with Solym^n, Francis IS^J^^ 
had drawn upon him. Though Francis, without Emperar 
the assistance of a single ally,, had a war to main- conSSJ. 
tain against an enemy greatly superior in power Able. 
to Iiimself, yet so great was the horror, of Christ- 
ians in that age at any union with Infidels, which 
they considered not oifly as dishonourable but pro- 
fiine, that it was long before he could be brought 
to avail himself of the obvious advantages residt- 
ing from such a confederacy. Necessity at last 
surmounted his delicacy and scruples. Towards 
the close of the preceding year. La Forest, a se- 
cret agent at the Ottoman Porte, had concluded 
a treaty with the Sultan, whereby Solyman en- 
gaged to invade the kingdom of Naples during 
the next campaign^ and to attack the King of 
the Romans in Hungary with a powerful army, 
while Francis undertook to enter the Milanese at 
the same time with a proper force. Solyman had 
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punctually performed vrhat was incnmbeut oir 
him. Barbarossa with a great fleet appeared oil 
ISS7, the coast of Naples ; filled that kingdom, fronr 
which all the troops had been drawn towards^ 
Piedmont, with consternation ; landed without 
resistance near Taranto ; obliged Castro, a place 
of some strength to surrender ; plundered the ad« 
Jacent country ; and was taking measures for se* 
curing and extending his conquests, when the 
unexpected arrival of Doria, together with the 
Pope's galleys and a squadron of the Venetianr 
fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. In 
Hungary the progress of the Turks was more for- 
midable. Mahmet their General, after gaining^ 
several small advantages, defeated the Germans 
in a great battle at Essek on the Drave.* Hap- 
pily for Christendom h was not in Francis' power 
to execute with equal exactness what he had 
stipulated ; nor could he assemble at this junc- 
ture an army strong enough to penetrate into 
the Milanese. By this he failed in recovering 
possession of that duchj; and Italy was not 
only saved from the calamities of a new v?ar, 
but from feeling the desolating rage of the 
Turkish arms as an addition to all that it had 
suflfered.f As the Emperor knew that he could 
not long resist the eflTorts of two such powerGBd 
confederates, nor could expect that the same 
fortunate accidents would concur a second time 



• Istuanheffi Hist. Hung. lib. xiii. p. 139. 
t Jovii Hist, lib, xxxv. p. 183. 
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to deliver Naples and to preserve the Mflanese ; 

as he foresaw that the Italian States would not 

«Dly tax him loudly i^ith insatiahle amhition, but im^ 

mi^t even turn their arms against him, if he 

fihoidd be so regardless of their danger as obsti- 

xkately to protract the war, he thought it n^ees- 

:sary, both for his safety and reputation, to give 

'bis consent to a truce. Nor was Francis willing 

to sustain all the blame of obstructing the re-esta- 

lilishment of tranquillity, or to e&pose himself on 

that account to the danger of being deserted by 

the Swiss and other ibreigners in his service. He 

«ven began to appr^end that his own subjects 

would serve him coldly, if, by contributing to ag* 

^andize the power of the Infidels, which it was 

liis duty and had been the ambition of his anceatora 

to depress, he continued to act in ^rect oppon- 

tion to ail the principles which ought to influence 

a monarch distinguished by the title of Most 

Christian King* He chose, for aH these reasons^ 

rather to run the risk of disobliging his new ally 

the Sultan, than, by an unseasonable adherence • 

to the treaty with him« to foifdt what was of 

greater consequence. 

But though both parties consented to a trace, N^;o^ 

the plenipotentiaries found insuperable difficult JJ^JJ^ 

ties in settling the articles of a definitive treaty, between 

Each of the monarchs, with the arrogance of a and ^m^ 

conqueror, aimed at giving law to the other-, ^ 
and neither would so far acknowledge his in- 
feriority as to sacrifice any point of honour or 




person. 
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to relinquish any matter of right ; so that the ple- 
nipotentiaries spent the time in long and fruitless 
1537. negotiations^ and separated after agreeing to pro- 
long the truce for a few months. 

i5Sft. The Pope, however, did not despair of aecom- 

ceHBdrnT plishing a point in which the plenipotentiaries had 
these in failed, and took upon himself the sole hurden of 
negotiating a peace. To form a confederacy ea- 
pable of defending Christendom from the formi- 
dable inroads of the Turkish arms, and to con- 
cert effectual measures for the extirpation of the 
Lutheran heresy, were two great objects which 
Paul had much at heart, and he considered the 
union of the Emperor with the King of France as 
an essential preliminary to both. To be the in- 
strument of reconciling these contending monarchs, 
whom his predecessors, by their interested and in- 
decent intrigues, had so often embroiled, was a 
circumstance which could not fail of throwing dis- 
tinguished lustre on his character and administra- 
tion. Nor was he without hopes that, while he 
pursued this laudable end, he might secure advan- 
tages to his own family, the aggrandizing of which 
he did not neglect, though he aimed at it with 
a less audacious ambition than was common 
among the Popes of that century. Influenced 
by these considerations, he proposed an inter- 
view between the two monarchs at Nice, and 
offered to repair thither in person, that he might 
act as' mediator in composing all their differences. 
When a pontiff of a venerable character, and 
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of a very advanced age, was willing, from his zeal 
for peace, to undergo the &tigties of so long a 
journey, neither Charles nor Francis could with U39. 
decency decline the interview. But though both 
came to the place of rendezvous, so great was the 
difficulty of adjusting the ceremonial, or such the 
remains of distrust and rancour on each side, that 
they refused to see one another, and every thing 
was transacted by the intervention of the Pope, 
who visited them alternately. With all his zeal 
and ingenuity he could not find out a method of 
removing the obstacles which prevented a final ac- 
commodation, particularly those arising from the 
possession of the Milanese; nor was all the weight 
of his authority sufficient to overcome the obsti- 
nate perseverance of either monarch in asserting 
his own daims. At last, that he might not seem A trace fin 
to have laboured altogether without effect, ^he ^J^ 
prevailed on them to sign a truce for ten years, «^ ^^^e* 
upon the same condition with the former, that 
each should retain what was now in his possession^ 
and in the mean time should send ambassadors 
to KomCi to discuss their pretensions at lei^ 
sure.* 

Thus ended a war of no long continuance, but 
very extensive in its operations, and in which both 
parties exerted their utmost strength. Though 



* Recueil des Traitez, ii. 210. Relatione del Nioolo Tie* 
polo de rAbocamento di Nizza, chez Du Mont C<»ps D\n 
filomat. par. il. p. 174. 
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Francis failed in the ol^ect that he had principal- 




ly in view — ^the recovery of the Milanese, he ao< 
ussT quired, nevertheless, great reputation hy the wis- 
dom of his measures^ as well as the success of his 
arms, in repelling a finrmidable invasion ; and by 
keeping possession ef one*half of the Duke of 
Savoy's dominions, he added no inconsiderable ae« 
cession of strength to his kingdom. Whereas 
Charles, repulsed and baffled, after having boast- 
ed so arrogantly of victory, purchased an inglori- 
ous truce, by sacrificing an ally who had rashly 
' confided too much in his friendd^p and power. 
The 'unfiurtuMte Duke murmured^ complained, 
and remonstrated ^9^nst a treaty so muck to his 
disadvantage, but ia vain; he had no nieaiM of re« 
dress, and was obliged to submit. Of all his do- 
minions, Nice, with its dependencies, was the only 
cojjier of which he himself kept possession. He 
saw the rest divided between a powerful invader 
and the ally to whoae protection Im bad tru^;ed, 
while he remained a sad monument of the impru- 
dence of weak princes, who, by t^ing part in the 
q^iarrel of mighty neighbours between whom they 
happen to be situated, are crushed and overwhelm- 
ed in the shock. 

Interview A FEW days after signing the treaty of truce, 
chtf^ the Emperor set sail for Barcelona, but was driv- 
fmdFnn- en by contrary winds to the island St Mar- 
Aigues. garet, on the coast of Provence. When Francis, 
marta. ^ho happened to be not far distant, heard of 
this, he considered it as an office of civility to in- 
vite him to take shelter in his dominions, and 
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pioposed a personal interview with him at Aigues* 
mcMtes. The Emperor, who would not be out- 
done by his rival in coinplaiBance, instantly re* 153s. 
paired thitbar. As soon as he cast anchor in the 
road, Francis, without waiting to settle any point 
of ceremony, but relying implicitly on the Em- 
peror's honour for his security, visited him on 
board his galley, and was recdved and entertain- 
ed with the warmest demonstrations of esteem 
and affection. Next day the Emperor repaid the 
confidence which the King had placed in him. 
He landed at Aigues-mortes with as little pre- 
caution, and met with a reception equally cordial. 
He remained on shore during the ni^t, and in 
both visits the two monarchs vied with each other 
in expressions of respect and friendship.* After 
twenty years of open hostilities or of secret en- 
mity; after ao many injuries reciprocally inflicted 
or endured; after having Ibrmally given the lie 
and challenged one another to single combat; 
after the Emptor had inveighed so publicly 
against Francis as a prince void .of honour or in* 
tegrity; and after Francis had accused him of 
being accessary to the mUrd^ of his eldest son, 
such an interview appears altogether singular 
and even unnatural. But the history of these 
monarchs abounds with such surprising transi* 
timis. From implacable hatred they appeared to 
pass, in a moment, to the most cordial reconcile- 



I * Sandov. Hist vol. ii. 238. Relation de rEntreviie de 
I Charl. V, et Fran. I. par M. de la Rivoire. Hidt de Langued. 
I pw D. D. De Vic et Vaiaette, torn. v. Freuves, p. 93. 
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ment ; from suspicion and distrust to perfect con^ 
fidence ; and from practising all the dark arts of 
1538. a deceitful policy, they could assume, of a sud- 
den, the liberal and open manners of two gallant 
gentlemen. 

The Pope, besides the glory of having restored 
peace to Europe, gained, according to his expecta- 
tion, a point of great consequence to his family, 
by prevailing on the Emperor to betroth Mar- 
garet of Austria, his natural daughter, formerly 
the wife of Alexander de Medici, to his grand- 
son Octavio Famese, and in consideration of this 
marriage, to bestow several honours and territor- 
The assas- ies upou his futurc son-in-law. A very tragical 
Ai!^^d« eveiit, which happened about -the beginning of 
fie Medici, the year one thousand five hundred and thirty- 
seven, had deprived Margaret of her first husband. 
That young prince, whom the Emperor's parti- 
ality had raised to the supreme power in Florence 
upon the ruins of the public liberty, neglected 
entirely the cares of government, and abandoned 
liimself to the most dissolute debauchery. Lo- 
renzo de Medici, his nearest kinsman, was not 
only the companion but director of his pleasures, 
and employing all the powers of a cultivated and 
inventive genius in this dishonourable ministry, 
added such elegance as well as variety to vice, 
as gained him an absolute ascendant over the 
mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo seemed 
to be sunk in luxury, and affected such an ap- 
pearance of indolence and effeminacy that he 
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mvld not wear a sword and tremhled at the sight 
of blood, he concealed under that disguise a dark, 
designing, audacious spirit. Prompted either by isas. 
the love of liberty, or allured by the hope of at* 
taining the supreme power, he determined to 
assassinate Alexander his benefactor and friend. 
Though he long revolved this design in his mind, 
his reserved and suspicious temper prevented him 
from communicating it to any person whatever ; 
and continuing to live with Alexander in their 
usual familiarity, he one night, under pretence 
of having secured him an assignation with a lady 
of high rank whom he had often solicited, drew 
that unwary prince into a secret apartment of 
his house, and there stabbed him while he lay 
carelessly on a couch expecting the arrival of the 
lady whose company he had been promised. 
But no sooner was the deed done, than standing 
astonished and struck with horror at its atrocity, 
he forgot in a moment all the motives which had 
induced him to commit it. Instead of rousing 
the people to recover their liberty by publishing 
the death of the tyrant, instead of taking any 
step towards opening his own way to the dignity 
now vacant, he locked the door of the apartment, 
dnd, like a man bereaved of reason and presence 
of mind, fled with the utmost precipitation out 
of the Florentine territories. It was late next 
morning before the fate of the unfortunate 
prince was known, as his attendants, accustom-* 
ed to his irregularities, never entered his apart- 
ment early. Immediately the chief persons in 
the state assembled. Being induced partly by 
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the zeal of Car.dinal Cibo for the house of Me- 
dici, to which he was nearly related, partly by the 
ii3». authority of Francis Guicciardini, who recalled 
to their memory and represented in striking 
colours the caprice as well as turbulence of their 
ancient popular government, they agreed U> place 
•Cosmo de Cosmo de Medici» a youth of eighteen, the only 
piaced^at male heir of that illustriom house. Ml the head of 
^l^^u^^l the government; though at the same time such 

X>ftheFlo- ^1 . , /. 1.1 1 t «<■•!« 

lentine was their love of liberty^ that they established 
several regulations in order to circumscribe and 
moderate his power. 

Meanwhile Lorenzo having reached a place 
of safety, made known what he had done to Philip 
Strozsi and the other Florentines who had been 
driven into exile, or who had voluntarily retired 
when the republican form of government was 
abolished in order to make way for the dpminion 
of the Medici. By them the deed was extolled 
with extravagant praises, and the virtue of Lo- 
renzo was compared with that of the elder Brutus, 
who disregarded the tics of blood« or with that of 
the younger, who forgot the friendship and fa- 
vours of the tyrant, that they might preserve or 
recover the liberty of their country,* Nor did 
they rest satisfied with empty panegyrics; they 
immediately quitted their diiTerent places of re- 
treat, assembled forces, animated their vassals and 
partizans to take arms, and to seize this oppor- 
tunity of re-establishing the public liberty on its 

* Lettere di Principi, torn. iii. p. 5i. 
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fiicient foundation. Being openly assisted by the boohT 
French ambassador at Rome, and secretly encour- s_TI^ 
aged by the Pope, who bore no good-will to the 1538. 
house of Medici, they entered the Florentine do^ 
minions with a considerable body of men^ But 
the persons who had elected Cosmo possessed not 
only the means of supporting his government, 
but abilities to employ them in the most proper 
mamter. They levied with the greatest expedi- 
tion a good number of troops ; they endeavoured 
by every art to gain the eitiz^s of greatest antho- 
rity, and to render the administration of the young 
prince a^eeable to the people. Above all, they 
courted the Emperor's protection, as the only firm 
foundation of Cosmo's dignity and power. Charles 
knowing the propensity of the Florentines to the 
friendship of France, and how much all the parti- 
sans of a republican government detested him as 
the oppressor of their liberties, saw it to be greatly 
for his interest to prevent the re-establishment of 
the ancient constitution in Florence. For this 
reason he not only acknowledged Cosmo as head 
€»f the Florentine state, and conferred on him all 
the titles of honour vnth whidi Alexander had 
been dignified, but engaged to defend him to the 
utmost ; and as a pledge of thi^ ordered the com- 
manders of such of his troops as were stat^ned on 
the frontiers of Tuscany, to support him against 
all aggressors. By their aid Cosmo obtained an 
easy victory over the exiles, whose troops he sur- 
prised in the night-time, and took most of th^ 
chiefs prisoners ; an event which broke tfll their 
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measures* and fully established his own authority; 
But though he was extremely desirous of the addi- 
im. tional honour of marrying the Emperor's daughter, 
the widow of his predecessor, Charles, secure al-^ 
ready of his attachment, chose rather to gratify 
the Pope by bestowing her on his nephew.* 

The # During the war between the Emperor and 
between* Erancis, an event had happened which abated in 
Francis gome degree the warmth and cordiality of ftiend- 
VIII. te^ ship which had long subsisted between the latter 
Pjjo and the King of Enghmd. James the Fifth of 
Scotland, an enterprising young prince, having 
heard of the Emperor's intention to invade Pro- 
vence, Was so fond of showing that he did not 
yield to any of his ancestors in the sincerity of 
his attachment to the French crown, and so eager 
to distinguish himself by some military exploit, 
that he levied a body of troops with an intention 
of leading them in person to the assistance of 
the Sang of France. Though some unfortunate 
accident prevented his carrying any troops into 
France, nothing could divert him from going 
thither in person. Immediately upon his landing 
he hastened to Provence, but had been detained 
so long in his voyage, that he came too late to 
have any share in the military operations, and 
met the King on his return after the retreat of 



* Jovii Hist c. xcviii. p. 218, &c. Belcarii Comment. 
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tbe Imperialists. But Francis was so greatly 
pleased with his zeal, and no less with his man- 
ners and conversation, that he could not refuse isss. 
him his daughter Magdalen, whom he demanded 
in marriage. It mortified Henry extremely to see •^<°* h 
a prince, of whom he was immoderately jealous, 
form an aUiance from which he derived such an 
accession of reputation as well as security.* He 
could not, however, with decency oppose Francis' 
bestowii^ his daughter upon a monarch descend- 
ed from a race of princes the most ancient and 
faithful allies of the French crown. But when 
James, upon the sudden death of Magdalen, de- 
manded as his second wife Mary of Guise, he 
warmly solicited Francis to deny his suit, and, in 
order to disappoint him, asked that lady in mar^^ 
riage for himself. When Francis preferred the 
Scottish King's sincere courtship to his artftd and 
malevolent proposal, he discovered much dissatis- 
faction. The pacification agreed upon at Nice, 
and the familiar interview of the two rivals at 
i Aigues-mortes, fiUed Henry's mind with new sua* 
I picions, as if Francis had altogether renounced 
I his friendship for the sake of new connexions with 
; the Emperor. Charles, thoroughly acquainted The£m« 
[ with the temper of the English King, and watch- ^^ 
I ful to observe all the shiftings and caprices of his ^^^rj. 
\ passions, thought this a favourable opportunity of 
j renewing his negotiations with him, which had 
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BOOK been long broken off. By the death of Queen 
._,Y',^ Catherine, whose interest the Emperor could not 
1538. with decency have abandoned, the chief cause of 
their discord was remored ; so that, without touch-- 
ing upon the delicate question of her divorce; he 
might now take what measures he thought most 
effectual for regaining Henry's good-will. For 
this purpose he began with proposing several mar- 
riage-treaties to the King. He oflfered his niece, 
a daughter of the King of Denmark, to Henry 
himself; he demanded the Princess Mary for one 
of the princes of Portugal, and was even willing 
to receive her as the King's illegitimate daugh- 
ter.* Though none of these projected alliances 
ever took plaee, or perhaps were ever seriously in- 
tended, they occasioned such frequent intercourse 
between the courts, and so many reciprocal pro- 
fessions of civility and esteem, as cotisiderably 
abated the edge of Henry's rancour against the 
Emperor, and paved the way for that union be- 
tween them, which afterwards proved so draadvan- 
tageous to the French King. 

Promw The ambitious schemes in which the Emperor 
formation. ^^ ^^^^ ^^g^^ged, and the wars he had been car- 
rying on jbr some years^ proved, as usual, extreme- 
ly fivourable to the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. While ChM*les was absent 
upon his African expedition^ or intent on his 
projects against France, his chief object in Ger- 
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tnany was to prevent the dissenfiioiis about reU« 
gion from disturbing the public tranquillity, by 
granting such indulgence to the Protestant prin- i^g. 
ces as might induce them to concur with his 
measures, or at least hinder them from taking 
part with his rival. For this reason he was 
careful to secure to the Protestants the possession 
of all the advantages which they had gained by 
the articles of pacification at Nuremberg, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and thirty-two;* 
and esccept some slight trouble from the proceed- 
ings of the Imperial chamber, they met witk 
nothing to disturb tbem in the exercise of their 
religion, or to interrupt tbe successful zeal with 
which they propagated their opinions. Mean- K^od*- 
while the Pope continued his negotiations for f^^^ 
ocmvoking a general council; and though the with re- 
Protestants bad expressed great dissatis&ction 7^i^ 
..with his intention to fix upon Mantua as the ^'^^^^ 
place of meeting he adhered obstinately to his 
.choice, issued a bkuU <m the second of June one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-six, appointing 
it to assemble in that city on the twenty-third of ^ 
May the year following; he nominated three 
Cardinals to preside in his name; enjoined all 
Christian princes to countenance it by their au- 
thority, and invited the prelates of every nation 
to attend in person. This summons of a council, 
an assembly which from its nature and intention 
demanded quiet times as well as pacific disposi- 

* Da Mont Corps Diplam. torn. iv. part ii. p. 13S. 
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tkms, at the very juncture when the Emperw wu 
_ on his march towards France, and ready to involve 

ISS8. a great part of Europe in the confusions of war, 
appeared to every person extremely unseasonable. 
It was intimated, however, to all the diiferent 
courts by nuncios despatched on purpose.* With 
an intention to gratify the Germans, the Emperor, 
during his residence in Rome, had warmly soficit- 
ed the Pope to call a council ; but being at the 
same time willing to try every art in order to per- 
suade Paul to depart from the neutrality which 
he preserved between him and Francis, he sent 
Heldo his vice-chancellor into Grermany, along 
with a nuncio despatched thither, instructing him 
to second all the nuncio's representati<mi^ and to 
enforce them with the whole weight of the Im- 
Feb.9ii, perial authority. The Protestants gave them 

^^^' audience at Smalkalde, where they had assem- 
bled in a body in order to receive them. But 
after weighing all their arguments, they unani- 
mously refused to acknowledge a council summon- 
ed in the name and by the authority of the Pc^ 
alone; in which he assumed the sole right of 
presiding; which was to be held in a city not 
only far distant from Germany, but subject to a 
prince who was a stranger to them, and closely 
connected with the court of Rome ; and to which 
their divines could not repair with safety, eq»eci* 
ally afler their doctrines had been stigmatised ia 
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tfie ^Bty btill of convocation with tb^ iiime of Boot 
liearesy. These and tnatiy othet objections against ^^^j^ 
tile eouneil, which appeared to them nnanswer- 1539. 
ible, they enumerated in a large manifesto 
Which they puUished lli tindiciltioti of thdr eon* 

• AgaiKs* this the court of ttome exclaimed as 
t flagrant |)roof of their otetin&c^ and presump^ 
fion, and tbe Pope still persisted iH his resolution 
to hold the couftcil at the time and in the place 
pointed. But soirie unexpected diffieulties 
bein^ started by the Duke of Mantua, both about 
\ht right of jurisdiction over the persons who re- 
sorted to the council, and th6 security of his capi- 
tal amidst such a concourse of Strangers, the Pope, 
after fruitless endeavours to adjust these, first pro- October s, 
togaed the council for some months, knd afterwaids ^^^ 
transferring the pUce of meeting to Vicenxa, in 
ttke Venetian territories, appointed it to assemble 
OH the first of May in the following year. As nei- 
ther the Emperor tioT the PWnch King, who had 
Hot then come to any aceotnmodatioti. Would pet- 
iWit their subjects to -repair thither, ndt a single 
prelate appeared Oil the day prefixed; and the 
Pope, that his authority might not become alto- 
gether contemptible by so many ineffectual efforts 
to ocmvoke that assembly, Jiut off the meeting by 
an iridefinite prdrogatioii.f 



* Sleidat), L til. 1S3, &c. Seckend. Com. liB. L p. 143, &c* 
t F. Paul, 117. PallaVic 117. 
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' But that he might not seem to hare turned hilF 
whole attention towards a reformation which he 
1538. was not ahle to accomplish, while he n^lected 
t^^ that which was in hia own power^ he deputed a 
tionof certain number of cardinals and bifllu^ witb 
^^^^^^ full authority to inquire into the abuses and cor* 
ruptions of the Roman court, and to propose the 
most effectual method of remoTing thenu This 
scrutiny, undertaken with reluctance, was carried 
on slowly and with remissness. AU defects were 
touched with a gentle hand» afraid ef probing too 
deep, OP of discovering too much. But even by 
this partial examination many irregularities were 
detected, and many enormities exposed to %h^ 
while the remedies which they suggested as most 
proper were either inadequate or were never ap^ 
plied. The report and resolution of these depu- 
ties, though intended to be kept secret, were 
transmitted by some accident into Germany, and 
being immediately made public, afforded ample 
matter for reflection and triumph to the Pro- 
testants.* On the one hand, they demonstrated 
the necessity of a reformation in the head as weQ 
as the members of the church,, and even pointed 
out many of the corruptions against which 
Luther and his fiJlowers had remonstrated witb 
the greatest vehemence: They showed,, on 
the other hand, that it was vain to expect 
this reformation from ecclesiastics themaelveSr 
who, as Luther strongly expressed it, piddled 

'^ SteidsD* S3S* 
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«t curing warts, while they overiooked or confirm- 
cd ulcers.* 

1539. 

The earnestness widi which the Emperor seem- a league 
ei at first to press their acquiescing in the Pope's ^^Stira 
teheme of heading it council in Italy alarmed the to tbat of 
Protestant princes so much, that they thought it ^a^* 
prudent to strengthen their confederacy, by ad- 
mitting several new members who solicited that 
privilege, particularly the King of Denmark. 
Heldo, who, during his residence in Germany, 
liad observed all the advantages which they de^ 
Tived from that %mion, ondeavoured to counterba- 
lance its effects by an alliance among the Catholic 
powers of the £mpire. This league, distinguish- 
•ed by the name of Holy^ was merely defensive; 
and though concluded by Heldo in the Emperor's 
name, was afterwards disowned by him, and suk- 
flcribed by very few prinoes.f 

The Protestants soon got intelligence of this jtfaatiie 
assodation, notwithstanding all the endeavours of ^i^ 
the contracting parties to conceal it ; and their 
2eal, always apt to suspect and to dread, even to 
excess, every thing that seemed to threaten rdi- 
gion, instantly took the alarm, as if the Emperor 
!had been just ready to enter upon the execution 
of some formidable plan for the extirpation rf 
their opinions. In order to disappoint this, they 



* Seek. 1. ill. 164. 
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BOOK held frequent conraltotions, they coorted the 
^^ Kings of France and England with great 



\539. duity, and even hegan to think of raising the re- 
spective contingents, hoth in men and numey, 
which they were ohliged to fiimish hy the treaty 
of Smalkalde. But it was not long hefoie they 
wore convinced that these £^pprehen«ions weoe 
without foundation, and that the Emperor, to 
whom repose was ahsolutely necessary af^r efforts 
so much heyond bis strength in the war with 
France, had no thoughts of dssturhing the tiaq- 

Aprii 19. quillity of Germany. As a pro«f of thift at an 
interview with the Protesti^nt {Hinces in Franc- 
fbrt, his ^mhassadprs agreed thut all conoessions 
in their favour, particularly those ooBtaioed in the 
pacification at ^itremhei^, should continue in 
Ibrce for fifteen months; that duriug this period, 
gll proceedings of the Imperial chamber against 
them should be susjpeuded; that a opnfereaoe 
should be held by a few divines of each party, in 
order to discuss the points in controversy, and to 
propose articles of accommodation, whi^h shonUi 
be laid before the next Diet. Though the £m* 
peror, that be might not irrit|U:e the Pope, who 
leponstrfited agaipst the first part of this aigrae* 
m^t {is impolitic, and against the latter as an iin« 
pious en^roaohment upon his prerogative, never 
formally ratified this convention, it was observed 
with considerable exactne^, and greyly strength- 
ened the basis of that ecclesiastical liberty for 
which the Protestants contended * 

* F. Paul, 82. Sleid. 247. Seek. I. iii. 200, 
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A F£W days after the omve^tioB at Fmno^bxt^ ^ooK 
George, D^uke of Saxony» died, and his death was >— -yw 
an event of great advantage to the Keformation. 1339. 
That prince, the head of the Albertine or younger R^fOTma'- 
Inaach of the Saxon family, possessed, ^s Marquis tion esta- 
of Misnia and Thuringia, extensive territories, every part 
comprehending Dresden, Leipsic, and other cities otsaxony, 
now the most considerable in the electorate. 
'From the first dawn of the Reformation he had 
been its enemy as avowedly as the electoral prin- 
ces were its protectors, and had carried on his 
opposition, not only with all the 2eal flowing from 
religious prejudices, but with a virulence inspired 
by personal antipathy to Luther, and imbittered 
by the domestic animosity subsisting between him 
and the other branch of his family. By his death 
^thout issue, his succession fell to his brother 
JEIenry, whose attachment to the Protestant re« 
ligioil surpassed, if possible, that of his predecessor 
to Popery. Henry no sooner took possession of 
his new dominions, than disregarding a clause in 
George's will dictated by his bigotry, whereby h^ 
bequeathed all his territories to the £mperor and 
KU^ of the Romans, if his brother should at- 
tempt to make any innovation in religion, he iur 
yited some Protestant divines, and among them 
Luther himself, to Leipsic By their advice and 
asfifitaoce he overturned in a few weeks the whole 
system of ancient rites, establishing the full exer- 
eise of the reformed religion, with the universal 
applause of his subjects, who had long wished for 
this change, which the authority of theix Duke 
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alone had hitherto prevented * This revolution 
delivered the Protestants from the danger to 
im which they were exposed hy having an inveterate 
enemy situated in the middle of their territories ; 
and they had now the satisfaction of seeing that 
the possessions of the princes and cities attached 
to their cause extended, in one great and almost 
unhroken line» from the shore of the Baltic to the 
hanks of the Rhine, 

^mutuiy Soon after the conclusion of the truce at Nice, 
periai " an event happened which satisfied dl Europe 
^"'^^ that Charles had prosecuted the war to the 
utmost extremity that the state of his aflbirs 
would permit Vast arrears were due to bis 
troops, whom he had long amused with vain 
hopes and promises. As they now foresaw what 
little attention would he paid to their demands 
when hy the re-estahlishmcnt of peace their ser- 
vices became of less importance, they lost all 
patience, broke out into an open mutiny, and de- 
dared that they thought themselves entitled to 
seize by violence what was detained from them 
contrary to all justice. Nor was this spirit of 
sedition confined to one part of the Emperor's 
dominions ; the mutiny was almost as general as 
the grievance which gave rise to it. The soldiers 
in the Milanese plundered the open country 
without control, and filled the capital itsdf 
with consternation. Those in garrison at Goletta 
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threatened to give up that impcirtant fortress to 
Barbarossa. In Sidly the troops proceeded to 
still greater excesses; having driven away their issg. 
officers, they elected others in their stead, defeat- 
ed a body of men whom the Viceroy sent against 
them, took and pillaged several cities, conduct- 
ing themselves all the while in such a manner 
that their operations resembled rather the regular 
proceedings of a concerted rel^ion than the rash- 
ness and violence of a military mutiny. But by 
the address and prudence of the Generals, who, 
pardy by borrowing money in their own name 
Of in ttiat of iiheir master, partly by extorting 
large sums from the dties in th<^ir respective pro- 
vinces, raised what was sufficient to discharge the 
arrears of the soldiers, these insurrections were 
quelled. The greater part of the troops were dis- 
banded, such a number only being kept in pay as* 
was necessary for garrisoning the principal towns 
and protecting the sea-coasts from the insults of 
the Turks.* 

It was happy for the Emperor that the abili- Cortet of 
ties of his Generals extricated him out of these hdd at 
difficulties, which it exceeded his own power to Tded*. 
have removed. He had depended as hi^ chief 
resource for ^scharging the arrears due to his 
soldiers, upon the subsidies which he expected 
from his CastiUan subjects. For this purpose he 
assembled the Cortes of Castile at Toledo, and 
having represented to them the extraordinary 

* Jovii Histor. 1. xxxvii, 203. c. SondoT. Ferreraji, ix. S05. 
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At libat time, however, the Spamsh grandees 
_ _ still possessed extraordinary power as well as 
1539. privileges, which they exercised and defended 
Tje Sp«n- ^^jj ^2 haughtiness peculiar to themselves. Of 
dees sdii this the Emperor himself had a mortifying proof 
JJ^f^^ during the meeting of the Cortes at Toledo. As 
^ses- he was returning one day from a tournament ac- 
eompanied hy most of the nobility, one of the 
seijeants of the court, out of ofteious seal to 
dear the way for the Emperor, strudt the Duke 
of Infantado's horse with his baton, wfaidi that 
haughty grandee resenting, drew his sword, heat 
and wounded the officer. Charles, provoked 
»t such an insolent deed in his presence, im« 
mediately ordered Ronquillo the judge of the 
court to arrest the Duke: Ronquillo advanced 
to execute his charge, when the ConstaUe of 
Castile interposing, checked him, daimed the 
right of jurisdiction over a grandee as a privi- 
lege of his office, and conducted Infiintado to his 
own apartment. All the nobles present were so 
pleased with the boldness of the Constable in 
asserting the rights of their order, that deserting 
the Emperor, they attended him to his house 
with infinite applauses, and Charles returned to 
the palace unaccompanied by any person but 
the Cardinal Tavera. The Emperor, how sen- 
sible soever of the affi*ont, saw the danger of 
irritating a jealous and high-spirited order of 
men, whom the slightest appearance of offence 
might drive to the most unwarrantable extre- 
mities. For that reason, instead of straining at 
any ill-timed exertion of his prerogative, he 
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prudently comiived at the arroganee of a body too 
potent for him to control, and sent next morning 
to the Duke of Infimtado, offering to inflict what 1339^ 
punishment he pleased on the person who had af- 
fronted bim« The Duke considering this as a full 
reparation to his honour, instantly forgave the offi- 
cer; bestowing on him, besides, a considerable 
present as a compensation for his wound. Thus 
the affiur was entirely forgotten ;* nor would it 
have deserved to be mentioned, if it were not a 
striking exanqile of the high and independent 
spirit of the Spanish nobles in that age, as well 
ss an instance of the Emperor's dexterity in ac- 
commodating his conduct to the drcumstanoes in 
which he was placed. 

Charles was far from discovering the same innmeo- 
cosdescension or lenity towards the citizens of q^^ 
Ghent, who not long after broke out into open 
lebellion against hi9 government An event 
which happened in the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six, gave occasion to this 
xasb insurrection, so &tal to that flourishing city. 
At that time the Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
Governess of the Netherlands, having received 
orders from her brother to invade France with 
aU the forces which she could raise, she assem- 
bled the States of the United Provinces, and 
obtained from them a subsidy of twelve hundred 
diousand florins to defray the expense of that 

* Ssndov. ii. 274, Ferrerss, ix. SI 2. Miniana, 119. 
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undertaking. Of this sum the county of Tbai^ 
ders was ohliged to pay a third part as its pro- 
portion. But the dtisens of Ghent, the most 
oonsiderahle dty in that eonntry, averse to a war 
with France, with which they carried on an ex- 
tensire and gainful commerce, refused to pay 
their quota, and contended, that in consequence 
of stipulations hetween them and die anc^estors 
of their present sovereign the Emperor, no tax 
eould he levied Upon them unless they had given 
their express consent to the imposition of it The 
Oovernessi on the other hand, maintained, that ai 
the subsidy of twelve hundred thousand florifis 
had been granted by the States of Flanders, of 
which their representatives were members, they 
were bound, of course, to conform to what was 
enacted by them, as it is the first principle in so- 
dety, on which the tranqmllity and order of go- 
vernment depend, that the inclinations of the mi- 
nority must be overrulled by the judgment and 
dedsion of the superior number. 

Prtceed* f The dtizens of the (Jhent, however, were not 
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willing to relinquish a privilege of such high im* 
portance as that which they claimed. Having 
been accustomed under the government of th(? 
house of Burgundy to enjoy extensive immu^ 
nities, and to be treated with much indulgence, 
they disdained ti^ sacrifice to the delegated 
pov^r of a regent those right* and liberties 
which they had often and successfully assert^ 
ed against thdr greatest princes. The Queen, 
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iboogli she endeavouied at first to sooth them, 
and to recondle them to their duty hy various con- 
eessions, was at last so much irritated hy die oh- 1539. 
jitinacy with which they adhered to their claim, 
that she ordered all the citizens of Ghent on whom 
she could lay hold in any part of the Netherlandf^ 
to he arrested. But this rash action made an im- 
pression very different from what she expected, on 
men whose minds were agitated with all the vio- 
lent passions which indignation at oppression and 
zeal for liberty inspire. Less affected with the 
danger of their firiends and companions than irri- 
tated at the Governess, they openly despised her 
authority, and sent deputies to the other towns of 
Flanders, conjuring them not to abandon their 
country at such a juncture, hut to concur with 
them in vindicating its rights against the en- 
croachments of a woman, who either did not know 
or did not regard their immunities. All bat a 
few inconsiderable towns declined entering into 
any confederacy againist iSie Governess : they join- 
ed, however, in petitioning her to put off the term 
for payment of the tax so long, that they might 
have it in their power to send some of their num- 
ber into Spain, in order to lay their title to ex- 
emptibn before their sovereign. This she grants 
ed with some difficulty. But Charles received 
their commissioners with an haughtiness to which 
they were not accustomed from their ancient 
princes, and enjoining them to yield the same re* 
spectful ohedienoe to his siater which they owed 
to him in person, remitted the examination of 
their claim to the council of Malines. This court. 
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whidi b properly a standing committee of tlxr 
parliament or states of the country, and which 
1539. possesses the supreme jurisdiction in all matters, 
civil as well as criminal,* pronounced the claim of 
the citizens of Ghent to be ilUfounded, and ap« 
pointed them forthwith to pay their proportion of 
the tax. 

They take Enraged at this decision, which they con- 
^^\^ sidered as notoriously unjust, and rendered des* 
viibmitto peratc on seeing their rights betrayed by that 
very court which was bound to protect them, the 
people of Ghent ran to arms in a tumultuary 
manner; drove such of the nobility as resided 
among them out of the city ; secured several of 
the Emperor's officers ; put one of them to the 
torture, whom they accused of having stolen or 
destroyed the record that contained a ratification 
of the privilege of exemption from taxes which 
they pleaded ; chose a council, to which they 
committed the direction of their affairs; gave 
orders tot repairing and adding to their forti- 
fications ; and q>enly erected the standard of re* 
bellion against their sovereign-! Sensible, how-' 
ever, of their inability to support what theic 
zeal had prompted them to undertake, and de- 
sirous of securing a protector against the fonm- 



* Descrittione di tutti Paesi Bassi de Lud. Guicciardin^ 
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lUble fdrees hf which they might expect soon to 
be attacked, they sent some of their numher to 
Francis, offering not Only to acknowledge him as 1^9. 
thdr sovereign, and to put taim in immediate pos^ 
session of Ghent, but to^ assist him with all theiv 
forces in recovering those provinces in the Nether- 
LiQds which had anciently belonged to the crown 
of France, and had been so lately reunited to it 
by the decree of the Parliament of Paris. This 
unexpected proposition coming from persons who 
had it in their power to have performed instantly 
one part of what they undertook, and who could 
contribute so effectually towards the execution of 
the whole, opened great, as well as alluring pnK 
spects to Francis' ambition. The coimties of 
Flanders and Artois were of greater value than 
the duchy of Milan, which he had so long labour- 
ed to acquire with passionate but fruitless desire; 
dieir situation with respect to France rendered it 
more easy to conquer or to defend them ; and they 
might be formed into a separate principality for 
the Duke of Orleans, no less suitable to his digni- 
ty than that which his father aimed at obtaining. 
To this the Flemings, who were acquainted wiUi 
the French manners and government, would not 
have been averse ; and his own subjects, weary of 
their destructive expeditions into Italy, would have 
turned their arms towards this quarter with more 
good-will and with greater vigour. Several con- Frauds 
fiiderations, nevertheless, prevented Francis from SSffer- 
lajring hold of this opportunity, the most favour- 
able in appearance which had ever presented itseli^ 
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of eKtending his own doHiiaioas, or distr^ntg tW 
Emperoi^ From the time of their interview at 
tM9. Aigueo-mortes, Charles had continued to court the 
King of France witii wonderftd attention ; and 
often flattered him with hopes of gratifying, at laat^ 
his wishes concerning the Milanese, hy gnuitingi 
die investiture of it either to him of to one of his 
sons. But though these hopes and promises were 
thrown out with no other intention than to de- 
tach him from his confederacy with the Grand 
Seignior, at to raise suspicions in Sdyman*s mind, 
by the appearance of a cordial and familiar int^- 
eourse subsisting between the courts of Paris and 
Madrid, Francis was weak enough to catch at the 
shadow by which he had been so often amused, 
and from eagerness to seize it, relinquished what 
must have proved a more substantbl acquirition. 
Besides this, the Dauphin, jealous to excess of 
his brother, and unwilling that a prince who seem- 
ed to be of a restless and enterprismg nature, 
riiould obtain an establishment, which, from ita 
tttuation, might be considered almost as a domes- 
tic one, made use of Montmorency, who, by a sin- 
gular piece of good fortune, was at the^same time 
the fkvourite of the father and of the son, to de-^ 
feat the application of the Flemings, and to dy> 
vert the King from espousing their cause. Mont- 
morency, accordingly, rejNresented in strong terma 
the reputation and powar which Francis would 
acquire by recovering that footing which he had 
formerly in Italy, and that nothing could be so 
efficacious to overcome tiie Emp^mfa aversion 
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to tins tt a fiaered idherenee to the tnioe, imd re- 
fosing on an oocadon so inviting to oountenanoe 
the rebeUioiis subjects of his rival. Francis^ apt i6S9. 
of hin»elf to ovetfste the value of the Milanese, 
heesnse he estimated it from the length of time, as 
meH as tarn the gteat eff<n1» whieh he had em- 
ployed in order to reconquer it^ and fond of every 
aotkm ninch had the appearance of generosity, as- 
sented withoat difiicnlty to sentimaits so agree- 
Mb to bis own, irefeeted the {nropositions of the ci- 
&ens of Ohent^ and dismissed their deputies with 
an hmk answer.* 

Not tiitisfted with this, liy afiirther refinement Commtini. 
in genetosity,. he eommnnicated to the Emperor ^tentnms 
hie whole negotiation i^h the malcontents, and ^^^^^ 
all tbat he knew of tiieir schemes and intentions.! ^^^^* 
Tliif eotivindng pi'oof of Frauds' disinterested* 
HOTS relieved Cbai'Ies from the most disqniedng 
npfirehedsions, «id opened a way to extricate 
hifliadf out of all his diflbolties. He had already 
xMeived fiill inftraiation of all the transactions in 
iheNedievknds, and of the rage with which the 
people of Ghent had taken arms against his go- 
Temnaent. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the genius and quilUties of his subjects in that 
comitiy ; with their loV^ of liberty ; their attach- 
soent to their ancient privil^es and customs, as 



* Mem. de Bellay, p. 263. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr.Iib. xi. 
96S. 

t Sandov. Histor. torn. ii. S84. 
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well M the inviBciUe dbrtinacy with whidi their 
_ _ misda, alow^ but firm and peneveriog, adheied ta 
i^. any measure on which they had deliberately re* 
solved. He easily saw what encouragement and 
support they might have derived from the asnst- 
ance of France; and though now free from any 
danger in that quarter, he was still sensible that 
some immediate as well as vigorous interpositioUk 
was necessary, in order to prevent the qpirit of dia- 
affection from spreading in a country wh^e the 
number of cities, the multitude of peofle^ together 
with the great wealth diffiised among them by 
commerce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and 
Charks't would supply it with inexhaustible reeonroes. No 
tions ooD- expedient, after long delib^»tion, appeared to him 
cerniDghii qq effectual as his going in person to the Nether- 
the^wZ lands ; and the Governess, his sister, being of the 
^^^""^ same opinion, warmly solicited him to undertake 
the journey. There were only two routes which he 
could take; (me by land through Italy and Ger^- 
many, the other entirely by sea« from some port ia 
Spain to one in the Low Countries* But the form- 
er was more tedious than suited the prasient exi- 
gency of his a&irs ; nor could he, in conaisteney 
with his dignity, or even his safety, pass throng 
Germany without such a train both of attendants 
and of troops as would have added greatly to the 
time that he must have consumed in his jonmey ; 
the latter was dangerous at this season, and while 
he remained uncertain with respect to the friends 
ship of the King of England, was not to be ven- 
tured upon, unless under the convoy of a powerfrd 
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leet. This perplexing situation, in whieh he was 
ander the necessity of choosing, and did not know 
what to choose, inspired him at last with the son- \n9^ 
galar and seemingly extravagant thought of passing 
through France, as the most expeditious way of ^^'P^* 
leaching the Netherlands. He proposed in hia throu^ 
council to demand Francis' permission for that ^^^^- 
purpose. AH his counselors joined with one voice 
in condemning the measure as no less rash than 
unprecedented, and which must infallibly expose 
biro to disgrace or danger : to disgrace, if the de* 
»and were rejected in the manner that he had 
reason to expect ; to danger, if he put his person 
in the power of an enemy whom he had often o& 
fended, who had ancient injuries to revenge, as 
well as subjects of present contest still remaining 
andecided. But Charles, who had studied tlie 
character of his rival with greater care and moie 
profound discernment than any of his ministers, 
pCTsisted in his plan, and flattered himself that it 
might be accomplished not only without danger tm 
bis own person, but even without the expense of 
any concession detrimental to his crown. 

With this view he communicated the matter To which 
to the French embassador at his court, and sent oonaeiitB. 
Granville his chief minister to Paris, in order to 
obtaiii from Francis permission to pass through 
bis dominions, and to promise that he would soon 
jsettle the affair of the Milaneseto his satisfaction. 
Bat at the same time he entreated that Francis 
Vould no( exqct any nf w promife^ or even insist 
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on finrmer engagementflf, at this juncture, lest 
whatever he should grant under his present cur- 
1^9. cumstances might seem rather to he extorted bjF 
necessity than to flow from friendship or the love 
of justice. Francis, instead of attending to the 
snare which such a slight artifice scarcely concesled, 
was so dazsled with the splendour of overcoming 
an enemy hy acts of generosity, and so pleased 
with the air of superiority which the rectitude and 
disinterestedness of his proceedings gave him on 
ihis occasion, that he at once assented to all that 
was demanded. Judging of the EmpercMr's heart 
by his own, he imagined that the sentiments of 
gratitude, arising from the rememhrance of good 
offices and liberal treatment, would determine him 
more forcibly to fulfil what he had so often pro- 
mised than the most predse stipulations that could 
be inserted in any treaty. 

Hk reeep- TJpoN this, Charles, to whom every moment 
^ ting. ^'^^ precious, set out, notwithstanding the fears 
dom. 5iid suspicions of his Spanish subjects, with 
a small but splendid train of about a hundred 
persons. At Bayonne, on the frontiers of 
France, he was received by the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Orleans, attended by the Constable 
Montmorency. The two princes otRsred to go 
into Spain, and to r^nsin there as hostages for 
the £mperor*s safety ; but this he rejected, fie* 
daring that he relied with implicit confidenee 
on the King's hopour, and had never demanded 
nor would accept of any other pledge finr his 
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«earity. In all the towns throogh which he 
passed* the greatest possible magnificence was dis* 
played; the magistrates presented him the keys im 
#f ihe gates; the prifion-decNrs were set open ; and 
hy the royal honours paid to hioi^ lie appeared 
more like ihe soYCteign of the oonntry than a ib- 
Teign prince. The King advanced as far as Cha- 
telherault to meet him^ their interview was dis* 
tingnished by the wannest expressions of friend- 154s. 
ship and regard. They proceeded together Uh 
wards Paris* and presented to the inhabitants of 
4hat city the extraordinary Bpeetade of two rival 
monarchs, whose enmity had disturbed and laid 
vaste Europe duiing twenty years, making their 
solemn entry, together with all the symptoms of a 
^confidential harmony, as if they had ibrgotten for 
ever past injuries, andiwould not revive hostilities 
for the future.* 

Charles remained six days at Paris; but TheEm^ 
amidst the perpetual caresses of the French ^i]^"^ 
court, and the various entertainments contrived 
to amuse or to do him honour, he discovered an 
extreme impatience to continue his journey, aris- 
ing as much from an apprehension of danger, 
which constantly haunted him, as from the ne- 
cessity of his presence in the Low Countries. 
Conscious of the diangenuity of his own inteUr 
iions, he trembled when he reflected that some 
£ital accident might betray them to his rival or 

« Thaan. Hiat lib. i. c. 14. Mem- de Bellsy, S6i. 
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lead him to suspect them ; and though his arti- 
fices to conceal them should be sucoessful, he could 
isio. not help fearing that motives of interest might at 
last triumph over the scruples of honour, and 
tempt Francis to avail himself of the advantage 
now in his hands. Nor were there wanting per- 
sons among the French ministers who advised the 
King to turn his own arts against the Emperor, 
and as the retribution due for so many instances 
of fraud at falsehood, to seiee and detain his per- 
son, until he granted him ftdl satisfSM^tion with re- 
gard to all the just claims of the French crown. 
But no consideration could induce Francis to vio- 
late the faith which he had pledged, nor could 
any argument convince him ±hat Charles, after all 
the promises that he had given, and all the &voui8 
which he had received, might stUl be capable of 
deceiving him. Full of this false confidence, he 
accompanied him to St. Quintin ; and the two 
princes, who had met him on the borders of Spain, 
^ did not take leave of him until he eptered his d<h 
minions in the Low Countries. 

and disin« As soou as the Empcror reached his own ter- 
genuity. ritories, the French ambassadors demaitded th0 
Jan. 24,. accomplishment of what he had promised concern- 
ing the investiture of Milan ; but Charles, un- 
der the plausible pretext that his whole attention 
'was then engrossed by the consultations necessary 
towards suppressing the rebellion in Ghent, pill 
off the matter for some time. But in order tp 
prevent Franpis from suspecting his sincerity, 
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lie 8t31 oontinaed to talk of his resohitioiM ivith 
lespeet to that matter in the same stnan as when 
he entered Fraaoe, and even wrgte to the King iMq, 
mnch to the same purpose, though in generid 
terms and with equivo^ expressions, whidi be 
might afterwards explain away or interpret at 
pleasure,* 

MeaiTwhile the nnfortunatecitisens of Ghent, ^^^. 
desfeitate of leaders capable either id directing ' 

tiieir connsels or conducting their troops; aban- 
doned by the Frendi King, and unsupported I7 
their countrymen, w^e unable to resist their 
o^E^ded 4MyveTdgn, who was ready to advance 
ags&nst them with one body of troops which he 
had raised in the Netherlands, with another 
drarwn out of Germany, and a third which had 
arrired from Spain by sea. The near appioadi 
of danger made them, at last, so sensible of their 
own foXlj, that they sent ambassadors to the 
Emperor, imploring his mercy, and ofiering to 
set open their gates at his approach. Charles^ 
withont vouchsafing them any other answer than 
that he would appear among them as their sovw 
ereign, with the sceptre and the sword in his 
hand, b^an his march at the head of his troops. 
Though he chose to eater the city on the twenty- 
fourth of February, his birth-day, he was touched 
with nothing of that toidemess or indulgence 
which was natural towards the place of his na« 
tivity. Twenty-six of the principal citizens were 

t » — y 

* Memoires de Ribier^ L $<H, 
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put to deiitfi; a greater number was aent into 
baaidivent; the city was dedared to have finr* 
felted aU its privilqpes and immunities; the 
revenues belonging to it were eonfiacated; its 
ancient fiom of government was abolished; the 
nomtnation of its magistrates was vested for the 
future in the Emperor and his successors ; a new 
system of laws and political administration was 
prescribed ;* and in order to bridle the seditious 
qpuit of the eitiaens, ordars were given to erect 
a strong cttadd, for defrayiog the expense of 
which, a fine of an hundred and fifty thousand 
-florins was imposed on the inhabitants, together 
with an annual tax of six thousand florins for the 
support of the gairison.f By these rigorous pro- 
Medings -Charlea not only punished the dtiaens 
«f Ghent, but set an a,^iial example of severity 
be&re his other subjects in the Netherlandi^ 
whose imnmnities and privilq^ partly the efkct, 
partly the oause of their extensive commerce, 
dreumscribed the prerc^tive of their soverdgn 
within very narrow bounds, and often stood in 
the way df measures which he wished to unda- 
take, or fettered and retarded him in his oper- 
ations. 



Charles Charlbs having thus vindicated and re^es- 

Aiifii hit tabHshed his authority in the Low Countries, and 
m^u' ^^S ^^^ under no necessity of continuing the 

Frauds. 

* Lea Contumes et Loix du Compt^ de Flandre, par Alex, 
k Grande, S tom. foL Cambray, 1719> tom. i. p. 16^ 
t Haraei Annalea Brabantue, vol. L 6I9- 
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sane seene t£ &kdiood and diaBimulalaoii vitih 
iriikh he had long arnvned Fxaiicit» began grada- 
aliy to throw aside the reil under which he had iml 
concealed bis intentions with retpect to the Mi- 
lanese. At first he eluded the demands of the 
French ambassadors when they agnn reaiindad 
him of his promises; then he proposed, by way of 
equiTalent for the duchy rf Milan, to grant the 
Duke of Orleans the investiture of FlanderSt 
clogging the oflfer, however, with impracticable 
conditions, or such as he knew would be reject- 
ed * At last, being driven firom all his evas^nt 
and subterfuges by their insisting for a cat^orical 
answer, he peremptorily refused to (pve up a ter- 
ritory of such value, or voluntarily to make sudh 
a lib^al addition to the strength of an enemy by 
diminishing his own power.f He denied, at the 
same time, that he had ever made any promise 
which could bind him to an action so fboUsb, and 
so contrary to his own iuterest4 

Of all the transactions in the Emperor's Ub, 
this, without doubt, reflects the greatest dit- 
honour on hie repUtation.|| Though Charles 
was not extremely scrupulous at other times 
about the means which he employed for accom- 
plishing his ends, and was not always observant 
of the strict precepts of veracity and honour, he 

• Mem. de Ribier, i. 509, 5U. t Blhier, I 519. 

t BeUay, SQ5, S66. || Jovii Hist lib. uxix. p. ^SB, a. 
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had hitherto maintained some r^rd for the 
_ maxims of that less precise and rigid morality by 
^«!ia. which monardis think themselves entitled to re- 
gulate their conduct But on this occasion tli^ 
acheme that he formed of deceiving a generous 
and open-hearted prinee ; the illiberal and mean 
artifices by which he carried it on ; the insensi-' 
bility with which he received all the marks of his 
£riendship» as well as the ingratitude ¥fith whidi 
he requited them, — are all equally unbecoming 
the dignity of his character, and inconsiBteiit with 
the grandeur of his views. 

This transaction exposed Francis to as much 
aemni as it did the Emperor to censure. After 
the experience of a long reign, after so many op- 
portunities of discovering the duplicity and arti- 
fices of his rival, the credulous simplicity with 
which he trusted him at this juncture seemed to 
merit no other return than what it actually met 
with. Francis, however, remonstrated and ex- 
daimed as if this had been the first instance in 
which the Elmperor had deceived him. Feding, 
as is usual, the insult which was offered to his 
understanding still more sensibly than the in- 
jury done to his interest, he discovared such r^ 
aentment as made it obvious that he would lay 
hold on the first opportunity of being revenged, 
and that a war no less rancorous than that which 
had so lately raged would soon Inreak out anew i^ 
j^ifrope. 
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But ringular as the tiansaction wfaicii has book ' 
kea related may appear, this year is rendered .^^y ^ 
itill SQore memorable by the establubment of the 1540. 
Mder of Jesuits, a body whose influence on ec- ^J^ 
desiastieal as well as civil affidrs hath been so dieiiisti- 
oonsiderable, that an account of the genius of £f^ 
its laws and govemmait justly merits a place in ^ Jesniti* 
hist<Nry. When men take a view of the rapid 
progress of this society towards wealth and 
power; when they contemplate the admirable 
prudence with which it has been governed ; when 
they attend to the persevering and systematic 
spirit with which its schemes have been carried 
on, they are apt to ascribe such a singnlur in- 
stitution to the raperior wisdom of its founder, 
and to suppose that he had formed and digested 
his plan with profound policy. But the Jesuits, 
as well as the other monastic (Mtiers, are indebt' 
ltd for the existence of their order, not to the 
wisdom of their founder, but to his enthuedasm. 
Ignatio Loyola, whom I have already mentioned . 
on occasion of the wound whidi he received in 
defiending Fampduna,* was a fanatic distin* 
goished by extravagancies in saitiment and 
copduct, no less ineompaftiUe with the maxima 
of sober reason than rep^;oant to the spirit of 
true rdigion. The wild adventures and vision* 
acy schemes in which hisenthusiasm engaged him 
equal any thing rejoorded in the l(^;ends of the 
^man saints, but are unworthy of notice in 
history. 

• Vol. ii. book n, p. 192. 
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BOOK FaomptSd by this fanatioal wflhAt, or ineitej 
>^ "^ by the lore of power and di9tiiietioix» front 
iMo. which giidb pretenders to sopmor smetity »e 
^^f not exempt, Loycda was unbhioiis rf beoMiingr 
Loyoi^ito the fimnder of a religtous order. The pka 
^^^^' mJ^ob he ftmed <^ its eoMtitiition and hiwa 
was 8ii|Kg;e6ted, as he gave oat» and as his fol« 
lowers still teadi, by the immediate inspiratiott 
of Heaven.* But notwithstanding this high pie- 
tension, his design met at itst with yiolent oppo- 
sition. The Pope, to whom Lioyola had applied 
fixr Ae sanction of his authority to confirm the 
institotion, referred his petition to a committee 
of Caxdfaials. They represented the establisb* 
ment to be nnneesssary as well as dangeroust 
and Panl noised to grant his i^pvobatikm of it 
At last Loyok removed all his scruples by an 
offer which it was impossible for any Pope to 
TheFope't Kust. He proposed, that beades three vows of 
for^ poverty, of chi^tity, and <tf monastic obedience, 
^u« which are common to all die orders of regnlafs^ 
"' the members of his sodety shoold take a fourth 
vow <^ obedience to the Pope, binding themselves 
to go wldthcrsoev^ he lAould command for the 
•srrice of religion, and without requiring any 
thing from the Holy See for their support. At a 
time when the papal authority had received sn^ 
a shook by the revolt of so maify nations from 
the Romish c^urdi; at a time when every putt 
of the Popish system was attacked' with so mndk 

* Compte rendu des Coffatftotions des Jesuites, an Paris* 
ment de Provence, par M. de Mflnchr, p. S85. 




viobftce «nd racoesB^ the Mfaisitioii of a body 
•f men thus peculkurly devoted to the See of _ _ 
Rome, and whom it night Mt in oppontion to aH 1540. 
its enemies, wm an object of the highest oonse^ 
quence. Paul instantly perceiving ^is, con* Septsr. 
tened the institotion ef the Jewits by his bull; 
granted the most ample privileges to the mem* 
bers of the society, rad i^pointed Loyola to be 
the irst General of the order. The event hath 
folly justified Fanl*a discernment, in expecting 
such beneficial conseqnenees to the See of Rome 
fiom this institution. In less than half a ceur 
tnry the society obtained estabtishments in erery 
country that adheied to the Komssi Cathcdic 
dmrch; its power and wealth mcreased amaa' 
ingly ; the nnrnber of its members became great; 
their character as well aa aceomplbhmeBte vmte 
atill greater; and the Jesuits were celebrated by 
the friends and dreaded by the enemies of the 
Romish faith, as the most aUe and enterprising 
Otfder in the church. 

The oonstittttion and laws of the society were Bs ommtiv 
perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, the two Cre- ^^^ 
nmak who succeeded Loyola, men far superior ntparticn^ 
to their master m abilities and in the science of tum. 
government They framed that system of pro- 
feund and artful policy which distinguishes the 
eider. The large infusion of fanaticism mingled 
with its regulations, should be imputed to Leyoh 
its founder. Many eireumstanees concurred in 
giving a peculiarity of character to the ^rder of 
Jesuits, and in forming the members of it not 
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only to take a greater part in the aflOurs of die 
_ world than any other Wy of monks, but to we^ 
iMo. quire superior influenee in the conduct of them. 

1^^^^'^ The primary olrject of almost all the monastic 
ordernn.. orders is to Separate men from the world, and 
^^^' fiom any concern in its affiiixs. In the sdlitude 
and silence of the cloister, the monk is called 
to work out his own salvation by extraordinary 
acts of mortification and piety. He is dead to 
the world, and ought not to mingle in its trans- 
actions. He can be of no benefit to mankind 
but by his example and by his prayers. On 
the contrary, the Jesuits are taught to con- 
sider themselves as formed for action. They 
are chosen soldiers, bound to exert themselves 
continually in the service of God and of the 
Pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to 
instruct the ignorant, whatever can be of use 
to reclaim or to oppose the enemies of the Holy 
See, is their proper object That they may 
have full leisure for this active service, they 
are totally exempted from those functions the 
performance of which b the chief business <^ 
other monks. They appear in no processions; 
they practise no rigorous austerities; they do 
not consume one-half of their time in the re- 
petition of tedious offices.* But they are re- 
quired to attend to all the transactions of the 
world, on account of the influence which these 
may have upon religion; they are directed to 

* Compte rendu, par M. de Mcmdar, p. xiii 290. Sur 
h Destruct des Jesuxtes, par M. D'AIembart, p. 4S. 
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study the dispositions of persons in high rank, 




nenL 



ind to cultivate their friendship;* and by the 
very constitution as well as genius of the order, a 1540. 
spirit of action and intrigue is infiised into all its 
members. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits differed PecuKan- 
from that of the other monastic orders, the di- fbmiofiu 
versity was no less in the form of its govern- ^^^^f"*" 
ment. The other orders are to be considered as with re* 
Voluntary associations, in which whatever affects ^^^t^^ 
the whole body, is regulated by the cominon oftbeGe* 
suffrage of all its members. The executive power 
is vested in the persons placed at the head of 
each convent or of the whole society ; the legisla- 
tive authority resides in the community. Affairs 
of moment, relating to particular convents, are 
determined in conventual chapters; such as re* 
spect the whole order are considered in general 
congregations. But Loyola, full of the ideas of 
implicit obedience, which he had derived from 
his military profession, appointed that the govern- 
ment of his order should be purely monarchical. 
A General, chosen for life by deputies from the 
several provinces, possessed power that was sit- 
preme and independent, extending to every per- 
son and to every case. He, by his sole authority, 
nominated provincials, rectors, and every other 
officer employed in the government of the society, 
and could remove them at pleasure. In him was 
vested the sovereign administration of the reven- 

* Compte par M. de Monclar^ p. 12, 
VOL. III. O 
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lies and ftiiids of the order. Every, member Be> 
longing to it was at his disposal; and by his im« 
1540. oontroUable mandate he could impose on theia 
any task, or employ them in what service soevei^ 
he pleased. To his commands they were requir* 
ed not only to yield outward obedience, but to 
resign up to him the inclinations of their own 
wills and the sentiments of their own understand^ 
ings. They were to Usten to his injunctions, as 
if they had been uttered by Christ himself. Un- 
der his direction they were to be mere passive in* 
stniments, like clay in the hands of the potter^r 
or like dead carcases incapable of resistance.* 
Such a singular form of policy could not fail ta 
impress its character on all the members of the 
•rder, and to give a peculiar force to all its opera- 
tions. There is not in the annals of mankind any 
example of such a perfect despotism, exercised not 
ever monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but 
ever men dispersed among all the nations of the 
earth. 

(^iMmt^ As the constitution of the order vests in the 
wh cTen- General such absolute dominion over all its mem- 
*^' '-'.^ bers, they carefully provide for his being per- 
witb he fectly informed with respect to the character and 
JlJJ^I^L^ abilities of his subjects. Every novice who offers 
himself as a candidate for entering into the order, 
is obliged to manifest his conscience to the sup 



* CoiTipte rendu au Parlem. de Bretange, par M. de Cfaa-* 
lotaifl^ p. 4], &c Compte par M. de Monckr, S3, 185, iS. 
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)fmoY, dr to a person appointed by him ; and in 
doing this is required to confess not only his nns 
tod defects, but to discover the inclinations, the uio» 
passions, and the bent of his soul. This manifest- 
ation must be renewed every, six months.* The 
society, not satisfied with penetrating in this man* 
ner into the innermost recesses of the hearty directs 
each member to observe the words and actions of 
the novices ; they are constituted spies upon their 
conduct ; and are bound to disclose every thing of 
importance concerning them to the superior. In 
order that this scrutiny into their character may 
be as complete as possible, a long noviciate roust 
expire, during which they pass through the sevetal 
gradations of ranks in the society ; and they must 
have attained the full age of thirty-three years 
before they can be admitted to take the final vows, 
by which they become professed members*! By 
these various methods, the superiors, under whose 
immediate inspection the novices are placed, ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of their dispositions 
and talents. In order that the General, who is 
the soul that animates and moves the whole so- 
ciety, may have undfer his eye every thing neces- 
sary to inform or direct him, the provincials and 
heads of the several houses are obliged to transmit 
to him regular and frequent reports concerning 



* Compte par M. de Monclar, p. 121, &c, 
+ Compte par M. de MoncL 215, 241. - Sur la Destr. de^ 
Jes. par d'Alemb. p. $9- 
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the members under their inspectimi. In these 
ihey descend into minute details with respect to 
1640. the character of each person, his abilities natural 
or acquired, his temper, his experience in affiiirs^ 
and the particular department for which he is best 
fitted * These reports, when digested and arrange 
ed, are. entered into rasters kept on purpose, 
that the General may, at one comprehensive view, 
survey the state of the society in every comer of 
the earth ; observe the qualifications and talents 
of its members; and thus choose with perfect 



* M. de Cfaalotais has mode a calculation of the number 
•f these reports^ which the General of the Jesuits must an- 
nually receive, according to the regulations of the society. 
These amount in all to 6584. If this sum be divided by 37^ 
the number of provinces in the order, it will appear that 177 
reports concerning the state of eadi province are transmitted 
to Rome annually. Compte, p. 52. Besides this there may 
be extraordinary letters, or such as are sent by the moDitors 
or spies whom the General and provincials entertain in each 
house. Compte par M. de MoncL p. 431. Hist des Je- 
•uites, AmsL 1761, torn. iv. p. 56. The provindals and 
heads of houses not ooly report concerning the memben of 
the society, but are bouiad to give the General an account of 
the civil afF^rs in the country wherein they are settled, aa 
far as their knowledge of these may be of benefit to religion. 
This condition may extend to every particular ; so that the 
General is furnished with full information concerning the 
transactions of every prince and state in the world. iCorapte 
par M. de Mond, 443. Hist des Jesuit ibid. p. 58. When 
the affairs with respect to which the provincials or rectoiv 
write are of importance, they are directed to use ciphers; 
Mid each of them has a particular cipher from the General. 
Compte par M. Chalotais, p. 54. 
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in&rmation, the instrumeats which his absolute book 
power can employ in any service for which he y^J' ^ ^ 
thinks meet to destine them.* iu9. 

As it was the professed intention of the order ^P^^'®"^^ 
of Jesuits to labour with unwearied zeal in pro- andmflu^ 
moting the salvation of men, this engaged them» ^^^er 
of course, in many active fimctions. From their 
first institution they considered the. education of 
youth as their peculiar province ; they aimed at 
beiing spiritual guides and confessors ; they preach* 
ed frequently in order to instruct the people ; they 
set out as misaonaries to convert unbelieving 
nations. The novelty of the institution, as well 
as the singularity of its objects, procured the order 
many admirers and patrons. The governors of 
the society had the address to avail themselves of 
every circumstance in its favour ; and in a short 
time the number as well as influence of its mem- 
bers increased wonderfully. Before the expir- 
ation of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits had 
obtained the chief direction of the education of 
youth in every Catholic country in Europe. They • 
had become the confessors of almost all its mon- 
archs, a function of no amall importance in any 
reign, but under a weak prince, supericnr even to 
that of minister. They were the spiritual guides 
of almost every person eminent for rank or power. 
They possessed the highest degree of confidence 
and interest with the papal c<wrt, as the most 

* Compte par M. de Mood. p. ^15, 439, Compte pv 
VL de Chalotais, p. 5St,itS», 
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lealous and able champions for its authority. 
The advantages which an active and enterprising 
isio. body of men might derive from all these circum- 
stances are obvious. They formed the minds of 
men in their youth : They retained an ascend- 
ant over them in their advanced years: They 
possessed at different periods the direction of the 
most considerable courts in Europe: They 
mingled in all aflhirs : They took part in evary 
intrigue and revolution. The General, by means 
of the extensive intelligence which he received, 
eouldr^l^ate the operations of the order with 
the most perfect discernment, and by means of 
his absolute power, could carry them on with tlie 
utmost vigour and effect* 

Pfogrmof Together with the power of the order, its 
*^ ^ wealth continued to increase. Various expe- 
dients were devised for eluding the obligation of 
the vow of poverty. The order acquired ample 
possessions in every Catholic country; and by 
the number as well as magnificence of its public 
buildings, together with the value of its pro- 



* When Loyola, in the year 1540, petitioned the Pope to 
authorise the institution of the order, he had only ten dis- 
ciples. But in the year I6O8, sixty-eight years afler their first 
institution, the number of Jesuits had increased to ten thou* 
sand five hundred and eighty-one. In the year 1710, the 
order possessed twenty-four prvfeued houses; fiAy«nine 
houses of probation; three hundred and forty residences; 
six hundred and twelve colleges ; two hundred missions ; one 
hundred and fifty seminaries and boarding-schoob ; and con- 
idsted of 19,908 Jesuits. Hist, des Jeauitey, tom. i. p. 20. 
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Tl>erty, moveable or real, it vied with the most opu- 
lent of the monastic fraternities. Besides the 
-sources of ivealth common to all the regular der- 1540. 
^, the Jesuits possessed one which ii^as peculiar to 
themselves. Under pretext of promoting the suc- 
cess of their missions, and of facilitating the sup- 
port of their missionaries, they obtained a special 
licence from the court of Kome to trade with the 
nations which they laboured to convert. In con- 
-sequence of this they engaged in an extensive and 
lucrative commerce, both in the East and West 
Indies. They opened warehouses in different 
parts of Europe, in which they vended their com- 
modities. Not satisfied with trade alone, they 
imitated the example of other commercial societies^ 
and aimed at obtaining settlements. They ac- 
quired possession, accordingly, of a large and fer- 
*tile province in the southern continent of Ameri- 
-ca, and reigned as sovereigns over some hundred 
thousand subjects.* 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence JSffrf* 
which the order of Jesuits acquired, by all these these on 
diflerent means, has been often exerted with the ^^ 
most pernicious effect. Such was the tendency 
of that discipline observed by the society in farm- 
ing its members, and such the fundamental max- 
ims in its constitution, that every Jesuit was 
taught to regard the interest of the order as the 
capital object, to whidh every consideration was 

Hist dea. Jee. iv. l6B-^ig6, &c 
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to be sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their 
order, the most ardent, perhaps, that ever infiu- 
U4a. eneed any body of men,* is the characteristic prin- 
ciple of the Jesuits, and serves as a key to the 
genius of their policy, as well as to the peculiari- 
ties in their sentiments and conduct 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the 
society that its members should possess an as- 
cendant over persons in high rank or of great 
power, the desire of acquiring and preserving 
such a directiim oi their conduct with greater 
facility, has led the Jesuits to propagate a sys- 
tem of relaxed and pliant morality, which ac- 
commodates itself to the passions of men, which 
justifies their vices, which tolerates their imper- 
fections, which authorises almost every action that 
the most audacious or crafty politician would wish 
to perpetrate. 

Afi the prosperity of the order was intimately 
connected with the preservation of the papal 
authority, the Jesuits, influenced by the same 
principal of attachment to the interests of their 
society, have been the most zealous patrons of 
those doctrines which tend to exalt ecclesias- 
tical power on the ruins of civil government. 
They have attributed to the court of Rome a 
jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was 
claimed by the most presumptuous pontifis in 

* Compte par M. de ModcI. p. 285. 
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the dark ages : They have contended for the en^ 
tire independence of ecclesiastics on the civil mar 
gistrate : They have published such tenets con- 1540. 
ceming the duty of opposing princes who were 
enemies of the Catholic faith, as countenanced the 
most atrocious crimes, and tended to disisolve all 
the ties which connect subjects with their rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and au- 
thority, from the zeal with which it stood forth 
in defence of the Romish church against the 
attacks of the Reformers, its members, proud of 
this distinction, have considered it as their pe- 
culiar fimction to combat the opinions and tQ 
check the progress of the Protestants. They 
have made use of every art, and have employed 
every weapon against them: They have set them- 
selves in opposition to every gentle or tolerating 
measure in their favour : They have incessantly 
stirred up against them all the rage of ecclesiastic 
cal and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, 
ventured to teach the same pernicious doctrines, 
and have held opinions equally inconsistent with 
the order and happiness of civil society : But 
they, from reasons which are obvious, have either 
delivered such opinions with greater reserve, or 
have propagated them with less success. Who* 
ever recollects the events which have happened ii| 
Europe during two centuries, will find that the 
Jesuits may justly be ^considered as responsible 
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for most of the pernitdous effects arising from tbat 
corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those ex- 
1540. travagant tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, 
and from that intolerant spirit, which have been 
the disgrace of the church of Rome througfaont 
that period, and which have brought so many ca- 
lamities upon civil society.* 

Swnetd- BuT amidst many bad consequences flowing 
iJi^^lol^ from the institution of this order, mankind, it 
from the must be acknowledged, have derived from it some 
4>f this considerable advantages. As the Jesuits made 
^^^' the education of youth one of their capital ob- 
jects, and as their first attempts to establish 
colleges for the reception of students were vio- 
lently opposed by the universities in different 
countries, it became necessary for them, as the 
most effectual method of acquiring the public fa- 
vour, to surpass their rivals in science and indus- 
icjilar- try. This prompted them to cultivate the study of 
ancient literature with extraordinary ardour : This 
put them upon various methods for facilitating 
the instruction of youth ; and by the improvements 
which they made in it, they have contributed so 
much towards the progress of polite learning, that 
on this account they have merited well of so- 
ciety. Nor has the order of Jesuits been suc- 
cessful only in teaching the elements of litera- 
ture ; it has produced likewise eminent masters in 
many branches of science, and can alone boast of 

*^ Encyclopedie^ art. Jesuxles, torn. viiL 5 IS, 
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A greater number of ingenious authors than all the book 
other religious fraternities taken t(^ether.* ._ '^. 

UiO. 

But it is*" in the new world that the Jesuits Mortespe- 
hare exhibited the most wonderful display of thekde!? 
their abilities, and have contributed most effiectu- t^ ^^, 
ally to the benefit of the human species. The in Rra« 
conquerors of that unfortunate quarter of the f^^ 
globe acted at first as if they had nothing in 
view but to plunder, to enslave, and to extermi- 
nate its inhabitants, 'llie Jesuits alone made 
humanity the object of their settling there. About 



• M. d'Alembert lias observed, that though the Jesuits 
have made extraordinary progress in erudition of every spe- 
cies ; though they can redcon up nuiny of their brethren who 
have been eminent mathematicians, antiquaries, and critics ; 
though they have even formed some orators of reputation,^- 
•yet the order has never produced one man whose mind was 
sa mudi enlightened with soimd knowledge as to merit the 
name of a philosc^er. But it seems to be the unavoidable 
affect of a monastic education,,to contract and fetter the human 
mind. The partial attachment of a monk to the interest of his 
order, which is often incompatible with that of other citizens; 
the habit of implicit obedience to the will of a superior, together 
with the frequent return of the wearisome and frivolous du-« 
ties of the clmster, debase his Acuities, and extinguish that 
generosity of sentiment and spirit which qualifies men £ot 
thinking or feeling justly with respect to what is proper in 
life and conduct Father Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the only 
person educated in a cloister that ever was altogether superior 
to its prejudices, or who viewed the transactions of men, and 
reasoned concerning the interests of society, with the enlarged 
sc^nttnients of a philosopher, with the discernment of a man 
conversant in affairs, and with the liberality of a gentleman. 
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the beginning of the but eentury they obtained 
admission into the fertile province of Paraguay^ 
1540. which stretches across the ^utbem continent of 
America, from the east side of the immense ridge 
of the Andes to the confines of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a 
state little different from that which takes place 
among men when they first begin to unite toge- 
ther : strangers to the arts ; subsisting precarious- 
ly by hunting or fishing; and hardly acquainted 
with the first principles of subordination and go- 
vernment. The Jesuits set themselves to instruct 
and to civilize these savages. They taught them 
to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animals, 
^nd to build houses : They brought them to live 
together in villages : They trained them to arts 
and manufactures: They made them taste the 
sweets of society ; and accustomed them to the 
blessings of security and order. These people be- 
came the subjects of their benefactors; who have 
governed them with a tender attention, resem- 
bling that with which a father directs his child- 
ren. Respected and beloved almost to adora- 
tion, a few Jesuits presided over some hundred 
thousand Indians. They maintained a perfect 
equality among all the members of the commu- 
^ity. Each of them was obliged to labour, not 
for himself alone, but for the public. The pro- 
duce of their fields, together with the fruits of 
their industry of every species, were deposited 
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in common storehouses, from which each incli- 
▼idual received erery thing necessary for the 
supply of his wants. By this institution almost 1540. 
all the passions whidi distnrh the peace of so- 
ciety, and render the memhers of it imhappy, 
were extinguished. A few magistrates, chosen 
fiom amoDg their countrymen hy the Indians 
themselves, watched over the public tranquillity, 
and secured obedience to the laws. The sangui- . 
nary punishments frequent under other govern- 
ments were unknown. An admonition from a 
Jesuit ; a slight mark of infamy ; or, on some 
singular occasion, a few lashes with a whip, were 
suffi^ent to maintain good order among these 
innocent and happy people.* 

But even in this meritorious effort of the Je- s^en hm 
suits for the good of mankind, the genius and tion^^" 
spirit of their order have mingled and are dis- |^^^ 
cemible. They pkinly aimed at estahlishing in disoem- 
Paraguay an independent empire, subject to the 
society done, and which, by the superior excel- 
lence of its constitution and police, could scarcely 
have failed to extend its dominion over all the 
southern continent of America. With this view, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portuguese 
in the adjacent settlements from acquiring any 
dangerous influence over the people within the 
limits of the province subject to the society, the 

* Hist, du Paraguay par Pere de Charlevoix^ torn, li. 42, 
&c. Voyage au Perou par Don G. Joan et D. Ant. de Ulloa, 
torn. L 540, &C. Par. 4to. 1752, 
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Jesuits endeavoured to inspire the Indians witfk 
hatred and contempt of these nations. They 
1540. cut off all intercourse between their subjects and 
the Spanish or Portuguese settlements : They 
prohibited any private trader of either nation 
from entering their territories. When they were 
obliged to admit any person in a public cha- 
racter from the neighbouring governments, they 
did not permit him to have any conversation 
with their subjects ; and no Indian was allowed 
even to enter the house where these strangers 
resided, unless in the presence of a Jesuit In 
order to render any conimunication between 
them as difficult as possible, they industrioiisly 
avoided giving the Indians any knowledge of 
the Spanish or of any other European language ; 
but encouraged the different tribes which they 
had civilized to acquire a certain dialect of the 
Indian tongue^ and laboured to make that the 
universal language thlroughout their dominions. 
As all these precautions, without military force, 
would have been insufficieni to have rendered 
their etnpire secure and permanent, they in- 
structed their sulgects in the European arts of 
war: They formed them into bodies of cavalry 
and infantry, completely armed and regularly 
disdplined : They provided a great train of ar- 
tillery, as well as magazines stored with all the 
implements of war. Thus they established an 
army so numerous and well-appointed, as to be 
formidable in a country where a few sickly 
and ill-disciplined battalions composed all the 
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ftulitary fone kept on loot by the Sptmiards ot book 
Portuguese.^ v^* 



1540. 



The Jesuits gained no consideFable degree of Reason for 
power during the reign of Charles V., who, with ^"f^^ 
his usual sagadty^ diseemed the dangerous tenden- of the go- 
cy of the institution, and checked its progress,! IS'JSi* 
But as the order was founded in the period of g|^^^ 
which I write the history, and as the age to which 
I address this work hath seen its fall, the view 
which I have exhibited of the laws and genius of 
this formidable body will not, I hope, be unaccept- 
able to my readers, especially as one circumstance 
has enabled me to enter into this detail with par- 
ticular advantage. Europe had observed, for two 
centuries, the ambition and power of the order. 
But while it felt many fatal effects of these, it 
could not fully discern the causes to which they 
were to be imputed. It was unacquainted with 
many of the singular regulations in the political 
constijtution or government of the Jesuits, which 
formed the enterprising spirit of intrigue that dis- 
tinguished its members, and elevated the body it- 
self to sudi a height of power, tt was a fundament 
tfll maxim with the Jesiuits, from their first institu- 
tion, not to publish the rules of their order. These 
fhey kept concealed as an impenetrable mystery. 



* Voyage de Juan et de Ulloa, torn. L 549. Recueil de» 
toutes les Pieces qui ont paru sor les Affaires des Jesuites en 
Portogal, torn. i. p. 7, &e. 

t Compte par M. de McocL p. 312. 
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They never oommunicated them to strangers; 
nor even to the greater part of their own mem- 
1540. hers : They refused to produce them when re- 
quired hy courts of justice ;* and hy a strange 
solecism in policy, the civil power in different 
countries authorised or connived at the establish- 
ment of an order of men, whose constitution and 
laws were concealed with a solicitude which alone 
was a good reason for excluding them. During 
the prosecutions lately carried on against them in 
Portugal and France, the Jesuits have been so in- 
considerate as to produce the mysterious volumes 
of their institute. By the aid of these authentic 
records the principles of their government may be 
delineated, and the sources of their power investi- 
gated, with a degree of certainty and predsion 
which, previous to that event, it was impossible to 
attain*! But as I have pointed out the danger- 
ous tendency of the constitution and spirit of the 
order with the freedom becoming a historian, the 
candour and impartiality no less requisite in that 

* Hist des Jes. torn. iii. 236, &c. G)mpte par M. de 
Chalot. p. SS. 

t The greater part off my infarmation amoetniof die 
government and laws of the order of Jesuits, I have derived 
from the reports of M. de ChaloUis and M. de Monclar. I 
rest not my narrative, however, upon tlie authority even of 
these respectable magistrates and elegant writers, but upon 
innumerable passages which they have extracted from the 
constitutions of the order deposited in their hands. Hospi* 
nian, a Protestant divine of Zurich, in his Historia Jesuiiica, 
printed A. D. I619, published a small part of the constitu« 
tions of the Jesuits, of which by some accident he had got m 
copy; p. IS— .54. 
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character call od me to add one observation. That 
no class of r^ular dergy in the Romish chnrch 
has been more eminent for decency and even imo. 
pnrity of manners, than the major part of the or« 
der of Jesuits.* The maxims of an intriguing^ 
ambitions, interested policy might influence those 
who governed the society, and might even cor« 
rupt the heart and pervert the conduct of some 
individuals, while the greater number, engaged in 
literary pursuits, or employed in the functions 
of religion^ was left to the guidance of those com* 
mon principles which restrain men from vice, and 
€xdte them to what is becoming and laudable. 
The causes which occasioned the ruin of this 
tnighty body, as well as the circumstances and ef- 
fects with whidi it has been attended in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, though objects ex^ 
tremely worthy the attention of every intelligent 
observer of human affiurs, do not fall within the 
period of this history. 

No sooner had Charles re-established order in ^^ 
the Low Countries than he was obliged to turn ^* 

his attention to the aflUrs in Germany. The 
Protestants pressed him earnestly to appoint that 
conference between a select number of the di- 
vines of each party, which had been stipulated 
in the contention at Francfort* The Pope con*, 
mdered such an attempt to examine into the 
points in dispute, or to decide concerning them^ 



* Sur la Destruct des Jes. par M. d'Alsmbert, p. 55. 
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as ^rogatory to his right of beiag the supreme 
judge in controversy ; and being convinced that 
Ui4o. such a conference woidd etdier be ineffectual bjF 
detenninkig nothing, or prove dangerous by de* 
termining toe much, he employed every art to 
A confer- prevent it The Emperor» however, finding it 
tween the more for his interest to sooth the Germans than 
S^t^f to gratify Paul, paid little regard to his remou* 
divinet, stranoes. In a diet held at Huguenaw, matters 
June 95, ^^^ ripened for the conference. In another diet» 
i>ec s. assembled at Worm^ the conference was b^;un« 
Mekncthon on the one side^ and Edcius on the 
other, sustaining the principal part in the dispute ; 
but after they had made some progress, though 
without concluding any thing, it was suspended by 
ihe £mperw's command, that it might be renew^ 
ed with greater solemnity in his own presence in a 
1^41. diet summoned to: meet at Ratisbon. This assem- 
bly was opened with great pomp, and with a gene- 
ral expectation that its proceedings would be vigoc- 
ous and decisive. By the consent of both parties, 
the Emperor was intrusted with the power of no* 
minating the persons who should manage the con- 
ference, which it was agreed should be conducted 
not in the form of a public disputation, but as a 
friendly scrutiny or examination into the artidea 
which had given rise to the piesent controversiea. 
He appointed Eckius, Gropper, and Pflug on the 
part of the Catholies ; Mehiucthon, BuceTt and 
Pistorius on that of the Protestants ; all men oC 
distinguished reputation among their own ad- 
herents^ • and, except Eckius, all eminent for 
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ifiY)deifatioii» as well as desirous of peace. As they 
were about to begin theijr consultations, the Cm- 
peror put into their hands a book, composed, as he i5'4i 
said, by a learned divine in the Low Countries, 
with such extraordinary perspicuity and temper^ 
as, in his opinion, might go far to unite and com- 
prehend the two contending parties. Cropper, a 
canon of Colc^e, whom he had named among 
the managers of the conference, a man of address, 
as well as of erudition, was afterwards suspected to 
be the author of this short treatise. It contained 
positions with regard to twenty^two of the chief 
artides in theology, which induded most of the 
questions then agitated in the controversy be- 
tween the Lutherans and the chturch of Rome. 
By ranging his sentiments in a natural order, and 
expressing them with great simplicity; by employ- 
ing often the very words of Scripture or of the 
primitive fathers; by softening the rigour of some 
ojnnions, and explaining away what was absurd in 
others ; by concessions, sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other; and especially by banish- 
ing as much as possible scholastic phrases, those 
words and terms of art in controversy, which serve 
as badges of distinction to different sects, and for 
which theologians often contend more fiercely than 
for opinions themselves, — ^he at last framed his 
work in such a manner as promised fairer than any 
thing that had hitherto been attempted, to com- 
pose and to terminate religious dissensions.* 

* Goklast Constit Imper. ii. p. 182. 
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JBcT the attention of the age was turned witii 
such acute obflervatioii towards theological contro- 
ts'ii. versies, that it was not easy to impose on it by any 
gloss, how artful or specious soever. The length 
and eagerness of the dispute had separated the 
contending parties so completely, and had set their 
mipds at such variance, that they were not to be 
reconciled by partial concessions. All the zealous 
Catholics, particularly the ecclesiastics who had a 
seat in the diet, joined in condemning Groppei'a 
treatise as too favourable to the Lutheran a^nnion, 
the poison of which heresy it conveyed, as they 
poretended, with greater danger, because it was in 
some degree disguised. The rigid Protestant^ 
especially Luther himself, and his patron the 
Elector of Saxony, were for rejecting it as an im- 
pious compound of error and truth, craftily pre- 
pared that it might impose on the weak, the timid, 
and the unthinking. But the divines to whom 
the examination of it was committed, entered upoB 
that business with greater deliberation and tem- 
per. As it was more easy in itself, as well as more 
consistent with the dignity of the church, to make 
concessions, and even alterations with regard to 
speculative opinions, the discussion whereof is 
oMifined chiefly to schools, and which present 
nothing to the people that either strikes their 
imagination, or affects their senses, they came 
to an accommodation about these without much 
labour, and ev^i deflned the great article con- 
ceming justification to their mutual satis£susiion. 
But when they proceeded to points of juris- 
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diction, where the interest and authority of the 
Roman See were ooncemed, or to the rites and 
Ibnns of external worship, where e?erj change i^i. 
that could be made nmst be public and draw the 
observation of the people, there the Catholioi 
were altogether intractable ; nor could the church, 
either with safety or with honour, abolish its an- 
cient institutions. All the articles relatire to 
the power of the Pope, the authority of ooun* 
eilsj, the administration of the sacraments, the 
worship of saints, and many other particulars^ 
did not in their nature admit of any tempers 
ment; so that, after ][.ahouring long to bring 
about an accommodation with respect to theses 
ihe Emperor found all his endeavours ineffee* 
tuaL Being impatient, however, to close the 
daety he at last prevailed on a majority of the 
nrembers to approve of the following recess; 
** That the articles eonceming which the di'^ R«oen of 
vinetf had agreed in the conference should he lutisbQa 
held as points decided, and he observed invio- m&vour 
lably by all ; that the other articles about which nl coun- 
ihey had differed should be referred to the de- ^^^s, 
teimiaation of a general council, or if that could 
not be obtained, to a national synod of Ger. 
many; and if it should prove impracticable, 
likewise, to assemble a synod, that a general diet 
of the £m]Hre should be called within eighteen 
months, in order to give some final judgment 
upon the whole controversy; that the Emperor 
should use aU his interest and authority with 
the Pope, to procure the meeting either of « 
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general ccmncil or synod ; that, in the mean time, 
no innovations should be attempted, no endea- 
1^1. vours should be employed to gain proselytes, and 
neither the revenues of the church nor tiie rights 
of monasteries should be invaded."* 

£^K^di ^^^ ^^^ proceedings of this diet, as wdlaa 
toPaipisCB the recess in which they terminated, gave great 
J^J^JJ^ oflBence to the Pope. The power whiA the 
Germans had assumed of appointing their own 
divines to eacamine and determine matters of 
oontroversy, he considered as a very dangerous 
invasion of his rights; the renewing of their 
ancient proposal concerning a national synod, 
which hiid been so often rejected by him and 
his predecessors, appeared extremely undutiM: 
but the bare mention of allowing a diet, com- 
posed chiefly of laymen, to pass judgment with 
respect to articles of fiuth, was deemed no less 
criminal and profane than the worst of those 
heresies which they seemed zealous to sup- 
press. On the other hand, the Protestants wese 
no less dissatisfied with a recess that considerably 
abridged the liberty which they enjoyed at that 
ch«l« time. As they murmured loudly against it, 
Protetu Charles, unwilling to leave any seeds of discon- 
^^ tent in the Empire, granted them a private de- 
daration in the most ample terms, exempting 
them from whatever they thought oppressive or 



• Sieidan, 267, &c Pallav. L iv. c 1 1. p. 1 36. F. Paul, 
p. 8& Seckend. L iii. 256. 
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injariouB in the recess, and asocvrtaiBtiig to iliem 
tiie fall possession of all the privileges which thejr 
had ever enjoyed.* lmi. 

£xTBAORi>iNARY as these concessions mayap- Affidn of 
pear, the situation of the Emperor's affairs at this ^^™8^- 
juncture made it necessary fei^ him to grant them. 
He foresaw a rupture with 'France to he not onfy 
unavoidaUe but sear at hand, and durst not give 
any such cause of disgust jqt fear to the Pretest- 
ants as might force them, in selMefence, to court 
the protection of the French King, &om whom at 
present they were much alienated. The rapid 
progress of the Turks in Hungary was a more 
powerful and urgent motive to that moderatioa 
which Charles discovered. A gneat revolutioft 
had happened in that kingdom: John Zapol 
Ses^pus having chosen, as has heen xelated, rather 
to possess a tributary kingdom than to renounce 
the royal digmty to which he had been accustomed^ 
had, by the -assistance of his mighty protector 
Solyman, wrested firem Ferdinand a great part of 
ihe country, and left him only the pnecarious pos- 
aeasion of the rest. But being a prince of pacific 
qualities, the frequent attempte of Ferdinand, or 
of his partisans among the Hungarians, to recover 
what they had lost, greatly disquieted him ; and 
the necessity on these occasions of calling in the 
Turks, whom he considered and felt to be 1m 

• Sleid.2SS. Seckend S6§L DaMontCotps Dipkm. iv. 
p. li. p. 210. 
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masters nihar tksn aiudiisries, wis hardly leisaiflr^ 




_ _ ttfying* In Older, tberefore, to avoid these dittieiB- 
1/41. es, as well as to secure quiet and leisure for eultivat- 
ing the arts and enjoying amusments, in which he 
Jup.isu. delighted, he secretly came to an agreenmit with 
his competitor, on this omditioii :-~That Feidi* 
naad should acknowledge him as King of Hun* 
gary, and leave him, durii^ life, the nmmdesteA 
possession of that part of the kingdom now in hia 
power; hut that upon his demise the sole ligbtof the 
whole should davolve upon Ferdinand.* Am John 
had never heen married, and was then far sdvaaoel 
in life, the terms of the contract seemed very 
&vourabhi to Ferdinand. But soon after, some 
of the Hungarian noUes, solicitous to prevont 
a foreigner fifom ascending tfadr throne, pie* 
railed on John to put an end to a long celibaey 
hy marrying Isabdla, the daughter of Sigismond, 
Death of King of Pollaod. Johti had the satisfiielion be- 
Ha]f^?^ fore his death, which happened within less than 
a year after his marriage, to see a son boro to 
inherit his kingdom. To him, without regard- 
ing his treaty with Ferdinand, which he eon* 
sidered, no doubt, as void upon an event not 
foreseen when it wasoenduded, he bequeathed 
his crown; appointing the Queen, and Geotge 
Martinuasi, Bishop of Waradin, guarchans of bis 
son, and Regents of the kingdom. The greater 
part of the HungariaQS immediatdy acknow- 
ledged the young prince as King, to whom» in 

* IstuanliAffii Hist Hung. lib. ^i. p. iS5, 
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laamwty of ihe hmkim 4»f their momid^y, tbey 
gare tke name of Steptien.* 

1641. 

FfiEDiNAND, tiuuf^ atieindiy diaconoerted ^^; 
liy this unexpeeted erest, lesolTed not to abandon efibrts to 
the kingdov, which he flattered himielf with ^^^ 
havisg aoqtured by his oowpact with John. He 
tent aaahaaBadon to the QneeB to elaim poMesttoiiy 
and to oflBsr the province of Tiaosylvank aa a set* 
tknoent fut her foo, preparing^ at the same time» 
to aasert his right by foiee of arms. But John 
had oommitted the oare of his eon to persons who 
had too mnch epirit to give up the crown tamely^ 
and who possessed abilities sufficient to defend^ it 
The Queen, to all the address peculiar to her own 
sex, added a masculine courage, ambition, and 
magnanimity. Martiniuui, who had raised him* chancter 
lelf firom the lowest rankinlife to his present dig* ^Manl!' 
ntty, was one o£ those extraordinary men who, by ^^^^^ 
the entent as well as variety of their talents, are 
fitted to act a superior part in bustling and fac^ 
tious times. In discharging the functions of his 
ecclesiastical office, he put on the semblance of 
an hnmUe and austere sanctity. In civil trans* 
actiooa be discovered industry, dexterity, imd 
boldness. During war he laid aside the cassock, 
and appeared on horsebadc with his scimitar and 
bucUer, as active, as ostentations, and as gallant, 
as any of his countrymen. Amidst all these dif* 
ferent and contradictory forms which he could as* 



* Jovii Hist lib. zzxix. p. 239, a, &c. 
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same, an ittflatiable desire of dominion and ai^ 
thority was conspicuous. From such persona it waa 
iH\. obvious what answer Ferdinand had to expect. 
He soon perceived that he must depend on arms 
alone for recovering Hungary. Having levied, 
for this purpose, a considerable body of Germans* 
whom his partisans among the Hungarians joined 
with their vassals, he ordered them to march into 
that part of the kingdom which adhered to Ste- 
phen. Martinuzzi, unable to make head against 
such a powerfiil army in the field, satisfied him* 
self with holding out the towns, all of which, es< 
pedally Buda, the place of greatest orasequeneci 
he provided with every thing necesary for defence; 
CaUs^m and in the mean time he sentambasssfdors to Soly* 
man, beseeching him to extend towaids the son 
the same Imperial protection which had so long 
maintained the father on his throne. The Sultaiit 
though Ferdinand used his utmost endeavoun 
to thwart this negotiation, and ev^i oflfered ts 
accept of the Hungarian crown on the same 
Ignominious condition, of paying tribute to the 
Ottoman Porte, by which John had held it, saw 
such prospects of advantage from espousing the 
interest of the young King, that he instantly 
promised him his protection; and commaadii^ 
one army to advance forthwith towaids Hungary; 
he himself followed with anotha:. Meanwhile 
the Germans, hoping to terminate Uie war by the 
reduction of a city in which the King and his. 
mother were shut up, had formed the siege of Bu- 
da. Martinuzzi having drawn thither the strength 



the Turks. 
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tf tbe Hungatian nobiKty, defended the town 




with such courage and skilly as allowed the Turk- 
iffh forces time to come up to its relief. They 1541, 
instantly attacked the Germans, weakened by &- 
tigue, diseases, and desertion, and defeated them 
with great slaughter. ♦ 

Sol YMAN soon after joined his victorious troops, Solynum't 
and being weary of so many expensive expeditions, ^^* 
undertaken in defence of dominions which were ^^^^ 
not his own, or being unable to resist this allur* 
iog opportunity of seisdng a kingdom while pos* 
sessed by an infant under the guardianship of a 
woman and a priest, he allowed interested con- 
siderations to triumph with too much facility over 
the principles of honour and the sentiments of 
humanity. What he planned ungenerously, he 
ibtained by fraud. Having prevailed on the 
Queen to send her son, whom he pretended to h^ 
desirous of seeing, into his camp, and having, at 
the same time, invited the chief of the nobility 
to an entertainment there, while they, suspecting 
no treachery, gave themselves up to the mirth 
and jollity of the feast, a select band of troops, 
by the Sultan's orders, seized one of the gates-of 
Buda. Being thus master of the capital, of the 
King's person, and of the leading men among 
the nobles, he gave orders to conduct the Queen, 
together with her son, to Transylvania, which 
province he allotted to them, and appointing a 

* Istuanhaffii Hist Hung. lib. xiv. p. 150. 
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Basha to preside in Buda with a large body of 
soldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman Em- 
liii. pire. The tears and eomjdaints of the unha^y 
Qneen had no influence to change his purppse^ 
nor could Martinum either resist his absolute 
and incontrollable command, or prevail on him to 
recal it.* 

^^- Bbfore the account of this riolent usurpation 

oTc^tares cached Ferdinand, he was so unlucky as to have 
toSoiy. despatched other ambassadors to Solyman with 
a firesh representation of his right to the crown 
of Hungary, aa well as a renewal of his formal 
overture to hold the kingdom of the Ottcnnan 
Forte, and to pay for it an annual tribute. Thia 
Ul-tinied psoposal was rcgeeted with scorn. The 
Sultan, elated with success, and thinking that 
he might prescribe what terms he pleased to a 
prince who voluntarily proffiered conditions so ua- 
btcomkig his own dignity, declared that he would 
not suspend the qierations of war» unless Ferdi* 
Band instantly evacuated all the towns which 
he still held in Hungary, and consented to the 
imposition of a tribute upon Austria, in order 
to. reimbwrsc the sums which his jwesuaaptu^ 
ous invanon of Hungary had obliged the Otto* 
man Poorte to expend in defence of that kii^- 
dom.f 



* Istuanhafiii Hist Hung. lib. xiv. p. 56. Jovii Histcf. 
lib. xxxix. p. 247(5, &c. ' 
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In this State were the affairs of Hungary. 
As the nnfortunate events there had either hap- 
pened hefore the dissohition of the diet of Ratia- 1541. 
bon, or were dreaded at that time, Charles saw 
the danger of irritating and inflaming the minds 
of the GrennanSy while a formidahle enemy was 
ready to hreak into the Empire, and perceived 
that he could not expect any vigorous assistance* 
either towards the recovery of Hungary or the de- 
fence of the Austrian frontier, unless he courted 
and satisfied the Protestants. By the conces- 
sions which have heen mentioned, he gained 
this point; and such liberal supplies both of men 
and money were voted for tarrying on the war 
against the Turks, as left him under little anxie- 
ty about the security of Grermany during next 
campaign.* 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the Emperor 
diet the Emperor set out for Italy. As he passed iSj. 
through Liicea he had a short interview with the 
Pope ; hut nothing could be concluded concerning 
the proper method of composing the religious dis- 
putes in Germany, between two princes whose 
views and interests with regard to that matter 
were at this juncture so opposite. The Pope^s 
endeavours to remove the causes of discord be- 
tween Charles and Francis, and to extinguish 
those mutual animosities which threatened to 
break out suddenly into open hostility, wa!e not 
more sueeessful. 

• Sleid. 2SS. ^-^ 
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The Emperor's thoughte were bent so en^Ay, 
_ at that time^ on the great entexprifle whidi be 

is^u had concerted against Algiers, that be listened 
Stion*^ with litde attention to the Pop^s schemes or 
against Ai- ovctTtures^ and hastened to join bis army and fleet*^ 

gien, and 
motives 

«^^<* Algiebs stijl continued in that state of de- 

pendence on the Turkish Empire to wbidi Bar- 
barossa had subjected it. Ever since he, as 
Captain Bash&, commanded the Ottoman fleet, 
Algiers had been governed by Hasoen-Aga, a 
renegade eunudi, who, by pasnng through every 
station in the corsair^s service, had acquired 
such ttq)erien€e in war^ that he was weU fitted 
for a station which required a man of tried and 
daring courage^ Hascen, in order to show how 
well he deserved that dignity, carried on his 
piratical depredations against the Christian states 
with amazing activity, and outdid, if possible, 
Barbarossa himself in boldness and crudty. The 
commerce of the Mediteiranean was greatly in- 
terrupted by his cruisen, and sudi frequent 
alarms given to the coast of Spain, that there 
was a necessity of erecting watch-towers at 
proper distances, and of keej^Bg guards con- 
stantiy on foot, in order to descry the approach 
of his squadrons, and to protect the inhabitants 
from their descents*! Of this the Emperor 
had received repeated and dameroua complaints 
from his subjects, who represented it as an en- 

* Sandov. Hislor. torn. ii. 298. 
t Jovii Qi8t 1. xl. p. 266. 
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farprise corrieq»anding to \m power^ and beMmii^ 
his httinaiiityy to reduce Algiers, which, since the 
eoBquest 6f Tmis^ was the oommon receptacle of 1541 
all die freebooters; and to exterminate that law- 
less race» the implacable enemies of the Christian 
name. Moved partly by their entreaties, and 
partly allured by the hope of adding to the glory 
which he had acquired by his last expedition into 
A£ricay Charles, before he left Madrid in his way 
to the Low Countries, had issued orders both in 
Spain and Italy to prepare a fleet and army fbi 
this purpoee. No diange in eircumstances since 
diat time could divert him from this resoltttiwi, or 
pevail en him to turn his arms towards Hungary, 
tboi^h the success of the Turks in that country 
seemed more immediately to require his presence 
there ; though many of his most faithful adherents 
in Germany urged that the defence of the Empire 
ought to be bis first and peculiar care; though 
8udi^ as bore fakn no good-will ridiculed his pre- 
posterous conduct in flying from an enemy almost 
at handy that he might go in quest of a remote 
and more ignoble foe. But to attack the Sultan 
in Hungary, how splendid soever that measure 
might appear, was an imdertaldng which exceeded 
his power, and was not conastent with his interest. 
To draw troops out of Spain or Italy ; to march 
them into a country so distant as Hungary ; to 
provide the vast apparatus necessary for tranqmrt- 
ing thither the arti&ery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage of a rq^ular army, and to push the war in 
th^ quarter, where there was little prospect of 
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bringing^ it to n iflBUe doriiig nmenl OMfaagan, 
were andcrtakings w expeftsive md uBwiddy, as 
iMi. did not correspond witb the low eonditioii of the 
Emperin^s treasury. While his priBcipal feree 
was thus employed, his dominions in Italy ^nd the 
Low Countries must have lain open to the FMnch 
King, who would not have allowed miA a (airour- 
able opportunity of attacking them to go wmm* 
proved. Whereas the African expedi^Mi, the 
preparations for which were already inisbed, And 
almost the whole expense of it definiyed, wnold de- 
pend upon a single effort ; and besides the seen* 
rity and satisfieu^on which the suceeis of it nrait 
^ve his sulyects, would detain him dvii^sodiort 
a space, that Francis coidd hardly take advantage 
9i his absence to isTade his dominions in Emeofe. 



Jiitpfep». On all these accounts Charles atteied to his 
'^^'^ first plan, and with such detenmned obstmacy, 
that he paid no regard to the Pope, iriio admed* 
or to Andrew Doria, who conjurel him not to ex- 
pose his whole armament to afaneet unaToidable 
destruction, by Tentuiing to approach the danger- 
ous coast of Algiers at such an adnmced seasMi of 
the year, and when the autumnal winds were so 
violent. Having embarked on board Deria^ gal- 
leys at Porto Venere in the Genoese territories, 
he soon found tibat this experienced sailor had not 
judged wrong concerning ibe dement with which 
he was so well acquainted ; for noA a storm arose 
that it was with the utmost difficulty and danger 
he reached Sardinia, the place of general lendsa- 




vOTft Bttt as las miinge ims ondaniitod^ wd 
Ub temper ofttn inflesiUei. neitjier Uie reiMii* 
fllrttnoes oC the Pope aail Ikria» nor tbe dugerto/ im. 
wludi be kid abeaiii^ been eypoeed by ^Usfegard*. 
lag tbeir advioe, had aay oUior effect dum to* 
eiBBfirm him ia hit fatal lesohitia*; The Ibite, itt* 
deed, mbath he had ooUeeted was aodi* at might 
have inapircd a pnaice lem adreatairmB and leat 
eenfident in his own schemes with the most aaiih 
guine hopes of success. It consisted of twenty 
dwisand AiA, and taro Aousaiifl horse, Spaniards, 
Itiliana» and Germans, moakly veterans, togetiier 
wMb three tfaauaand Yokmteen, the iowet of the 
Spanisk and Italimi neihUifey, fimd of payivg eeurt 
Id the £mperar, by ttktaidsiig him in his faTomnte 
•Xfrisditios, aad eager ta^ share im the gkty wh&dK 
they bdkved he waa going to reap; ta these weve 
sddad a thansaad aiMem asst Ami Midta by th^ 
•cder of Bt John, led by aft hwidred of its moflb 
galant Iwighta. 

Tns voyage &6m lipoma to the Afiiean eoaat ^^^ 
^a«a not lees tedaiDs or litt of baswd liian tihait ^^ 
irkich he had jnst finished When be apfiroadi^ 
ad the kad, die roll of the saannd vehenMme rf 
tbe innde weald aet pevmit the tsoope to disem- 
bavk* Bnt at hst die Emperor, seizing a fsu 
venraUe oppeetmvity, landed tibem withent op^ 
paaifeien not £ur ftem Algiem^ and immediate^ 
adnmcad t^eanb tbe «aw& To eppoae thia 
ariglity aimy Hascen bad only dght kindred 
Turks and five thousand Moors, partly natives of 
VOL. m. Q 
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Aftica» and partly refogees from Grenada. Heie^ 
turned^ bewetrer, a fierce and haughty ansvrtr 
iMif. iffaen summoned to Mrrender. But with such i^ 
handfrd of soldiers, neither hia desperate courage 
nor consummate flkill in war eould ha?e long re- 
sisted' forces superior to^ those idueh had de&ated 
Barbarossa at die head of sixty thousand men» and 
which had reduced Tunis in spite of aU his endaa^ 
vours to save it. 

toSSi ^^^ ^^^ ^^ soever the Emperor m%ht thinir 
beM his himself beyond the readi of any danger from the 
"^^^ enemy, he was suddenly exposed to a more dread- 
fril calamity, and one against which human pru- 
dence and human eflPorts avail nothkig. On the 
second day after his landingr and before he had 
time for any thing but to disperse some light-arm-' 
ed Arabs who molested hia troope on their mardv 
the clouds began ta gather, and the heavens to ap- 
pear with a fierce and threatening aspect To- 
. wards evening, rain b^an to fall, accompanied with 
violent wind; and the rage of the tempest in- 
creasing during the ni|^ the soldiers, who had 
brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained 
exposed to all its fury, without tents or shelter, of 
cover of any kind. The ground was soon so wet 
that they could not Ue down on it; their camp 
being in a low situation, was overflowed with wa- 
ter, and they sunk at every step to the ancles in 
mu4 while the wind blew with such impetus 
odty, that, to prevent their £riUng, they weie 
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ob%ed to thrust their spears into the ground, 
and to support themselves hy taking hold of them. 
Haseen was too vigilant an officer to allow an iMi. 
enemy in sneh distress to remain unmolested. 
About the dawn of morning he sallied out with 
scMieis, who having been screened from the storm 
under thrill own roo&i were fresh and vigorous. 
A body of Italians who were stationed nearest 
the eity» dispirited and benumbed with cold, fled 
at the a}ipK>aeh of the Turks. The troops at 
Ae post behind them discovered greater courage ; 
bnt as the rain had extinguished thdr matches 
and wet their powder, their muskets were useless, 
and having scarcely strength to handle their other 
arois, they were soon thrown into confimon. Al- 
most the wbde army, with the Emperor him- 
8^ in person, was oMiged to advance before the 
enemy could be repnlsed, who, after spreading 
mxb general consternation, and killing a consi- 
derable number of men, retired at last in good 
order* 

But all feeling or remembrance of this loss and "^ ^^* 
danger were quickly obliterated by a m<^e dread- 
fid as well as alfecting spectacle. It was now 
biOBd day; the hurricane had abated nothing of 
its violUnce^ and the sea appeared agitated with 
all the rage of which. that destructive element is 
capable ; all the ships, on which alone the whole 
army knew that their safety and subsistence de- 
pendedy weie seen driven from their anchors, 
some dashing against each other, some beat to 
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BOOK pieces on the rocks, many fiaeed adiore, and not 
^^' ^ a few sinking in the waves. In less tium aa hour 
LSiL fifteen ships of war, and an hundred and tmty 
traMports with eight thmiMiid mca, perithcd; 
and such of the unhappy crews as escaped the 
fury of the sea» were muidered without nensy by 
the Arahs, as soon as they readied land. The 
Esspevor stood in silent anguidi and astonishnent 
heholdlng this fiital evsiit, which st once Uastad 
all his hopes of swcess, and buried in the deqis 
the vast stores ifviiich he had provided, as wdl 
fer annoying the enemy as fat subsisting hki own 
troops. He had it not in his pstwer to affsed 
them any other assiataaoe or relief than by asndiag 
some troops to drire away the Arabs, and thus de- 
livering a few who were so fortunate as to get 
adiore from the cruel Arte whidi their oottpaaona 
had met witib. At last the wind began to fid^ sad 
to give some hopes that as many shipa might 
escape as would he snffident to save the aimy 
from perishing by famine, and transport them back 
to Europe. But these were only hopes : the vp- 
proadi of evening covered the sea wi^ darkness ; 
and it being impossible for the ottoera aboaid the 
ships whidi had outlived the stoem, to aand any 
intdl^nce to their companions who wfie i 
^y remained during the mgfat in aU the 
of stti^nse and uncertainty. Nextday aboat des- 
patted by Dona made ahilfc to leadi land, with 
infcrmation» 'diat having weatherod out die st^m, 
to whioh, during fifty years' knowledge ef the ssa» 
Im bed n^ver 8e» aay eqaaLki fierceness aad hor- 
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jw, he had found it neceosary to bear avrAy with 
hia ahuttered ahips to Otpe Metafus. He advised 
the fimperer^ as the faoe of the aky was atiU lowem un 
tog and tem^tttoua, to mardi with all spted to 
that i^aee, wheie the troops oould xe^mbaik wilh 
ipfeaier ease. 

Whatjetbb comfort this intelligence affoided ouiged to 
Charles, £mn being assunsd that part of his fleet '^^^' 
had essaped, wes bafanced fay llie new cares ead 
perplesity in which it inyolved hitn idth re^pttd 
to his army. Metaliiz was at least three thys' 
march from his present oamp ; all the pronsieaB 
wfaioh he had biott^t ashore at his first landing 
were now consumed ; his soldiers, worn out with 
&tigue, were hardly able for such a march, even in 
a friendly country ; and being dispirited by a 6uc- 
eessbn of hardships, which victory itself woidd 
aearcely hare rendered teleraUe, they were in no 
eoMUtfen to un4ergo new toils. But the situation 
of the army was such as allowed not one moment 
ior deliberation, nor left it in the least deabtfol 
what to choose. They were ordered instantly to 
niaidi> the wounded* the aids,, and the feeble b^- 
ing pkoed in the centre; such as seemed most vi- 
goraua were stationed in the front and rear. Then 
the sad eflfeets of what they had suffered began to 
appear niMre manifestly than ever, and new cala- 
mities were added to all (hose which they had 
already endured. Some could hardly bear the 
weight of thc&r arms; others^ q^nt with the toil 
af fiwciBg thdr way through deep and almost im^ 
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passable roads, sunk down and died ; many pe- 
_ rished by fiimine, as tbe whde army subsisted ehief- 

1541. ly on roots and berries, or tbe flesh of horses, 
kiUed by the Emperor's order, and distnbuted 
among the several battalions ; many were drowned 
in brooks, which were swoln so much by the ex- 
cessive rains, that in passing them, they waded up 
to the chin ; not a few were killed by the enemy, 
who, during the greatest part of their retreat, 
alarmed, harassed, and annoyed them mgbt and 
day. At last they arrived at Metafux ; and the 
weather being now so calm as to restore their com- 
munication with the fleet, they were supplied with 
plenty of provisions, and cheered with tixe prospect 
of safety. 

hm ftfU. During this dreadful series of calamities the 
mind. £mperor discovered great qualities, many of 
which a long-continued flow of prosperity had 
scarcely afforded him an opportunity of display- 
ing. He appeared conspicuous for firmness and 
constancy of spirit, for magnanimity, fortitttde^ 
humanity, and compassion. He endimd as great 
hardships as the meanest soldier ; he exposed his 
own person wherever danger threatened ; he encour- 
aged the desponding, visited the sick and wound- 
ed, and animated all by his words and example. 
When the army embarked, he was among the 
last who left the shore, although a body of Arabs 
hovered at no great distance, ready to fall on 
ihe rear. By these virtues Charles atoned, in 
. some degree, for his obstinacy and ^presumption 
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in undertaking im expedition ao £ital to his gul>- 
jects. 

1541. 

Th£ calamitieB ^ffbidk attendod this nnforln- netanisto 
aate enterprifle did n<A end here^ for no sooner ^^"'^'^T^ 
were the forces got on hoard than a new storm 
^sing, though less furious than the former, 
scattered the fleet, and obliged them, separately, 
to make towards such ports in Spain or Italy as 
they could flrst veach ; thus spveading die account 
<of their disasters, with iill the drcumstances of 
aggravation and horror which their imagination, 
«tiU under the influence <of ' fear, :sugge8ted. The 
£mpeior himself, after escaping great dangers, 
and being forced into Hie port of Bugia in Africa, Bec^ 
"where he was obliged, by contrary winds, to re- 
main several weeks, arrived at last in Spain, in a 
.condition very difierent from that in which he had 
Tetumed from his former expedition against the 
Infidels.* 



* -Carol. V. Expeditio ad Argyriam, per NicoUnm Villag'- 
nonem Eqnitem Rhodiom, ap. ficardioxn^ v. iL S65. Javii 
Hist L xL p. 269> &c Vera y Zuniga Vida de Carlos V. 
p. S3. Sandov. Histor. ii. 299^ &e. 
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Th£ caltmities which the Eaiperor suffered in book 
hu unfortunate enterprise against Algiers were ^'^l^'. 
great ; and the aocount of theses which augment- 1541, 
ed in prc^rtion as it spij^ at a greater distance ^^^ 
from the scene of his disasters^ encouri^^ Fran- lities by* 
da to begin hostilities, on which he had he^n for ^^^^' 
some time resolved. But he did not think it pru- motives 
dent to imduce, as the motives of this resolution, 
cither his anient pretensions to the duchy of Mi- 
Ian, <Mr the Emperor's disingenuity in violating 
faia rej^ated promises with regard to the restitu- 
tion ^ that country. The f(»mer might have 
been a good reason against concluding the truce 
of Nice, hut was none for breaking it ; the latter 
could not be urged without exposing his own cre- 



for it.' 
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Aility as much as the Emperofs want of int^ii- 
ty. A vidlent and unwarrantable action of one of 
1^41. the Imperial Generals funushed him with a lea- 
aon to justify his taking arms, which was of great- 
er weight than ^tiier of these, and such aa woald 
have roused him, if he had been as desirous i3f 
peace as he was eager for war. Francis, by sign- 
ing the treaty of truce at Nice without consult- 
ing Solyman, gave (as he foresaw) great offence 
to that haughty monarch, who considered an al- 
liance with him as an honour of which a Chris- 
tian prince had cause to be proud. The friendly 
interview of the French King with the Emperor 
in Provence, f<dlowed by such extraordinary ap- 
pearances of union and confidence which distin- 
guished the reception of Charles when he passed 
through the dominions of Francis to the Low 
Countries, induced the Sultan to suspect that the 
two rivals had at last forgotten their ancient en- 
mity, in order that they might toirm such a gene- 
ral confederacy against the Ottoman power as hsd 
been long wished for in Christendom, and often 
attempted in vain. Charles, with his usual art, 
endeavoured to confirm and strengthen these sus- 
picions, by instructing his emissaries at Constanti- 
nople, as well as in those courts with which Soly- 
man held any intelligence, to represent the con- 
cord between him and Francis to be so entire, tiist 
their sentiments, views, and pursuits would be the 
aame for the future.* It was not without diffi- 



* Mem. de Hibier^ tom. L p. 502. 
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colty that Francis eflbced these impressions; but book 
the address of Rincon, the French ambassador at ^]\' 
tiie Porte, together with the manifest advantage of imi« 
carrying on hostilities against the house of Aus- 
tria in concert with France, prevailed at length on 
the Sultan not only to banish his suspicions, but to 
enter into a closer conjunction with Francis than 
ever. Rincon returned into France, in order to 
communicate to his master a scheme of the Sul- 
tan's for gaining the concurrence of the Venetians 
in their operations against the common enemy. 
Solyman having lately concluded a peace with that 
republic to which the mediation of Francis and 
the good offices of Rincon had greatly contributed, 
thought it not impossible to allure the senate by 
such advantages as, together with the example of 
the French monarch, might overbalance any scru- 
ples arising either from decency or caution that 
eould operate on the other side. Frands warmly 
approving of this measure, despatched Rincon 
back to Constantinople, and directing him to go by 
Venice along with Fregoso, a Genoese exile, whom 
he appointed his ambassador to that republic, em- 
powered them to n^otiate the matter with the 
senate, to whom Solyman had sent an envoy for 
the same purpose.* The Marquis del Guasto, 
Governor of the Milanese, an officer of great abili- 
ties, but capable of attempting and executing the 
most atrocious actions, got intelligence of the 

* Hist, de Venet. de Paruto, iv. 125. 
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mofioas and destiaadmi of tbese ambassadors. At 
he knew how mudi his roaster willed to diaeoFer 
iMi. the intentions of the French King, and of what 
con^uenoe it was to retard the execution of hit 
meatnies, he employed some soldiers belonging 
S^rf Si *^ **^^ garrison of Pavia to lie in wait for Rinoon 
ambean- and Ficgoso as they sailed down the Po, who 
^eteztfiir ^^^urdered them and most of their attendants, and 
t^ seined their papers. Upon receiving an account of 

this barbarous outrage, committed during the sub- 
sistence i^a truce, against persons held sacred by 
the most uncirilused nations, Francis' grief for 
the unhappy fiite of two servants whom he loved 
and trusted, his uneasiness at the inteimpdon of 
his schemes by their deaths and every other |ias- 
aion, were swallowed up and lost in the indignation 
which this insult on the honour of his crown excit- 
ed* He exdaimed loudly against Guasto, who 
having drawn upon himself all the infamy of assas- 
sination without making any discovery of import* 
attCQ» as the ambassadors had left their instructions 
and other papers of consequence behind them, now 
boldly denied his heing accessary in any wise to the 
crime. He sent an ambassador to the Emperor to 
demand suitable reparation for an indignity wUdi 
no prince, how inconsiderable or pusillanimous 
soever, could tamely endure : and when Charles, 
impatient at that time to set out on his African 
expedition, endeavoured to put him off with an 
pvasive answer, he appealed to all the courts in 
Europe, setting forth the heinousncss of the in- 
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jiiTjr» the spirit of medesatiQii with which Jie had book 
applied fox redress, and the iniquity of the Era- ._^"^ 
peror in diarci^iixdiiig this just reqiKst. luu 

NoTwiTfifiTANDiNa the conSdeBee with which 
Guasto asserted his own innocesice» Ae accusa* 
ticois of the French gained greater credit than all 
his protections; and Bdky, the FceiM^hCoHi- 
mander in Piedmont, proenred at lei^th, by his 
industry and address, such a minute detail of the 
tQiQsactioQ, with the tetllnwny of so many of the 
parties eoncemed, as amounted! almost to a kgal 
proof of the Marquises guilt In eonae<|iKntt of 
this oftnion of the publio» o^nfirmed by sueh aiorong 
eridenee, Francis' complaints' were ummersally 
allowed to be well-lbundad, and the steps which 
he took towards renewiiig hostilities were ascrih- 
ed, not merely to ambkien or reswtment, but to 
the usaToidaUe necessity of irindtcataig 1^ hon- 
oiu: of his crown.* 

However just FiMicis migH esteeva bis owa 
cause, hs did not truat so mwh to that as to 
nc^pleol the proper precw^ow i!^^ j^ning other 
allies besides the Sultan, 1^ whose aid he might 
oounterbaliinee the Emiieror's si^eiior power. 
But his negotjistions to thi^ effect were attended 
with very little success. Henry VHI., eagerly 
bent at thut time upw schemes ^ainat SSeot)s«i(l 
which he knew would at asm di$solv<e hts ifcuioil* 



* JSdlay, 36L &c. J<mi Hist lik. xL 368. 
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with France, was indiiiable ntlier to taker part 
with the Emperor than to oontribate in any de* 
1541, gree towards fitTonring the operations against 
him. The Pope adhered inviokbly to his ancient 
system of neutrality. The Venetians, notwith- 
standing Solyman's solicitations^ imitated the 
Pope's example. The Germans, satisfied with 
the rdigious liberty which they enjoyed, found 
it more their interest to gratify than to irritate 
the Emperor ; so that the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, who on this occasion were first drawn in 
to interest tfaemselTcs in the quarrels of the more 
potent monarchs of the south, and the Duke of 
Cleves, who had a dispute with the Emperor 
about the possession of Gueldres, were the only 
confSederates whom Frands secured. But the 
dominions of the two former lay at sudi a dis- 
tance, and the power of the latter was so incon- 
siderable, that he gained little by their alliance. 

^Mac»' . But Francis, by vigorous efibrts of his own 
mptfin^ activity, supplied every defect. Being afflicted 
^^^' at this time with a distemper whieh was the 
effect of his irregular pleasures, and which pre- 
vented his pursuing them with the same licen-* 
tious indulgence, he applied to business with 
more than his usual industry. The same cause 
whieh occasioned this extraordinary attention 
to his affliirs, rendered him morose and dissa- 
tisfied with the ministers whom he had hitherto 
employed. This accidental peevishness being 
sharpened by reflecting on the false steps inta 
which he had lately been betrayed, as well as the 
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inralts to whieh he had been expmel, tcfttie of 
those in whom he had usoally plaeed the greatest _ 
cxmfidenee fek the eflfeets of this diange in hia 1541 
temper, and were deprived of their offiees. At 
laat he disgraced Montmorency himself, who had 
long doreeted affifurs, as well mil as military, with 
all the anthority of a minister no less beloved than 
trusted by his master ; and Francis being fond of 
showing that the fall of aiieh a powerful favourite 
did not affect the vigour or prudence of his ad- 
ministration, this was a new motive to redouble 
his diligence in preparing to open the war by soma 
qplendid and extraordinary effort. 

He aocordingly brooght into the field five ar- ^^^^ 
mies. One to act in Luxembourg under the five a^L 
Duke of Orleans, accompanied by the Duke of ^^ 
Lorraine as his instructor in the art of war: 
Another, oommanded by the Dauphin, marched 
towards the frontiers of Spain : A third, led by 
Van Rossem the Marshal of Gueldres, and com* 
posed chiefly of (he troops of Cleves^ had Bra- 
bant allotted for the theatre of its operations: 
A fourth, of whidh the Duke of Vendome was 
General, hovered on the borders of Flandens: 
The last, consisting of the forces cantoned in 
Piedmont, was destined fixr the Admiral Anne- 
faaut. The Dauphin and his brother were ap- 
pointed to command where the diief exertions 
were intoi^d and the greatest honour to be 
reaped; the army of the former amounted to 
fcrty thousand, that of the latter to thirty thou- 
sand men. Nothing appears more suiprisii^ 
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tbftR di»t FiaaoU dU not pwnr with tkeae 
menma »ad iirairtible muet imto the MUaneae^ 
"1^1^ which had lO' loag hew the tl^ect of his wiohei 
ai well aa caterpnsei^ mi thai he almiU dioaas 
lathec to turn ahMik hia whole akraigth into 
wothev diicetiaBt and tawarda miw oniqiieatB. 
l^ttt the f emanhiaflioa af the disastera which he 
had net with la hia ftraaK expectiitioiia iBloItaily; 
togetbot with the dtftaalty of smfpohmg a wsr 
canried on at such a diaUMO fvom his owb domta* 
ion^ had gfadnalljr abated hia viafent Msehnatkm 
to obtain fiMllDg in that eamtry, and made him 
willing to try the fbrtme of hia anas in anothtf 
quarter. At the same time he expected to make 
anoh a powtr^ im pg a asi o a on die fimtier of 
S^patn, where theie ware few tawna of any 
atareagth,. and na army aaaaashled to qppoae lun, 
as m^ht eaabla hiaa to xeecwtr poaseasioa of ihd 
QMiatry of BaaaQlon» lately diswMabered fiom 
the fSrench ciownt hefere Chaika eoold faring 
into the field any Ibrofe aUe to ohatiwet his pro* 
gross. The necesflaky of soppoiting his atty the 
Dukeof Cleves, and tha hope of dranang a ooa» 
sideraUo hody of soldiers ont of Grehaany hy his 
vieaasi dotenniaed him to act with vigour ia dK 
Low Goaatriea. 

,^,^»* Tbe£ Daaphta and Dake clOleaDS opened the 
HJdm!^ cannpaiga much about the same time; the former 
laying siage to Ferpigpian the eapital of Rousit^ 
kn» and the laater entfsing Luxcaiboarg* Tke 
Dnke of Olcans pndied his operaiMBa with tbe 
peataal aapMitgr and a«acest» one towat fiiUiBg 
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nftgr aaotbor, in^l noj^oce in thut liurge duchy booic 
lemained in the lEmperac^s biiiids hut Thionvillek yj!^ 
'Not oould hdthave fiuled of oyenmimiBg.the.adja* 14^ 
cent pnmncea mih the wune ease, if he bad not 
vohintaiily etojik short in this career of vietory. 
Bui amportpwniiling tiiat die Em^inr had do* 
taimiiied to .hazard a hattle in ardor to save Per- 
pignan».ou a sudden the Duke^ prompted hy youth- 
ful ardour, or moved, peihiqps, by jealousy of his 
brother, whom he both envied and hated, abandon- 
ed his own ocmqueat, and haatened towards Rousil- 
Ion, in order to divide with him the glory of the 
victory. 

On his departure some of his troops were dis* 
banded, otibeis deserted their edours, and the rest, 
cantoned in the towns whidi he had taken, re- 
mained inaetive. By this eonduet, which leaves a 
idiahonourable imputation either on his under- 
atanding <« his heart, or on both, he not only re* 
lumneed whatever he eoqld have hoped from stidi 
a promising oommeneement of the campaign, but 
gave the enemy an (^portunity of recovering, be^ 
fore the end of summerrall the conquests which he 
liad gained. On the Sponiah frontier the Em^ 
peror was not so inconsiderate as to venture on a 
battle, the loss of which might have endingered 
Ilia kingdom. Perptgnan, though poorly fortified 
and briskly attacked, having beenkigely supplied 
with ammunition and provisions by the vigilance 
of Doria,* was defended so long and so vigorously 

* Sigonii Vito A. Dorue, p. II91. 
VOL. UI. E 
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BOOK by the Duke of Aka, the persewiing otetiiifley 
^"'^. of whose temper fitted him admuralkly for such a 
I54& service, that at last the French, after a tiege of 
three mcmthB, wasted by diseases, repulsed ia 
several assaidts, and despairing of success, relin* 
quished the undertaking and retired into their own 
country."^ Thus all Franci^l mighty poqiani^ 
tions, either from some defect in his own conduct; 
or from the superior power and prudence of his ri« 
val, produced no effects which bore any proportion 
to his expense and eflbrts^ or sudi as gratified, in 
any degree, his own hopes, or answered the expec^ 
tation of Europe. The only solid advantage of 
the campaign was the acquisition of a few towns 
in Piedmont, which BeHay gained rather by stra- 
tagem and address than by force of anns-f 

1^43. The Emperor and Francis, though both con- 

^^^r siderably exhausted by such great but indecisive 
!^«^1!L efforts, discovering no abatement of their mutud 
animosity, employed all their attention, tried every 
expedient, and turned themselves towards every 
quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together 
with such ar reinforcement of strength as would 
give them the superiority in the ensuing campaign. 
.Charles, taking advantage of the terror and resent- 
ment of the Spaniards upon the sudden invasion 
of their country, prevailed on the Cortes of the 
several kingdoms to grant him subsidies with a 



• Sandov. Hist torn. ii. 315. 

t Ibid. ii. 318. Bdlay, 587, &c Fencr. ix.«S7: 
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Inore liberal band than usual. At tbe same time 
be borrowed a large sum firom John, King of For* 
tugal» and, by way of security for bis repayment^ 
put him in possession of tbe Molucca Isles in 
tbe East Indies, with tbe gainful commerce of 
precious spices which that sequestered comer of 
the globe yields^ Not satisfied with this, be ne- 
gotiated a marriage between Philip his only son^ 
now in his sixteenth year, and Mary, daughter of 
that monarch, with whom her father, tbe most 
opulent prince in Europe, gave a large dower; 
and having likewise persuaded the Cortes of 
Aragon and Valentia to recognise Philip as the 
heir of these crowns, be obtained from them the 
donative usual on such oecanons.* These extra- 
ordinary supplies enabled him to make such ad- 
ditions to bis forces in Spain, that he could de- 
tach a great body into the Low Countries, and 
yet reserve as many as were sufficient for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. Having thus provided for 
the security of Spain, and committed the govern- 
ment of it to his son, he sailed for Italy, in bis 
way to Germany. But how attentive soever to 
raise the funds for carrying on the war, or eager 
to grasp at any new expedient for that purpose, 
be was not so inconsiderate as to accept of an 
overture which Paul, knowing his necessities, art- 
fully threw out to him. That ambitious pontifi^ 
no less sagacious to discern than watchful to seize 
opportunities of aggrandizing his family, solicited 




1543. 
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Ferreras, ix. 238, 241. Jovii Hist. lib. xlii. ZQB, & 
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him to grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the 
Emperor had admitted to the honour of being 
1543. his son-in-law, the investiture of the duchy of 
Milan, in return for which he promised such a 
sum of money as would have gone far towards 
supplying all his present exigences. But Charles, 
as well from unwillingness to alienate a province 
of so much value, as from disgust at the Pope, 
who had hitherto refused to join in the war 
against France, rejected the proposal. His dis- 
satisfaction with Paul at that juncture was so 
great, that he even revised to approve his alien- 
ating Parma and Placentia from the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and settling them on his son and 
grandson as a fief to be held of the Holy See. 
As no other expedient for raising money among 
the Italian States remained, he consented to with- 
draw the garrisons which he had hitherto kept 
in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn ; in con- 
sideration for which, he received a large present 
from Cosmo de Medici, who by this means se- 
cured his own independence, and got possession 
of two forts which were justly called the fetters of 
Tuscany.* 

The Em- But Charles, while he seemed to have turned 

g^UonT his whole attention towards raising the sums ne- 

^vin^"" ^^^^^ ^^^ defraying the expenses of the year, 

had not been negligent of objects more distant 

though no less important, and had concluded a 

* Adriani Istoria, L 195. Sleid. S12. Jovii Hist lib. zliii. 
p. 301. Vita di Cos. Medici di Balnini, p. S4. 
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league offensive and defensive with Henry VIII. 
from which he derived, in the end, greater advan- 
tage than from all his other preparations. Seve- 1543. 
ral slight circumstances, which have already heen 
mentioned, had hegun to alienate the affections of 
that monarch from Francis, with whom^he had heen 
for some time in close alliance, and new incidents 
of greater moment had occurred to increase his 
disgust and animosity. Henry, desirous of estab- Henry's 
lishing an uniformity in religion in both the Brit- ^^^ 
ash kingdoms, as well as fond of making proselytes France 
to his own opinions, had formed a scheme of per- J^a. 
suading hb nephew the King of Scots to renounce 
the Pope's supremacy, and to adopt the same aya- 
tem of reformation which he had introduced into 
[England. This measure he pursued with^is usual 
eagerness and impetuosity, making such advanta- 
geous offers to James, whom he considered as not 
over-scrupulously attached to any religious tenets, 
that he hardly doubted of success. His p;coposi- 
tions were accordingly received in such a manner 
that he flattered himself with having gained his 
point But the Scottish ecclesiastics, foreseeing 
how fatal the unien of their sovereign with Eng- 
land must prove both to their own power and tQ 
the established system of religion, and the parti- 
sans of France, no less convinced that i^ would put 
an end to the influence of that crown upon th^ 
public councils of Scotland, combined togetl^^, and 
by their insinuations defeated Henry's scheme at 
the very moment when he expected it to hftve taken 
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effect.* Too haughty to brook such a disappoint- 
ment, which he imputed as much to the arts of 
I5i3, the French as to the levity of the Scottish mo* 
narch, he took arms against Scotland, threaten* 
ing to subdue the kingdom, since he could not 
gain the friendship of its King. At the same 
time his resentment against Francis quickened 
his negotiations with the Emperor, an alliance 
with whom he was now as forward to accept as 
the other could be to offer it. During this war 
with Scotland, and before the conclusion of his 
negotiations with Charles, James V. died, leav- 
ing his crown to Mary his only daughter, an in- 
fant a few days old. Upon this event Henry 
altered at once his whole system with regard to 
Scotland, and abandoning all thoughts of con* 
quering it, aimed at what was more advanta- 
geous as well as more practicable, an union with 
that kingdom by a marriage between Edward his 
only son and the young Queen. But here, too, 
he apprehended a vigorous opposition from the 
French faction in Scotland, which began to bestir 
itself in order to thwart the measure. The neces- 
sity of crushing this party among the Scots, and 
of preventing Francis from furnishing them any 
effectual aid, confirmed Henry's resolution of 
breaking with France, and pushed him on to put 
H finishing hand to the treaty of confederacy with 
the Emperor. 

^ Hist of Scotland, yol. i. p. 71^ && 9th edit 8vo, 
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In this league were contained, first of aU, ar- book 
tides for fiecuring their future amity and mutual _ _/ 
defence; then were enumerated the dlemands 134s. 
which they were respectively to make upon Fran- ^^^J^* 
cis; and the plan of their operations was. fixed, if between 
heshottldrefuse to grant them satis&ction. They ^a^ien* 
agreed to require that Francis should not only re- rf- 
nounce his aUiaaee with Solyman* which had heen 
the source of infinite calamities to Christendom, 
but also that he should make reparation for the 
damages which that iinnatural union had occasion- 
ed ; that he should restore Burgundy to the Em- 
peror; that he should desist immediately from 
hostilities, and leave Charles at Insure to oppose 
the common enany of the Christian faith ; and 
that he should immediately pay the sums due to 
Henry, or put some towns in his hands as security 
to that effect. If within forty days he did not 
comply with these demands, they then engaged 
to invade France, each with twenty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse, and not to lay down their 
arms until they had recovered Burgundy, together 
with the towns on the Somme, for the Emperor, 
and Normandy and Guienne, or even the whole 
realm of France, for Henry.* Their heralds ac- 
cordingly set out with these haughty requisitions ; 
and though they were not permitted to enter 
France, the two monarchs held themselves fully 
entitled to execute whatever was stipulated in thdr 
treaty. 

■ I ■■■■ m i .11 -^y— — — , 

* Rym. xiv. 76S. Herb. 289. 
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Fbancis, Oil his part, was not less diligent in 
_ _ pt^paring for the approaching campaign. Hay- 
154.3T ing early observed symptoms of Henrj's disgust 
Fruids' ^^^ aliettation, and finding all his endeavours to 
tion with sootH and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his 
^^^•^ temper too well not to expect that open hostiKties 
would' quickly follow upon this cessation of friend- 
ship. For thte reason he redoubled^ his endeavours 
to obtain from Solyman such «id as might coun- 
terbalance the great accession of strength which 
the Emperor would receire by his alliance with 
England. In order to supply the ptece of the two 
ambassadors who had been muf deted by Guasto, 
he sent as his envoy first to Venice and then to 
Constantinople, Paulm, who, though in no higher 
rank than a captain of foot, was deemed worthy of 
being raised to this important station, to which he 
was recommended by Bellay, who had trained Mm 
to the arts of negotiation, and made trial of his 
talents and address on several occasions. Nor did 
he belie the opinion conceived of -his courage and 
abilities. Hastening to Constantinople, without 
regarding the dangers to which he was exposed, 
lie urged his master's demands with such bold- 
ness, and availed himself of every circumstance 
with such dexterity, that he soon removed aH the 
Sultan's difSculties. As some of the bashaws, 
swsfyed either by their own opinion or influenced 
by the Emperor^s emissaries, who had made their 
way even into this court, had declared in the 
Divw agMfist aeting in concert with France, 
he found meims either to eonviAcc or silence 
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them.* At last he obtoined orders for Barbaroasa 
to sail with a powerful fleet» and to vegulate all hia 
operations by the direetions of the French King. ^^ 
Francis was not equally suceessful in his attempts 
to gain the princes of the Empire. The extraor- 
dinary rigour wilji which he thought it necessary 
to punish sudi of his subjects as had embraced the 
Protestant opinions, in order to give some notable 
evidence of his own zeal fm: the Catholic faith, and 
to wipe off the imputations to whidi he was liable 
fitnn his confederacy with the Turks» placed an in- 
superable barrier between him and such of the 
Germans as interest or inclination would have 
prompted most readily to join him.f His chief 
advantage, however, over the Emperor he derived 
on this as on other occasions, from the contiguity 
of his dominions, as well as from the extent of the- 
loyal authority in Frasce, whidi exempted him 
from all the delays and disappointments unavoid- 
able wherever popular assemblies provide for the 
expenses of government by occasional and frugal 
subsidies. Henee his domestic preparations were 
always carried on with vigour and rapidity, while 
those of the Emperor, unless when quickened by 
some foreign supply, or some temporary expedient, 
were extremely slow and dilatory. 

Long bef(»re any army was in readiness to op Opmtions 
pose him, Frauds took the field in the Low comtxiJ! 

** Sandov. Histor. torn. H. 346. Jovii Hist UK xli. 295, 
&C. 800^ Sec, Brantonie. 
t Seek. lib. iii. 403. 
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Conntiies, a^inst whidi he turned the whole 
weight of the war. He made himself master of 
i&ix Landrecy, which he determined to keep as the 
key to the whole province of Hainault, and order- 
ed it to be fortified with 'great car& Turning 
from thence to the right, be entered the duchy of 
Luxembourg, and found it in the same defence- 
less state as in the former year. While he was 
l^us employed, the Emperor having drawn toge- 
ther an army composed of all the different na- 
tions subject to his government, entered the ter- 
ritories of the Duke of Cleves, on whom he had 
Towed to inflict exemplary vengeance. This 
prince, whose conduct and ^tuation were similar 
to that of Robert de la Mark in the first war be- 
. tween Charles and Francis, resembled him like- 
wise in his fate. Unable with his feeble army to 
ftce the Emperor, who advanced at the head 
of forty-four thousand men, he retired at his ap^ 
proach ; and the Imperialists being at liberty to 
act as they pleased, immediately invested Duren. 
Hie Em- Thai town, though gallantly defended, was taken 
^w by assault; all the inhabitants were put to the 
^T^h "^^'^» *°^ *^® P^*^ itself reduced to ashes. This 
of cieres, dreadful example of severity struck the people of 
Augu8t24. jjjg country with such general terror, that all the 
other towns, even such as were capable of resist- 
ance, sent their keys to the Emperor ; and before 
a body of French detached to his assistance could 
come up, the Duke himself was obliged to make 
his submission to Charles in the most abject man- 
ner. Being admitted into the Imperial presence^ 
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he kneeled, together with eight of his principal book 
subjects, and implored mercy. The Emperor al- ._ J'^. 
lowed him to remain in that ignominious posture, 1543. 
And eyeing him with an haughty and severe look, 
without deigning to answer a single word, remit- 
ted him to his ministers. The conditions, how- 
ever, which they prescribed were not so rigorous 
as he had reason to have expected after such a re- 
ception. He was obliged to renounce his alliance Sept 7, 
with France and Denmark ; to resign all his pre- 
tensions to the duchy of Gueldres ; to enter inttf 
perpetual amity with the Emperor and King of 
the Romans. In return for whidi, all his heredi- 
tary dominions were restored except two towns, 
which the Emperor kept as pledges of the Duke^s 
fidelity during the continuance of the war ; and 
he was reinstated in his privileges as a prince of 
the Empire. Not long after, Charles, as a pro(^ 
of the sincerity of his reconcilement, gave him in 
marriage one of the daughters of his brother Fer« 
dinand.^ 



Having thus chastised the presumption of the 
Duke of Cleves, detached one of his aUies from ^andifecy, 
Francis, and annexed to his own dominions in 
the Low Countries a considerable province which 
Uy contiguous to them, Charles advanced towards 
Hainault, and laid siege to Landrecy. There, as 
the first-fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was 
joined by six thousand English under Sir John 

* Harsei AnnaL Brabant tom. L 628. Recueil des Traitez, 
torn. ii. 226. 
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Wallop. The garrison^ ccmsisting of v^iersB 
troops oommanded by De la Lande and Desae, 
I5i3. two officers of reputation, made a vigorous resist- 
ance. Francis approached with all his forces to 
lelieve that place ; Charles covered the siege ; both 
were determined to hazard an engagement ; and 
all Europe expected to see this contest, which had 
continued so long, decided at last by a battle be- 
tween two great armies; led by their respective 
mraarchs in person. But the ground which se- 
jMurated their two camps was sudi as put the dis^ 
advantage manifestly on his side who should rea- 
tore to attack,, and nether of them chose to nm 
that risk. Amidst a variety of movements, in 
order to draw the enemy into the snare or to 
avoid it themselves, Francis, with admirable con- 
duct and equal good fortune, threw first a supply 
of fresh troops, and then a convoy of provisions, 
into the town ; so that the Emptor, despairing of 
success, withdrew into winter-quarter^* in order 
to preserve his army from being entirely ruined by 
the rigour of the season, 

Soiyman DuRiXG this campaign Solyman fulfilled his 
Hungry: .engagements to the French King with great 
Navembcr. punctuality. He himself marched into Hungary 
with a numerous army; and as the princes of 
the Empire made no great effort to save a coun- 
try which Charles, by employing his own force 
against Francis, seemed willing to sacrifice, there 



^ Bellay, 405, &c. 
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uras Dp appearance of any body df tlroopB to op- book 
pose his progress. He besieged, one aftcft an- >_ 1^ 
otber, Quinque Ecclesiae, Alba, and Gran, the 134s. 
three most considerable towns in the kingdom, 
of which Ferdinand had kept possession. The 
first was taken by storm ; the other two snrren- 
dered ; and the whole kingdom, a small corner ex- 
cepted, was subjected to the Turkish yoke.* Aboat BarW 
the same time Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of an 
hundred and ten galleys, and coasting along the ^^7* 
shore of Calabria, made a descent at Rheggio, 
wbidi he plundered and burnt; and advandng 
from thenoe to the mouth of the Tiber, he stopped 
there to water. The citizens of Rome, ignorant 
of his destination, and filled with terror, began fo 
fly with such general precipitation; that the city 
would have been totally deserted if they had not 
resumed courage upon letters from Paulin the 
French envoy, assuring them that no violence or 
injury would be offered by the Turks to any state 
in alUance with the King his master.f From 
Ostia, Barbarossa sailed to Marseilles, and being 
joined by the French fleet with a body of land 
forces on board under the Count d'Enguien, a gal- 
lant young prince of the house-of Bourbon, they 
directed their coune towards Nice, the sole retreat 
of the unfortunate Duke of Savoy. There, to the Aug. 10. 
astonishment and scandal of all Christendom, the 
Lilies of France and Crescent of Mahomet ap- 



* Istuanhaffi Hist Hung. lib. xv. 167. 

t Jovii Hist, lib, xliii. 30^, &c. Pallavic. I60. 
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peared in ooujunction against a fortress on whicb 
the Cross of Savoy was displayed* The towiiy 
154S. however, was bravely defended a^nst their com- 
bined force by Montfort a Savoyard gentleman, 
who stood a general assault, and repulsed the ene^ 
my with great loss, before he retired into the 
castle. That fort, situated upon a rock, on which 
the artillery made no impression, and which could 
not be undermined, he held out so long, that 
Doria had time to approach with his fleet, and 
the Marquis del Guasto to march with a body of 
Sept. s. troops from Milan. Upon intelligence of this the 
French and Turks raised the siege,* and Francis 
had not even the consolation of success, to render 
the in&my which he drew on himself by calling 
m such an auxiliary more pardonable. 

^repM" From the small progress of either party during 

tions for t . . , -^ i. • ^ \. . ^ ZZ 

new cam- this campaign, It was obvious to what a length 
^^^^ the war might be drawn out between two princes 
whose power was so equally balanced, and who, 
by their own talentsr or activity, could so vary and 
multiply their resources. The trial which they 
had now made of each other's strength might have 
taught them the imprudence of persisting in a war 
wherein there was greater appearance of their dis- 
tressing their own dominions, than of conquering 
those of their adversary, and should have disposed 
both to wish for peace. If Charles and Francis 



• Guichenoiv Histoire de Savoye, torn. p. i. 651. Bellav, 
425, &c. 
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had beeii inftuenced hy considenitions of mteresf 
or pradence aloney this, without doubt, must 
have been the maimer in whicb they would ^^^^ 
have reaison^ But the personal animosity 
which mingled itself in all their quarrels had 
grown to be so violent and implacable, that, for 
the pleasure of gratifying it^ they disregarded 
every thing else ; and were infinitely more soli- 
citous how to hurt each other^ than how to 
secure what would be of advants^e to them- 
selves. No sooner, then, did the season force 
them to suspend hostilities, than^ without pay- 
ing any attention to the Pope's repeated endea- 
vours or paternal exhortations to re-establish 
peace, they began to provide for the operations of 
the next year with new vigour, and an activity 
increasing with their hatred. Charles turned 
his chief attention towards gaining the princes 
of the Empire, and endeavoured to rouse 'the 
formidable but unwieldy strength of the Gler- 
manic body i^nst , Francis. In order to un- A&iisof 
derstand the propriety, of the steips which be ^' 

took for that purpose^ it is necessary to review 
the chief transactions in that coiuitry since the 
diet of Ratifibon in the year one thousand five 
hundred and forty-one. 

«MucH about the time that assembly broke up, Mauriceof 
Maurice succeeded his father Henry in the gov- g^c^^ 
emment of that part of Saxony which belonged ^ fi^tho* 
to the Albertine branch of the Saxon family. 
This young prince, then only in bis twentieth 
.year^ had, even at that early perio4> begun to 




prinocL 
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discover rihe great talents which qualified him 
_ _ for acting sudb a distinguished part in the af- 
1543. £ux8 of -Germany. As soon as he entered upon 
the administration, he struck out into such a 
new and singular path as showed that he aimed 
firomthe beginning at something great andun- 
TfaeviewB eommtm. Thou^ lealously attached to the 
ductc^is Protestant opinions, both from education and 
yoimg tprinciple, he refiised to accede to the league 
"""^ of Smalkalde, being determined, as he said, to 
maintain the purity of religion, which was the 
original object of that confederacy, but not to 
entangle himself in the political interests or 
combinations to which it had given rise. At 
)the same time foreseeing a rupture between 
Charles and the confederates of Smalkalde, and 
:perwiviiig which of them was most likely to pre- 
vail in the contest, instead of that jealousy and 
distnist whieh the other Protestants expressed of 
all the £mperor*8 designs, he affected to place 
in him an unbounded confidence, and courted 
ins Jhvottr with the utmost assiduity. When the 
other Protestants, in ihe year fifteen hundred 
and £»rty-two, either declined assisting Ferdi- 
nand in Hungary, or afforded him reluctant 
and feeble aid, Maurice marched thitlier in per- 
son, and rendered himself conspicuous by his zeal 
and conrage. From the same motive he had led 
to the Emperor's assistance, dmmg the last cam- 
paign, a body of his own' troops; -and the graee- 
• fulness ^f his person, his dexterity in all military 
exercises, together with his intrepidity, which 
cowted and delighted in danger^ did not dlstin< 
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him moien die fiddtlmft his gnat aliili^ book 
^d insmiurtiiig addxets wan upoft the Elmpeiot'a >j_ "^ 
oonfideme and fisivoor.* While hy thti condact^ im3. 
which afpeared extnordisary ta tiiosa wha held 
die fame aptnioiis with him ooQCGnni^ rriyMn^ 
Mamriee endeavmired to pay conrt to the Ei^ier- 
or, he heg^ to diiooTcr tome dejpee o£ j^eahiiupf 
of hie ooQsin the Elector of flfxany^ Tfab^whkdi 
pmei m the m^ald so fiitd to die Elector, had 
ahaost occasioned an open nqMma hetwMi thaa^; 
laid soon after Manrice't aocesBion to the govena^ 
ment, they hoth tooh atrna with e^aal raf^ upoiL 
aoooimt of a dispute shout the right of jmisdio^ 
tioQ over a pahry town rituatad on the MoUaw* 
They were prevented, bewe? ex, from psoaedUoig 
to action by the mediation of the Landgsave it 
Hesse, whose dattghtef Mauriee had mawiad^ aa 
weB as iy the powevM«;iid aiithsiitative ildmcmi^ 
tioBs (tf Lttther.f 

Amdst thcM trtesAolhmft^ t)ie Pope, thoaglt '^^^ 
extwasely iititated at the Emperoi's cdnccsMM u!^^ 
to the PiPotestaats at the diat of Eatisban, #as g^^^ 
to wanrmly solirited on idl haada by simIi ai[i«mre Trent, 
most detotttly attached to tfai^ See ef Bonm^ nr 
iess than by thoee whose flddity at designs he 
SQspeeted, to sammon a genetal coancilf that he 
£nmd it impossible to avoid any longer calling 
that assembly. The impatience for its meeting, 
ted the ex^^tsona ef great eftcta horn its de^ 
■*■ ■*■ — i ' t I . * .. ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ I ■ *- 

^ Svncr* ^f7- Seek. r. m; 871> S9vf 4/iS, • - 

t Sleid. jQg. Sbdu L iii. 4pS. 
VOL. III. S 
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cttions, seemed to grow itt proportion to the &B^ 
Gulty of obtaiiiing it. He still adhered, however^ 
IMS. to his original. resohitkm of fadditig it in some* 
town of Italy, where, by the number of ecclesias- 
tics, retainers- to his court and dependii^ on hir 
£iyour,. who could repair to it without difficulty or 
expense^ he might influence and e^en direct all its- 
prooeedingsi This.propositionr though often re- 
jected by liie Gemnii^ he instructed his nuncio- 
Bittdis. to the diet held at Spires, in the year one thou* 
sand five hundred and forty-two, to renew onoe- 
more; and if he found it gave no greater satts&e-- 
tion than formerly, he empowered him, as a last 
concession, to propose for the place of meeting 
Trent^ a city in the Tyrol, sutject to the Bong of 
the Remans^ and situated, on the confines between: 
Germany and Italy. . The Catholic princes in the 
diefc, after giving it as their <^inion that the 
council might have been held with greater advan* 
tage in Ratisbon, Cologne, or some of the great 
Cities of the Empire were at length induced to 
approve of ihe jdace which the Pope had named. 
The Protestants unanimoudy expressed tfaeur 
dissatisfaction, and protested that they would 
pay no regaai to a council held beyond the pi?e- 
dncts of the Empire, called by the Pope's au* 
tbority, and in which he assumed the right of 
presiding** 

^I^ Tbe Popcr without taking any notice of their 
Uto^M^ objections, published the bull of intimation^ 
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bamed tbifee Cardinals to preside as his legated, 
and appointed them to repair to Trent before the ^ _ 
first of November, the day he had fixed for open- i^ 
ing the conndl. But if Paul had desired the 
meeting of a council as sincerely as he pretended, 
he wanid not have pitched on such an improper 
time for calling it Instead of that general union 
and tranquillity without which the deliberations 
of a coimdl could neither be conducted with se^ 
curity nor attended with authority, such a fierce 
war was just kindled between the Emperor and 
Francis, as rendered it impossible for the ecclesi- 
astics from many parts of Europe to resort thither 
in safety. The l^^ates, accordingly, remained se- 
veral months in Trent ; but as no person appear- ouiged to 
ed there except a few prelates from the ecclesias- g*****® 
tical state, the Pope, in order to avoid the ridicule 
and contempt which this drew upon him from the 
enemies of the church, recalled them and proro- 
gued the council.* 

Unhappily for the authority of the Papal Tiie Em- 
See^ at the very time that the German Protest- ^^ the 
ants took every occasion of pouring contempt p*o*«^ 
upon it, the Emperor and King of the Romans 
found it necessary not only to connive at their 
conduct, but to court their favour by repeated acts 
rf indulgence. In the same diet of Spires, in 
which they had protested in the most disrespect- 
ful terms against assembling a council at Trent, 

• F. Paul, p. 97. Skid. 296. 
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Fcfdinand, who depended on their aid for the de- 
fimee of Hungary, not only permitted that pro- 
liVftr testation to be inserted in the records of the ^et, 
but renewed in their fovoor all the Emperor's 
omeessions at Ratisbon, adding to them whatever 
they demanded for their farther secnrity. Among 
other particulars he granted a suspension 6( a de- 
eree of the Imperial chamber against the city of 
Goslar, (one of those which had entered into the 
league of Smalkalde,) on account of its having 
aeiaed the ecclesiastical revenues within its do- 
mainS) and enjoined Henry, Duke of Brunswick, 
to desist from his attempts to carry diat decree 
into execution. »But Henry, a furious bigot, and 
BO less obstinate than rash in all his imdertakings, 
eoDtinuing to disquiet the people of Goslar by his 
'^^^^ ^ incursions, the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
proceed- of Hesse, that they might not suffer any member 
of the Smalkaldic body to be oppressed, assem^ 
bled their forces, declared war in fom agaiiuik 
Henry, and in the space of a few weeks stripping 
him entirely of his dominions, drove him as a 
wretched exile to take refuge in the court of Titen- 
ria. By this act of vengeance, no less severe thas 
sadden, they filled all Germany witii dread of 
their power, and the confederates of Smalkalde 
appeared by this first effort of their arms to be as 
ready as they were able to protect those who hai 
joined the assodation.* 

- - - - r - - - - I - - I - - - - r - 1 

* Sleid. 296. Goimnemoratio suodncta Causarum BeUi, 
&c. a Smalkaldicig contra Henr. Brunsw^ ab iisdem edita: 
ap. ScaxdiaiD, idot. it. SO?. 
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£ilBOL]i£KBD Vy BO many omceraons in thrir 
&vour, as well as by the pn^era which their opi* _ _ 
Dions daily made, the princes of the league of Smal- u^. 
lulde took a sd^nn protest against the Imperial 
i^mber, and declined its jurisdiction for the fii* 
ture^ because that court had not been visited or 
lelbrmed aeeording to the deeree of KatisbcHi, and 
continued to discover a most indecent impartiality 
in all its proceedings. Not long after this they 
vaitured a step further; and protesting against* 
the recess of a diet held at Nuremberg, which pro* 
fided for the de&nce of Hungary, refused to fur* April ss, 
nish their cratingent for that purpose unless the ^^^ 
Imperial chamber were reformed, and full securiQr 
were granted them in every p<nnt with regard to 
religton.* 

Such were the lengths to whidi the Protestants ^*^ &t 
had proceeded, and such their confidence in thdir u^i!* 
own pow^, when the Emperor returned from the 
Low Countries to hold a diet which he had sum* 
mened to meet at Spires. The respect due to the 
Emperor, as well as the importance of the affiurs 
which were to be laid before it, rendered this asi* 
sembly e&tremdy full. All the £leet<H:s, a great 
number of princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with 
the deputies of most of the cities, were present 
Charles soon perceived that this was not a tiioe to 
o^d the jealous spirit of the Protestants, by as* 
aNTting Ml any high tone the authority and doe* 
trinesof t^e church, or by abridging in the small* 

* StiA. 8MrS07. Swk. 1. iii. 4Mk *IS* 
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est article the fiberty whicb tbey now enjoyed; 
but that, on the oontnuy, if he expected any sup- 
16U. port from them, or wished to preserve Germany 
from intestine disorders, while he was engaged in 
a foreign war, he must sooth them by new con« 
cessions, and a more ample extension o/£ their re- 
ligious privileges. He began, accordingly, with 
courting the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of 
Hesse, the heads of the Protestant party ; and by 
giving up some things in their favour, and grant- 
ing liberal promises with regard to others, he se- 
cured himself from any danger of oppoflition on 
The Em- their part. Having gained this capital point, he 
SdteitT then ventured to address the diet with greater 
fjj^^ freedom. He began by representing his own seal 
and unwearied efforts with regard to two things 
most essential to Christendom, the procuring of a 
general council, in order to compose the religious 
dissensions which had unhappily arisen in Ger- 
many, and the providing some proper means £>r 
checking the formidable progress of the Turkish 
arms. But he observed with deep regret that his 
pious endeavours had been entirely defeated by 
the unjustifiable ambition of the French King, 
who having wantonly kindled the flame 6f war 
in Europe, which had been so lately extinguished 
by the truce of Nice, rendered it impossible for 
the fitthers of the church to assemble in coundl, 
at to deliberate with security ; and obliged him 
to employ those forces in his own defence, whidi, 
with greater satisfaction to himself as wdl 
as more honour to Christendom, he would have 
turned against the Infidels: That Fnmds, not 
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tiuAiag it eMQi^ to kn^e balled him cff fif«m 
oppofiing the Mahometane, had, ^th u:aex)aiii- 
pled impiety, invited ihem into the heart of uha. 
Christendom, and Jouiing his arms to then, had 
openly attadsed the Dake ef Si^voy, a memher 
of the Empire : That Barharossa's fleet was noir 
in one tif die ports of Franee^ waiting only .the 
retnm of spring to carry terror and descdation to 
the coast of some Christian slater That in audi 
a situation it was folly to think of distant expedi- 
tioas against the Turk, or of marching to oppose 
his armies in Hungary, while such a powerful 
ally recaved him into the centre of Europe; ttd 
gave him footing these. It was a dictate of 
prudence, he added, to oppose the nearest .and 
most imminent danger first of all, and by hum* 
Uing the power of France, to deprive Solyman 
of the advantages whidi he derived frma die 
unnatural confederaey formed between him iud 
a iQonaidi who still arrogated the name of 
Most Christian: That, in truth, a war against 
the French King and the Sultan ought to be 
considered as the same things and that every 
advantage gained over the former was a severe 
, and sensible blow to the latter. On all these ac- 
counts he condttded with denumding their aid 
against Francis, not meidiy as an enemy of the 
Germanic body, or of him who was its head, but 
M an avowed ally of the.Infidds, and a public 
enemy to the Christian name 

In order to give greater weight to this viofent 
invective of the Emperor^ the King of the Ro- 
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nuMB Btofli uf tad mkivi the nfid 
flf tile Sultia in Hungny, «iGaaiiNied, »i ]» mki, 
I6U» % die iitil mMeamty impoied on hifi hratbcr e( 
«Bpl«yiag bis «niM fi|EiiM( Fnwee. Wfan ha 
had teished, thie «ndMH«il«r «f Sanif fpive 4 de* 
tell of BttbaraMR'« opccitiMa «t NkB» and of ths 
Mivigai lyfaich he had hamoitttA on that ooaat. 
AU tbeiK^ addad te the fnwral uvUgutMn irindi 
"ftmaa* mpreoedcated aaion wkh die ToAm 
0sat0i m Surape, nada eodi an ii 
the diet ae die En^enr wiihed, 
uoet of the aaenhen to gnat him tmtk efoi* 
nal aid aa ha had deaiaiided. Tte aahaMdaca 
wheat Fnacia had aent to axphun the aMtirai 
of faia faadnet mmm wait pecaiitted to eater te 
faovadf of the Empiia; and the apAgy iwUdi 
thejrpiiblidbed for their master, -vii^tu^liMg fab 
a lliBa ae with fialyraaa bjr axampks dmwn from 
Senptoze and the pcaetiee of CfaristiaB prinoe^ 
was little c^avded by men who veee initated 
already, or pr^adieed against him to soeb a de- 
gree as to be incapable of aUowiug their prap» 
iveight to any ai^pnacats in his behd£ 

Hb Tut SocH being the favoaraUe diaposition of the 
^^f^ GcrauMS, Chariep pemcived that nothing conld 
SlTtS «0* •*»<»««* J»*9i*>««»g«iiA«t he alm«l at but 
i^totest. the tmn and jeahmsies of the Piotestaatc wMdi 
he datermiaad to fviet by granting orory (hiag 
that the utmost soUeitade «i these passieuf eoidd 
cUjsire for the security of their religion. With 
wUim heoMseMed ta a laotss, whereby all 
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IfeiigtnM filwiiUhlicito iMiedagaiiitt the Pto^ 
ksiamtM^RntwmpmMii a ttmiidl cMier general 
m nutimil tD be MMobU m GUmumy, wm d». 
diBod nMiisMy* m order JtontfrtiMiBh peMe m 
the thndi: intil om of Aeee ehodd be beld, 
(wfaidk the EnptrariBidevtoek to hnif about ae 
Men m penUet,) tiie Aee and yiMie oKeniee of 
the Pmtertairt^ teligion waa antberieoi ; the Im* 
penal dismfaeri«aacnjei]ied to give ao molertattoa 
«0(JiePiDfteat8Bts; omI when the tem fcr whieh 
the peeseot jsdgea in that eenrt weie dcded 
riiotthi expire, pgrgene didy qnalifcil fWBie then to 
be admiMed as memboa, vithmt any dit tinctien 
en aeeoont ef xdigiaD. In retam tetibeaees- Aidgnnu 
iraonlsnary acts of indnlgenee, the Fieleekants £^^ 
ooQcmred Mth the odier members of the diet in 
deelarii^ war againat Francis in name ^ the Em- 
pire ; in voting the Empeior a body of twenty 
thousand foot and fimr thousand iiorse, to be main* 
tained at the puhiie eqmae for six niondis» to be 
employed egainat Franoe ; and at the sanae time 
the diet proposed a poll-tax to be levied thvengfa^ 
out all Gennany on enery person witkeut excep- 
tion, lor the^opport of the war agauist the Turks. 

Chaalbs, while he gave the greatest attention ChuWn 
to the awmte and intricate detail of particnhns d^^^th 
necessary towards eendueting ike deliberatioiis j^^'^^ 
pf a nnmeroua an^ divided assembly to snch a Lid. ^^ 
suooessfnl period, negotiated a separate posoe 
with the King of Penmark* who, though he had 
hitherto perfimrmod nothinf woeUiat^^ in oon« 
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seqneMeaflM^dliMm with Fraiica^ 

_ power, however, to make a trooUesome diveism 

lauL iA £ivoar of that moaaich.* At the anne tuac 
he did not DCf^bet proper an?licatioiia to the King 
of England, in oieder to ronae him to move vigor* 
008 efl^rta tgainat their eommon enemy« Little^ 
indeed, waa wviting to aeoompUah tbia ; frraneh 
eventa had happened an Socrtland aa inflamed 
Henry to the moat vieknt pitch of reaentment 
againat Franeia. Hwdng eondnded with the Par* 
liament of Scothmd a treaty ef mairiage between 
his jBon and their yonng Queen, fay wfaidi he reck- 
oned himadbT eeome c£ effeeting the anion of the 
two kingdoma, which had heen long deaiind, and 
often attempted without auooeas by his predeoea- 
aora, Mary of Guiae the Qneen-melher, Cardinal 
Beatoun, and other partiwina of France, fimnd 
meananotonly to bi»k off themateh, hut to ahoi- 
nate the fioottiah nation entirely fieom the friend- 
ahip of Enghmd, and to atrengthen ita aneient at* 
tachment to France. Henry, however, .^Bd not 
abandon an objeet of ao macfa importance; and 
aa the humbling of Franek, besidea the pkaanre 
af taking cevenge upon an enemy who had dia- 
appointed a favourite measure, appeared the moat 
effectual method <tf bringing the .Soota to acoept 
ODtce m<»e of the treaty whieh they had relia- 
i^idied, he waa so eager to acoompUah thi% that 
he waa ready to seoond whatever the Emperor 
4ouid propoae to.he attempted againat the Fr^ich 

* Dtt Mont Corps Diplom. i. ir. p. n. p. 274. 
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l^hg. The pkn, aeeotdingly, wUdi they eon- 
eerted, was soeb, if it liad been pimetuaUy exe- 
cuted, ttiDust have raiBed France in the first uU. 
]daoe, and would ha^e augmented so prodigiously 
the Emperor^s power and territories as m^ht in 
the end have proved &tal to the liberties of Eur 
lope. They agreed to invade France each with 
an army of twenty-five thousand men, and, with* 
out losing time in besieging the fitontier towns, to 
advance .direcdy towards the interior provinces, 
and to join their fi>nes near Paris.* . 

Francis stood alone in opposition to all the ^^ 
enemies whom Chailes was mustering against take the 
him. Solyman had been the only ally who did p^^t 
not desert him ; but the assistance which he re* 
eeived fimn him had rendered him so odious to 
all Christendom, that he resolved rather to fiuMgo 
all the advantages of his friendship, than to be* 
come, on that account, the object of general de- 
testation. For this reason he dismissed BarbaT'* 
ossa as soon as winter was over, who, after ravag- 
ing the coast of Naples and Tuscany, returned to 
Constantinople. As Francis could not hope to 
equal the forces of so many powers combined 
against him, he endeavoured to supply that defect 
by despatch, which was more in his power, and to 
get the start of them in taking the field. Early in^ett c*. 
in the afnping the Count d'Engu|en invested Ca- 
rignan, a town in Piedmont, which the Marquis 

* HeAyert, U5. BeUay, 448. 
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dUl Gu ii t o , die Intpeiul Gcaenl having suqtis. 
•d the fimier year* eomidered m of so modi iafr* 
portaaoe that he had fortified it st ipest expenee. 
The Coont pushed tiie sieg^ with soidi Tigom^ 
thit Giieste, ftiid of his eim oonquost^ and aeemg 
no other way of saving it from fiiUia^ into the 
hands of the French, resolved to haautl a hattle 
neim- in eider to relief e it He began his maidi frosn 
^!^ Milan for this purpose^ and as he was at no paina 
idieve it to eoneeal Ins intention, it was soon known in the 
French camp* Enguien, a gallant and enterpm* 
ing young man, wished passionately to try the fw- 
tne ef e battle; his troops desired it with no less 
anhmr; bnt the peremptory injunction ef the 
King net to ventnie e generid engaganent, floww 
ing from e prudent attentinn to the present situa* 
ftion ef affinrs, as well as from the rememfaraace ef 
fanner disaaten, restrained him fiern voituring 
iqpon it UnwiUinf^ however, to dlMnden Catig'* 
nan iriien it was just ready to yield, and eager to 
distinguish his command by some memonMe ac» 
taen, he deopatdied Monluc to court, in order to 
hy beiime the King the advantages of fightk^tbe 
enemy, qnd the hopes which he had of victory. 
The King re&ned the matter to hb privy council; 
all the ministers declared, one after another, against 
fighting, and suyperted their sentiments by reasons 
extremely pknsible. While they were delivering 
« their opinions, Menluci, who was permitted to be 
present, discovered mch visible and. extravagant 
symptoms of impatience to qpeak, aa well as snch 
dissatis&ction with what he hcaidt that fVaiici^ 
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Unstlsti wMi Us appettasoe, odM on Ite to de- 
dire wliat he emdd offinr in i^y to senthneiito 
wbich seemed to be as jmt as thejr wem g«iend< 1544. 
Upon this Menltt^ a plain bat spirited ssldier, 
and of known eooragei refffesentod the good oon^ 
dition of the troops, tiieir eagerness to meet the 
enemy in the field, th^ confldenee in their oS* 
cers, together with the ererlasthig htfiony whkh 
the dedining of a battle would bring on liie 
French arms; and he «^|ed his ai^gouMnts wiUi 
sodi lively impetuosity, and sneh % flew c^ mii* 
tary ekKpienee, as gained orer to his opiiBon net 
only the King, natmrsUy fend of darii^ acdans, 
but several of the eounctt. Ftaads, eaitcUng ike 
same enthusiasm whieh had ammated his troopi^ 
suddenly staited up, and having lifted his haaida 
to Heaven aind implored the Divine protoetiM, 
he then addressed himself to Motthiey ''^''aayi 
he, ^return to Piedmont, and fight in the name 
of God/** 

No sooner was it known that the King had ^^^^ 
given Engmen leave to fight the ImpeiCdists^ Ceriiok^ 
than sneh was the marHat ardonar of the galhmt 
and higb-sj^ted genttemmi of that age^ that the 
csost was quite deserted, evety person desirona 
ef reputation or capable of service hutrying to 
Fiedmmit, in eider to shan as volmrteers in 
tiis danger and glery of the aetion. Eneoiaraged 
by the arrival of so many Wave oAeers, Ei^^aiott 

■mi ■Ilia ^«M^iMii I 1 1 « M ■ — mktmmmm^mm^^mmmmmmmtm^mmm^^mmmtmttattit^imm 

• * Msmeites dm Monloor 
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imlDeduitdy prtpiied for battle, nor Ad Cuast^ 
dediiie the oombat The number] of caivahry wa» 

\6u. afanoet equal, but the Imperial infimtry exceeded 
the Freneh by at least ten thouaaod men. They 

April 11. met niear Cerisoles, in an opra plain, whidi afford- 
ed to neither any advantage of ground, and both 
had hSk tkne to form their army in proper order^ 
Thie ehock was such as might have been eiqiected 
between viftekan troops, violent and obstinate. 
The Frendi eandTy rndbing forward to the charge 
with their usual vivacity, bore down every thing 
that opposed them ; but, on the other handt the 
steady and disciplined valour of the Spamsh in^ 
fimtry havii^ ftroed the body whidi they encoun-^ 
tesed to give way, victory rmained in suspense, 
ready to declare f(nr whichever General could make 
the best use of that critiGal moment Guasto, 
engaged in that part of his army which was thrown 
into disorder, and afraid of £Uling into the handa 
of the Fkendi, idioee vengeance he dreaded on 
account of the murder of Rincon and Fregoso, 
lost his pteseHee of miad^ and Isigot to order a 
large body of reserve to advance; whereas En^ 
guien, witii admkaUe courage and equal conduct, 
aiqipcrted^ at the head of his gens darmett 
audi of his battationa as bqpa to yield; and at 
the ssme time he^rdared the Swiss in his ser- 
vice, i4io had been viotorions wherefver they 
fought^ to fall upon the Spaniards. This motion 
proved decisive. AU that Mowed was con- 
fusion and slaughter. The Marquis del Guasto^ 
wounded in the tiiigh, escaped only by the swift- 
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eomplete, ten thoomid of ^ ImperialiBtB being _ 
fihin, and a ooaakbrabk number, with all their ij4«. 
tnta, bi^igage, and artillery, taken. On the part 
of the canqnerws thdr joy waa without allay, a 
few only beii^ killed^ and ameag these no effioer 
of distinction.* 



This splendid aettofr, benie the repntation Bfiei»oe 
with which it was attended, deiiveied France 
ttam an imminent danger, as it mined the army 
with wfaieh Guasto had intended to invade the 
eoontry between the Rhone and Saone, where 
there were neither fortiied towns nor r^pdar 6r« 
oes to qppose his pregiess. But it was not in 
tVasuns* power to pntsoe the Yietory with such vi« 
gonr as to reap all die adrantages whidi it might 
hayeyieUed: ht Amt^ the Milanese remained 
now almost defimcdess; tiiou|^ tim ihhabitanta^ 
who had long murmured under the rigour <of the 
Imperidi goiremnent, were ready to throw off the 
yAe ; though Enguie&y flushed with success, urged 
the King to seise this happy opportunity of r^ 
covering n country, ihe aequisition of which had 
bem hmgfais &vourite oljieet; yet as theEmpcrat 
sad King.of England weie psqparing to fareak in 
upon the opposite frantier of France with nume* 
rWM amdes, it became neceauury to sacrifice all 
thM^btsrof,. conquest to thepuUio safirty» and to 



* BeUay, 48^. &c. Msmoim de M oalua Jovii Hist 
L xliv. p. S27> 6. 
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1^ ^ jj/ be employaimdrfeacc «f thfi kiagiioia. E«gaica' « 
;(M4^ wbteqwot o p trat iw M mre of iciMi|uiii>ifti m> Iui> 
g«id and iaconadenbfe, thut tke w^hwliwi «f 
CarigBaa aad m«m tlber toin* in Piednoiit 
w$» aU that be gWMd liy Ihs great vietaiy at 
Ceriaoles.* 

d^tM. The Enpaor, at unui «a« late ni feiddaf ibe 

STi^ field; buiheappcand, tmnidathebisiiuuigof 



JvMk at the bead ef an anay nunte iiuiimi — > and 
better anMintod tban any wUek be bad Ulberte 
led againrt Fianaeu Ik amoanted afaMak to Iftf 
tbamand aaen; and part of it baifinf ndneed 
liaeaftboaiigaodaBmeotiMrteiwM in tbe Kekfaerw 
lands befim be bbnelf JeiMd it, be awr nncbed 
mdi tiie vibeie towaaii tbe firanlim of Cban^i^ine. 
Cbado^ aeanribf to Ms^piacnicntmlh tbeKii^ 
ofEi^^aad* eogbt to bavo adnmoed dira^ to* 
tmdaFtoie; awl tbe DaafUn, iriMeoUMmied 
tbe on ly anny to wbJBh Frandi mted fcr the ae- 
oritjF of bit deniaieB* in that ipartqr, naa la no 
eandition to opipeM bbn. Bat tbe moocaa^ivitfa 
wUch the FKiwb bad dafimM ]>^9WDee in 4m 
jnr one tbowaad five hundMd and tinty-iia 
h»A ta^gbt theaa tbe OMst cibotnat metfaed «f 
dittmnng an kmuiSag maof. Chanpagn^ g 
coustvyabepndiiirmni&eiMa tban oen, was 
incapable of m ri wt rt irin g n gNat amy; and be- 
fore the Emperoi's approach, whatever ooold be 

• Bdhjr, 4S«, Ac 
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of any we to his troops had been carried off or de- BOOK 
stroyed. This rendered it neeessary for him to he ^ 'f 
master of scmie places of strength, in order to se- 1544. 
cure the eonvoys^ on which alone he now perceiv- 
ed that he must depend for subsistence ; and he 
found the frontier towns so ill provided for de- 
fence, that he hoped it would not be a work either 
of much time or difficulty to reduce them. Ac- 
cordingly Ligny and Conmiercy, which he first 
attacked, surrendered after a short resistance. He 1^ ^°^^ 
then invested St Disier, which, though it com- ^^ts 
manded an imp<»rtant pass on the Mame, was j^?^^ 
destitute of every thing necessary for sustaining 
a Aege* But the Count de Sancerre and M. de 
la Laude, who had acquired such reputation by 
the defe&ce of I^andreoy, generously threw them- 
aelves into the town, and undertook to hold it out 
to the last extremity* The Emperor soon found 
how capable they were of making good their pro- 
mise, and that he eoidd not expect to take the 
town without besiegiiig it in form. This accord- 
ingly he undertook; and as it was his nature never 
to abandon any enterprise in which he had once 
engaged, he persisted in it with an inconsiderate 
obstinacy* 

The Iting of Finland's preparations for the Henry 
eampaign were complete long before the Em- ^eetgBou^ 
peril's; but as he did not choose, on the one ^^' 
band, to encounter alone the whole power of 
France, and was unwilling, on the other, that 
his troops should remain inactive, he took that 
roh. Ill- • T 
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opportunity of chastising the Scots, by sending 
his fleet, together with a considerable part of his 
is\i. infantry, under the Earl of Hertford, to invade 
their country. Hertford executed his commis' 
sion with vigour, plundered and burned Edin- 
burgh and Leith, laid waste the adjacent country, 
and re-embarked his men with such despatch, that 
July 14. they joined their sovereign soon after his landing 
in France.* When Henry arrived in that king- 
dom, he found the Emperor engaged in the si^e 
of St. Disier; an ambassador, however, whom he 
sent to congratulate the En^isfa monarch on his 
safe arrival on the Continent, solicited him ta 
march, in terms of the treaty, directly to Paris. 
But Charles had set his aHy such an ili example 
of fulfilling the conditions of their confederacy 
with exactness, that Henry observing him em- 
ploy his time and forces in taking towns for hia 
Own behoof, saw no reason why be should not 
iattempt the reduction of some places that lay 
eonveniently for himself. Without paying any 
regard to the Emperor's remonstrances, he im- 
mediately invested Boul(^e, and commanded the 
Duke of Norfolk to press the siege et Mon- 
treuil, which had been hegvA before his arrival 
by a body of Flemings, in conjunction with 
some English troops. While Charles and Henry 
showed such attention each to his own interest 
they both neglected the eonmion cause. Instead 
of the union and ccttfidence requisite towards 

* Hist of Scodand, L 112. 
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conducting the great pkn that tbey had formed, book 

they early discovered a mutual jealousy of each ^_ ^^ 

other, which by degrees begot distrust and «nded 1544. 
in open hatred.* 

By this time Francis had, with unwearied in- GaUant 
dustry, drawn together an army capable, as well st. Disicr. 
from the number as from the valour of the 
tro<^, of making head against the enemy. But 
the Dauphin, who still acted as General, pru^ 
dently declining a battle, the loss of which 
would have endangered the kingdom, satisfied 
himself with harassing the Emperor vnth his 
light troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying 
Waste the country round him* Though ex- 
tremely distressed by these operations, Charles 
still pressed the siege of St. Disier, which San* 
eerre defended with astonishing fortitude and 
conducts He stood repeated assaults, repulsing 
the enemy in them all; and undismayed even 
by the death of his brave associate De la Lande^ 
who was killed by a cannon ball, he continued 
to show the same bold countenance and obsti- 
nate resolution. At the end of five weeks he 
was still in a condition to hold out some time 
longer, when an artifice of Granville's induced 
him to surrender. That crafty politician hav- 
ing intercepted the key to the cipher which the 
Duke of Guise used in communicating intelligence 
to Sancerre, forged a letter in his name, au- 
thorising Sancerre to capitulate, as the King, 
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though highly satisfied with his behaviow; 
thought it imprudent to haard a battle for his 
1^44. relief. This letter he conveyed into the town ia 
a manner which could raise no suspicion, and the 
Governor fell into the snare. Even then he ob- 
tained such honourable conditions as his gallant 
defSsnce merited, and among others a cessation of 
hostilities for eight days, at the exjMiation of 
which he bound himself to open the gates* if 
Francis during that time did not attack the Im- 
perial army and throw fiesh troops into the town.^ 
Thus Sancerre, by detaining the Emperor so 
long before an inconsiderable place, afforded his 
sovereign full time to assemble all his fotces, and 
what rarely fidls to the lot of an office in such an 
inferior command, acquired the glory of having 
saved his country. 



Aug. 17: 
The Em- 
peror pen- 
etrates in- 
to the 
heart of 
France. 



As soon as St. Disier surrendered, the Emperor 
advanced into the heart of Champagne ; but San- 
cerre's obstinate resistance had damped his san- 
guine hopes of penetrating to Paris, and led him 
seriously to reflect on what he might expect be- 
fore towns of greater strength and defended by 
more numerous garrisons. At the same time 
the procuring subsistence for his army was at- 
tended with great difficulty, which increased in 
proportion as he witiidrew farther fxam his own 
frontier. He had lost a great number of his best 
troops in the siege of St. Disier, and many ML 
daily in skirmishes whioh it was not in his power 



* BrmUmie, torn. vi. 4S9. 
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to avoid, though they wasted his anny insensihly, 
without leading to any dednve action. The sea- 
son advanced apace, and he had not yet the com- im. 
mand either of a sufficient extent of territory or 
of any such considerable town as rendered it safe 
to winter in the enemy's country. Great arrears, 
too, were now due to his soldiers, who were upon 
the point of mutinying for their pay, while he 
knew not from what funds to satisfy them. All 
these considerations induced him to listen to the 
overtures <^ peace which a Spanish Dominican, 
the confessor of his sister the Queen of France, 
had secretly made to his confessor, a monk of the 
same order. In consequence of this, plenipoteuT 
tiaries were named on both sides, and b^an their 
conferences in Chaussd, a small village near Cha- 
lons. At the same time Charles, either from a 
desire of making one great final effort against 
IVance, or merely to gain a pretext for deserting 
his ally and concluding a separate peace, sent an 
ambassador formally to require Henry, according 
to the stipulation in their treaty, to advance to- 
wards Paris. While he expected a return from 
him, and waited the issue of the conferences at 
Chausse, he continued to march forward, though 
in the utmost distress from scarcity of provisions. 
But at last, by a fortunate motion on his part, or 
through some neglect t>r treachery on that of the 
French, he surprised first Espemey and then 
Chateau Thierry, in both which were consider- 
able magazines. No sooner was it known that 
these towns, the latter of which is not two days^ 
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march from Paris^ W€fte in the hands of the ene* 
my, than that great capital^ defenceless, and sua- 
1544, ceptible of any violent .alann in proportion to ita 
greatness^ was filled with eonstematioB. The in* 
habitants, as if the £mperor had been ahready at 
their gates, fled in the wildest confnsion and des- 
pair, many sending their wives and children down 
the Seine to Rouen, others to Orleans and the 
towns upon the Loire,. Francis himself, more 
afflicted with this than with any other event dur« 
ing his reign, and sensible as well of the triumj^ 
that his rival would enjoy in insulting his capital 
as of the danger to which the kingdom was ex* 
posed, could not refrain fi'om crying out in the 
first emotion of his surprise and sorrow, ** How 
dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, wfaieh 
I thought thou hadst granted me fredy !"* But 
recoverii^ in a moment from this sudden sally d 
peevishness and impatience, he devoutly added, 
" Thy will, however, be done;" and proeeeded to 
issue the necessary orders for opposing the eneoEiy 
with his usual activity aod presence of nund. 
The Dauphin detached eight thousand men to 
Paris, which revived the courage of the affirighted 
citizens ; be threw a strong garrison into Meawx, 
and by a forced march got into FertC% between the 
Imperialists and the ea|^t4* 



■ • • » 
Obliged to UpoK this the Emfkerolr, wbo began ^gai« to 
fed the want of pYpvi8iiHls,..pereeivHig that the 



retire* 
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I>amp1un still prudG^tly dpdined a battle, and 
not daring to attack his camp with forces «o much 
shattered and reduced by hard service, tuEped $ud- i/m, 
denly to the right, aod began to fall back towards 
Scnssons. ^aving about this time received Henry's 
answer, whereby he refused to abandon the. si^es 
<»f Boulogne and Montreu^, of both which he 
expected every moment to get po6sessi<m, he 
thought himself absolved from all obligations of 
adhering to the treaty with him, and at full li- 
berty to consult his own interest in what manner 
soever he pleased. He consented, therefore, ta 
renew the ^onf^rence, which the surprise of Es» 
pemey had broken off. To conclude a peace be- ^^^ 
tween two princes, one of whom greatly desired him^and 
^nd the other greatly needed it, did not require ^^^Ld 
a long negpt^tion. It was signed at Crespy, a at Cregpy. 
small town near Meaux, on the eighteenth of 
September. The chief articles of it were : That 
all the conquests which either party had made 
since the truce of Nice shall be restored ; that the 
Emperor shall give in marriage to the Duke of 
Orleans, either his own eldest daughter or the 
second daughter of his brother Ferdinand ; that 
if he chose to bestow on him his own daughter^ 
he shall settle on her all the jj^ovinces of the Low 
Countries, to be erected into an independent state; 
which shall descend to the male issue of the mar- 
riage ; that if he determined to give him his niece, 
he shall with her grant him the investiture of 
Milan and its dependencies ; that he shall with- 
in four months declare which of these two prin- 
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teases he had pitdied upon, and fulfil the respect- 
ive conditions upon the consummation of the mar- 
isU.' ri^e, which shall take place within a year from 
the date of the treaty ; that as soon as the Duke 
ef Orleans is put in possession either of the Liow 
Countries or 6f Milan, Francis shall restore to the 
Duke of Savoy $31 that he now possesses (si his 
territories, except Pignerol and Mdntmilian \ that 
Frands diall renounce all pretensions to the kii^- 
dom oSf Naples, or io the sovereignty of Flanders 
and Artds, and Charles shall give up his claim 
to the duchy of Bur]^ndy and country of Chare* 
idis ; that Francis shall give no aid to the &aMi 
King of Navarre ; that hoth monarchs shall jots 
m making war upon the Turks, towards which 
the King shall furnish, when required by the Em- 
peror and Empire, six hundred men ^ arms and 
ten thousand foot* 

^^d^ Besides the immediate motives to this peace, 
ingit arising from the distress of his army throuf^ 
want of provisions, from the difficulty of retreat* 
ing out of France, and the impossibility of se- 
curing winter-quarters there, the Emperor was 
influenced by other considerations, more distant 
indeed, but not less weighty. The Pope was - 
eluded to a great degree, as well at his con- 
cessions to the^ Protestants in the late diet as at 
his consenting to call a council, and to admit of 



* R^ciiell 4e8 Tra$e<« torn, i. S27. Belius de Causjf Pkcj; 
Crepiac in Actis Erudit Lips. 1703. 
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publie disputations in Gomany with a tiew of de^ 
tennining the doctrines in controversy. Paul con^ 
sidering both these steps as sacrilegious encroach- ^sU. 
ments on the jurisdiction as well as privileges of 
lihe Holy See, had addressed to the Emperor a re- 
monstrance rather than a letter on this subject, 
written with such acrimony of language, and in a 
style of such high authority, as discovered more of 
an intention to draw on a quarrel than of a desire 
te reclaim him. This ill-humour was not a little 
iniamed by the Emperor's league with Henry of 
England, whidi being contracted with an heretic 
excommunicated by the Apostolic See, appeared to 
the Pope a profane alliance, and was not less 
dreaded by him than that of Francis with Soly- 
man. Paul's son and grandson, highly incensed 
at the Emperor for having refiised to gratify them 
with regard to the alienation of Parma and Pla- 
eentia, contributed by their suggestions to sour and 
dii^ust him still more. To all which wte added 
the powerful operation of the flattery and pro- 
mises which Francis incessantly employed to gain 
him. Though, from his desire of maintaining a 
neutrality, tiie Pope had hitherto suppressed his 
own resentment, had eluded the artifices of his 
own fitmily^ and resisted the solicitations of the 
French King, it was not safe to rely much on the 
steadiness of a man whom his passions, his friends, 
and his interest combined to shake. The union of 
the Pope with France, Charles well knew, would 
instantly expose his dominions in Italy to be at^ 
tacked. The Venetians^ he foresaw, would pro-r 
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liably follow the sample of a pontiff who was con- 
sidered as a iRodel (£ political wisdom among the 
i5ii. Italians ; and thus, at a juncture when he felt 
huoself hardly equal to the burden of the pr^ent 
war, he would be overwhelmed with the weight of 
a new confederacy against him.* At the same 
time the Turks, almost unresisted, made such pro- 
gress in Hungary, reducing town after town, that 
they approached near to the confines of the Aus- 
trian provuioes.f Above all these, the extraordi- 
nary progress of the Protestant doctrines in GeF^ 
many, and the dangerous combination into which 
the princes of that profession had entered, called 
for his immediate attention. Almost one^half of 
Germany had revolted from tlie established church; 
the fidelity of the rest was much shaken ; the no- 
bility of Austria had demanded of Ferdinand the 
free exercise of religion ;:|: the Bohemians, aniong 
whom some seeds of the doctrines of Huss still 
remained, openly favoured the new opinions; 
the Archbishop of Cologne, with a zeal which 
is seldom found among ecclesiastics, had begun 
the reformation of his diocese ; nor was it pos- 
sible, unless some timely and effectual check 
were given to the spirit of innovation, to foresee 
where it would end. He himself had been a 
witness, in the late diet, to the peremptory and 
decisive tone which tlie Protestants had now 



• F. Paul, 100. PalUvjc. 16*5. 
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jMSinned. He haid seeH how, from confidence in book 
liiair number and uni<m, they had forgotten the ._^'"'^. 
bumble style of their first petitions, and had grown 1544^ 
to such boldness as openly to despise the Pope, 
and to show 00 great reverence for the Imperial 
dignity itself. If, therefore, he wished to main* 
tain either the ancient religion or his own a««» 
thority, and would not choose to dwindle into a 
mere nominal head of the Emjnre, some vigorous 
and speedy effort was requisite on his part, which 
could not be made during a war that required the 
greatest exertion of his strength against a £br^gtt 
and powerful enemy. 

Such b^ng the Emperor's inducements to 
peace, he had the address to frame the treaty of 
Crespy so as to promote all the ends which he bad 
in view. By caning to an agreement with Fran* 
cis, he took &am the Pope all prospects of advan* 
tage in courting the friendship of that monarch 
in preference to his. By the proviso with regard 
to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived 
Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms 
of that ally against him. By a private article, 
not inserted in the treaty, that it might not 
raise any unseasonable alarm, he agreed wiUi 
Francis that both should exert all their influence 
aad power in order to prociure a general council^ 
to assert its authority, and to exterminate the 
Protestant heresy out of their dominions. This 
cut off all chance of assistance which the confe* 
derates of Smalkalde might expect from the 
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French Song;* and least their solicitations or 
his jealousy of an ancient rival should hereaf* 
1544. ter tempt Francis to forget this engagement, 
he left him embarrassed with a war agamst 
England, which would put it out of his power 
to take any considerable part in the affairs of 
Germany. 

Wtfoon- Henry, possessed at all times with an high 
t^^a idea of his own power and importance, felt, in the 
^^ most sensible manner, the neglect with which the 



Emperor had treated him in concluding a separ^ 
ate peace. But the situation of his affiiirs was 
such as somewhat alleyiated the mortification 
which this occasioned. For though he was obBg- 
Seyt 14. ed to recal the Duke of Norfolk from the aege of 
Montreuil, because the Flemish troops receired 
orders to retire, Boulogne had surrendered before 
the n^otiations at Crespy were brought to an is- 
sue. While elated with vanity on account of this 
conquest, and inflamed with indignation against 
the Emperor, the ambassadors whom Frands sent 
to make overtures of peace, found him too arrogant 
to grant what was moderate or eqnitaUe. His 
demands were indeed extravagant, and made in 
the tone of a conqueror : that Frands should re- 
nounce his alliance with Scotland, and not only 
pay up the arrears of former debts, but reimburse 
' the money which Henry had expended in the pre- 
sent war. Francis, though sincerely desirous of 

• Seek. Kb. iii. 496. 
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peace, and williBg to yield sgreat deal in order to 
obtain it; being now free from the pressure of the 
Imperial arms, rejected these ignominious propo- i^U. 
sitions with disdMn; and Henry departing for 
£ngland, hostilities continued between the two 
nations.* 

The treaty of peace, how acceptable soever to '"J.*?*^" 
the people of France, whom it delivered from the Lfled 
dread of an enemy who had penetrated into the ^^^ 
heart of the kingdom, was loudly complained of Crespy. 
by the Dauphin. He considered it as a manifest 
proof of the King hb father's extraordinary par- 
tiality towards his younger brother, now Duke of 
Orleans ; and complained that, from his eagerness 
to gain an establishment for a favourite son, he 
had sacrificed the honour of the kingdom, and re- 
nounced the most ancient as well as valuable rights 
of the crown. But as he durst not venture to of- 
fend the King by refiising to ratify it, though 
extremely desirous at the same time of securing 
to himself the privilege of reclaiming what was 
now alienated so much to his detriment, he secret- 
ly protested, in presence of some of his adherents, 
against the whole transaction ; and declared what- 
ever he should be obliged to do in order to^ con- 
firm it, null in itself and void of all obligation. 
The Parliament of Toulouse, probably by the in- 
stigation of his partisans, did the same.f But 
Francis, highly pleased as well with having deli- 



* Mem. de Ribiery torn. i. p. 572. Herbert, 244. 
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vered hid fiubjeets ffom die miseneg of an inr^ 
sion as with the prospect of acquiring an inde^ 
iU4« pendent settlement for his son at no greater price 
than that of renouncing conquests to which he 
had no just daim,— ^titles which had brought so 
much expense and so many disasters upon the na* 
tion, and rights grown obsolete and of no value^ 
ratified the treaty with great joy« Charles, with^ 
in the time prescribed by the treaty, declared his 
intention of giving Ferdinand's daughter in mar- 
riage to the Duke of Orleans, together with the 
duchy of Milan as her dowry.* Every circum^ 
stance seemed to promise the continuaDce of 
peace. The Emperor, cruelly afflicted with the 
gout, appeared to be in no condition to imdertake 
any enterprise where great activity was requisite 
or mudi fiitigue to be endured* He himself felt 
this, or wished at least that it should be believed; 
and being so much disabled by this elcruciating 
distemper, when a French ambassador followed 
him to Brussds, in order to be present at his ra^ 
tiftcation of the treaty of peace, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he signed his nam^ 
he observed that there was no great danger of 
his violating these articles, as a hand that could 
hardly hold a pen was little aUe to brandish a 
lance. 

^ Em. rpjjj. ^^i^n^ ^f j,i^ disease confined the Em- 
K^mes penir several months in Brussek, and was the 
gpect to^ apparent cause of putting eff the neeutioii of 

G^nnany. ^ _ _ 

• Rectieil des Trtatd, torn. n. iS9^ 
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tlie great scheme which he had fonned in order to 
humble the Protestant party in Germany. But 
there were other reasons for this delay. For how* isW 
ever prevalent the motives were which determin- 
ed him to undertake this enterprise^ the nature 
of that great body, which he was about to attack, 
as well as the situation of his own affairs, made it 
necessary to deliberate long, to proceed with cau-' 
tion, and not too suddenly to throw aside the veil 
imder which he had hitherto concealed his real 
sentiments and schemes. He was sensible that 
the Protestants, conscious of their own strength, 
but under continual apprehensions of his designs, 
had all the boldness of a powerfiil confederacy, 
joined to the jealousy of a feeble faction; and were 
no less quick-sighted to discern the first appear^ 
ance of danger than ready to take arms in order 
to repel it. At the same time he still continued 
involved in a Turkish war ; and though, in order 
to deliver himself from this encumbtanbe, he had 
determined to send an envoy to the Porte with the 
most advantageous and evtn submissive overtures 
of peace, the resolutions of* that haughty court 
were so uncertain, that before these were known, 
it would have been highly imprudent to have 
kindled the flames of civil war in hia own domi- 
nions. 

Upon this account he appeared dissattsfied with The Popv 

a bull issued by the Pope immediately after the JJ^i^^raT 

peace of Creq^y, aommoning the council to as- council to 

semble at Trent early next spring, and exhorting T^nt, 

all Christian princes to embrace the opportunity Nov. w. 
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that the present happy interval c£ tranquillity t& 
forded them, of suppressing those heresies which 
1444. tiireatened to subvert whatever was sacred or ve* 
nerable among Christians. But after such a slight 
expression of dislike as was necessary in ord» t» 
cover his designs, he determined to countenance 
the council, which might become no inconsiderable 
instrument towards accomplishing his projects, and 
therefore not only appointed ambassadors to appear 
there in his name, but ordered the ecclesiastics is 
his dominions to attend at the time prefixed.* 

jjjj^- Such were the JEmperor's views when the Im- 

Woniis, perial diet, after several prorogations, was opened 
^"*^^ at Worms. The Protestants, who enjoyed the 
free exercise of their religion by a very precarious 
tenure, having no otiier security for it than the 
recess of the last diet, which was to continue in 
force only until the meeting of a council, wished 
earnestly to establish that important privilege 
upon some firmer basis, and to hold it by a per- 
petual, not a temporary title. But instead of of- 
fering them any additional security, Ferdinand 
opened the diet with observing, that there were 
two points which chiefly required consideration, 
the prosecution of the war against the Turks, and 
the state of religion ; that the former was the most 
urgent, as Solyman, afl^er conquering the greatest 
part of Hungary^ was now ready to fall upon the 
Austrian provinces ; that the Emperor, who from 
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the b^nniBg of his ragn had neglected no op* 




portunity of annoying this formidable enemy, and _ 

with the hazard of his own person had resisted his uis. 

attacks, being animated still with the same zeali 

had now consented to stop short in the career of 

his success against France, that, in conjunction 

with his ancient rival, he might turn his arms 

wilh greater vigour against the common adver-^ 

aary of the Christian faith ; that it became all the 

members of the Empire to second those pious em 

deavours of its head ; that therefore they ought; 

without delay, to vote him such effectual aid as 

not only their duty but their interest called iipon 

them to fiimish ; that the controvernes about re* 

ligion were so intricate, and of such difficult dis^ 

cossion^ as to give no hope of its being possible to 

brmg thetaft at present to any final issue ; that by F«rAitaii4 

perseverance and repeated solicitations the Em*^ SbT^ 

peror had at length prevailed on the Pope to call 2S!LiJ 

a council, finr which they had so often wished and ledge die 

petitioned ; that the time appointed for its meet^^ 

ing was now come^ and both parties ought to wait 

for its decrees, and submit to them as the deci^* 

nous of the universal church. 

The Popish memb^ of the diet teceived this 
declaration with great applause, and signified theit 
entire acquiescence in -every particular which it 
eontained; The Protestants expreteed great sur- 
prise at propositions which were so manifestly re^ 
pngnatit to the recess of the former £et; tiiey 
Insisted that the questions with regard to religioir, 

VOL. III. u 
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iBftvtittiffilpHtf andimpeftaiiee, o«^to«cmir 
int under ddifcenrfMi; duit abrmtng as thefwo* 
^^^ grew of Ae Turks mm to all Gennaoy, tW semtt^- 
kig tbe free ezennse of ^their nligkm traokflt 
tiiem slill noie nendjr, wnr oonld they proaeeute • 
foreign 5PPtr with sfarit iriule solidtons aad-mioer- 
lain about their dooiestic traaqpuUity ; that if di^' 
ktter were isiee rendeied'firtt and permaneotrtliey 
would OQMur wttk their fxamferymen in pwhii^ 
lihe former, and yidd to wme of timn in aaliirily ^^ 
eed. Bwtif tbe danger fym iihe Teikith mm§f 
eras indeed so inunincBt aa not to admit fi ausli 
a delajr as wovld be .oeoammed iff axi amnediate 
examination afjdiejoentaivei!tad poiato in ne%i«u 
they requiied^that a iini shneld be inii i i w t ly Hj^ 
pointed, to ivbkh the ifiafd acMbment cf Ah^ «* 
ligiausiliqimtes shouUlbe refined; sudlibalHilfce 
time the deeree^of .theifimner diet j 
lAonldbe enplsitted m a point irikkt ; 
fleemed essential fiytiie :ieQessaf flpiwsltiiaa 
prosrided, that «bey should es^y iinii¥*etea the 
{MblieAEecBise of their Bslig^ until t^ 
alegideooDcH; Imt as thePepeluid>9evoaBeda 
eonndl to which Feofinand had required them to 
auhmit, they began to suspect that their adversa- 
aies might take adyantagel^ran amh^ty ia the 
tcnns ^ the reeess, and psiten&ig that the efwt 
HieremmentiffiiQd^MPsr. taken phmu m%ht pnh 
aounoe lliem to he no 'lunger entitled to ihe aaaif 
indulgenoe* In eider to fiwrd iigainst this ia* 
toipretatien, Aey renewed theor fimner xenieiiataBi* 
IMS agiiiMt A conncil catted to matt withMt the 




««Mife9»ity» *»d i9 wl^ch he jHimipied \he right «f _^ ^ _ 

At other junctures, when the Unpa^ ^^Mnigh^ ■■'■^e"* 
it of advantage to sooth and gain the Protestants, worat. 
he ht4 d#rM^ oroedie^ta iox ipni^ t;h^ yiltis. 

PWtraTafWfi '• h^t^ W new« #t pr^teiM: l?eiBg yen 
4ijlltef»9t, Feifliawd* hy hi^ <?iim)mai)4> «#er^ 
ibvA^bly to hi» first ptppe^itiop?, w»d wo^ld aal^ 
](>• em)«f)spioni| yf}^i(;^ had the n^pst remote t^H- 
4c9iifiy tip throv dism^Q^t mn th? oQ^nt^, or to 
iimiffl^ ilto ♦uthfflcity. TTie J>roteftw^ m th# 
lipfrt sr^ii:^ HP I«jW ifffleff^ihle ; ^nd aft^r iji^cl) tiw^ 
ipiet i]i ^tle«s 09^Y(m9 tf> Qpnyince i^ 
Vti^« Hbf^ smP iff nfi ^^rspemfnlk. )^or did tb,e 
|91|ipmifl(tofthe f)Hii|^gr» who Vff^ his recovery ibifiB. 
lunived M Wfi^ni^f coptr^nte in any d^pree to 
koq^er ttlfS ]Pr^)Et«itai>tfl nMUc? ccnopliant. Fully 
4^iwici94 tlililt tl^y ivere maintaining the caqms 
pf (G«()d w4 *^ troth* they showed themselves su* 
ftpiof tfii t}ic ^mt^meni^ o^ interest or the sug- 
gjgytiopf iof f«9jr} i(od iv propmrtien asUie£m> 
l^orciF Xf4oub]l^ his solicitatioqs or discovered his 
4fl8ignip> timir boldness seems to have increased. 
At last they openly declared that they would aiwRo- 
not even deign to vindicate iheir tenets in pre- ^^ 
senoe of a conned assemUed not to eximine hat aiicaaiMK. 

unwith 
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to eotidenm them ; and that diey would pay bo 
tegaxA to an assembly held under <lie inflnenee 
1545. of a Pope who had already precluded himsdf 
S^-SITi? ^^ aU title to act as a judge, by his having 
stigmatised their opinions with the name of here- 
sy, and denounced against them the heaviest cen- 
sures which, in the plenitude of his usuiped pow»r, 
he could inflict* 

Condoctof While the Protestants, with 'such union as 
Smnjia ^^^ ^ firmness, rejected all intercourse with the 
*^ diet council, and refused their assent to the Imperial 
demands in respect to the Turkish war, Maurice 
of Saxony alone showed an inclination to gratify 
the Emperor with regard to both. Though he 
professed an inviolable regard for the Protestant 
religion, he assumed an appearance of moderation 
peculiar to himself, by which he confirmed the 
favourable sentiments which the Emperor already 
entertained of him, and gradually paved the way 
for executing the ambitious designs which always 
ciccupied his active and enterprising mind.f 'His 
example, however, had little influence upon such 
as agreed with him in their religious opinions; 
4nd Charles perceived that he could not hope ei- 
ther to procure present aid from the Protestants 
against the Turks, or to quiet their fears and jea- 
lousies on account of their religion. But as his 
schemes were not yet ripe for execution, nor his 



* Sldd. 343, &c Seek. ill. 543, &c. Thaan. Histor. 
lib. ik p. 56. 
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piepamtians. so -ftr advanced that he canld force. 




the compliaDoe of the Prote^taBts or punish their 
obstinacy, he artfolly concealed his own intentions. 1545. 
That he might augment their security, he ap- 
pointed a diet to be held at Ratisbw early next August 4. 
year, in order to adjust what was now left undeter- 
mined ; and previous to it he agreed that a eertaii) 
number of divines of each party should meet» io 
order to confer upon the points in dispute.* 

But how fisur soever this appearance of a de- ThePm?. 
nre to maintain the present tranquillity might begin to 
have imposed upon the Protestants, the Empe- JcEm- 
ror was incapable of such uniform and thorough pew. 
dissimulation as to hide altogether from their 
view the dangerous designs which he was medi- 
tating against them. Herman, Count de Wied, 
Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate 
conspicuous for his virtue and primitive simpli- 
city of miners, though not mQre distipguished 
for lesrping th^n the other d^cendants of noblo 
fiuniliesy who in that age possessed mosf of the 
great benefices in Germany, having becoiqe fL 
imselyte tp the doctrines of the Reformers, hi^ 
b^un in the year oqp thousand five hundred and 
forty-three, with the assistance of Melancthon and 
Bucer, to abolish the ancient superstition in his 
diooea^ and to introduce in its place the rites 
established among the Protestants. But the 
panona of his cathedral, who were not possessed 

• Slejd. S5U 
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idih tli« Uni^ spirit of tundrattdfa, kdd ^ttd I8HM 
gaw how fatil the lerfelfijig geHiiU of the neW sedt 
I5i^ ^o^d V^^ ^^ ^^^ dignity tod wealthy dpptiiO, 
frotn the beginning, this ilii^ecedetited etitef- 
{Nrise of their ArchbishoJ) with idl the seal fl6#^ 
Sng from revereface fbr old institutions, hd^hten- 
fed by concern for their own interest. This 6^ 
position, which the Archbishop obiisider^d oiily U 
a new argument to demonstrate the necessity of 
a reformation, neither shook his resolution nor 
alackened his ardour in prosecutiiig hik plan. 
The cattdflS petceiving all thei^ (iAdeaTdurs tft 
check his careei* to Be inelffectual, solilinlily pfi^ 
tested against hih jprt)cfeedifa^ afad sj^peiaeA fbr 
t^tfess to the p6pi and Etnperdi^^ the fbhnef ah 
his ecclesiastical, the latter as his df U ittp«{16f . 
This appeal beinj^ laid before the EtMjMir<tt dnT- 
ing his residence in Worms, he took tB^ Mnobs 
itf Cologne under his ithmediate pl^otiiction ; tiS* 
joined them to proceed With rigour againSt all 
trho revolted fivte the established ehi^; pttt- 
hibited the Archbishop to make dikf imibVaiioh 
in his diocese; and summoned hiiii f6 app^ it 
tihiSBels withita thirty days; tb i^sWelr m Si- 
cusations which diottld be ttre&rred i0iXi% 

To this dear eVidence of his hostile iniebfiote 
against the Protestant party, Ghdrles idded d^ 
jproo& still more explicit Ih his fa«re£titfy M- 

•SkUL$lO,94A,^5U StcL liL 443, 55a. 
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df tibe Low C««DtrieS' he fei8eoiite4 atl 

wlio ware an^ecfeed of Lmhefankm with imre^ _ 

Imtiiig rigour. As aoKm as he arrived ttfc Wohm ^wk 
fae silenced 'the Protestant preadieis intiiatdty. 
He Jiflowed ma Italian monk to inve^h against 
like Lutfaarans ftoos the pulpit af Ins eh^ie^ and 
to call upon him, as he regarded the IhToiir ef 
God, to eKterminate that pestilent heresyu He 
despatched the emhassy which has heen already 
BientioDed to Conatantiooi^ with <Hrertttres oif 
fieae^ that he might he free fccm any appvehen- 
aions of danger or intermption fimn that quartee. 
If or did any of those steps, or their daqgesaua 
tmdeney^ escape the jealons ohservation of die< 
Ffotcstant8» or £ttl to alarm theb fiuun» and to e&* 
cite their solkitude for the saiety of their sect 

M2ANWHILK Charles's good' Ibrtane^ wlneh BeathoP 
predominated on all occasions over that of his rivaL oforkana. 
Francis, extricated him out of a difficulty feooii 
which, with ^ill his sagacity and address, he w4M]14 
have found it no easy matter to have disentangled 
himself Just about the time when the Dnke of ficpt s. 
Orleans shoidd have received Fevdinand^a daugfa- 
t^ in marriage, and together with her the posast 
aion of the Milanese, he died of a malignant fe^^ec. 
By this event the Emperor was freed from the 
fieoessity of giving up a valuable pro.vinoe into the, 
bands of an enemy, or from the indeoen^ <tf vio- 
lating a recent and solemn eng^igement^ which 
must have occasioned an immediate rupture with 
France. He affected, however, to express great 
asnrow for the naluiety deatili of n young prince 
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vA» was to hmve been so amly alfied to kmi» kmt 
he oarefully avoided entering into any fireah dm* 
U45, cnarions coneeniing the Milaneaa, and woukl not 
listen to a proposal which came from Francis, of. 
new-modelling *the treaty of Creepy, ao as to mAe. 
him some reparation for the advanti^^ea whieli he 
had lost by the demise of his son. In the more 
active and vig<Hx>n8 part of Francis' reign, a de- 
claration of war would have been the certain and 
instantaneons oonsequence of snchr a flat Kfiisal to 
comply with a demand seemingly so equitable; but 
the declining state of his own' health, the exhsustr 
ed condition of his kingdom, together with the 
burden of the war against England, obliged hiBv 
at present, to dissemble his'resentment, and to pnt 
off thoughts of revenge to some other jnneture* 
In consequence of this event the unfortunate Duke 
of Savoy lost all hope of obtaining the restitution 
of his territories ; aoid the rights w daiass sslin* 
quished by the treaty of Crespy returned in fiiU 
force to the crown of Franc^ to serve as pietesLta 
for future wars,* 

TheFooe UpoN the first intelligence of the Duke of 

STddesof Orleans' death, the confederates of Smalkalde 

^^^^ flatt^ed themselves that the essential alt^ations, 

lo his WD. which appeared to be unavoidable consequences of 

it, could hardly &il of producing a rupture which 

would prove the means of their safety. But they 

were not more disappointed with r^ard to this^ 
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iliHi ill tlieir expeetetaoM fimn an event lAAA 
seemed to be the oertaan prelude of a qvarrel be* 
tween the Emperor and the Pope. When Pan]» 1^ 
whose panion for agfrandiaing hia family in* 
creand as he adraaeed in yeaia, and as ho saw 
the dignity and power which they deriyed immei- 
diatdy frooi him becoming more precarious, found 
that he emdd not bring Charles to approve of hia 
ambitious schemes, he ventured to grant his soo^- 
Peter Lewis, the investiture of Parma and Pla« 
sentia, thoi^ ift the ride of incurring the disf^ea^ 
sure of the Emperw. At a time when a great 
part of Europe inveighed openly against the cor- 
rupt manners and exorbitant power of ecdesiastics, 
and when a council was summoned to reform the 
disorders in the diurch, this indecent grant <of 
fiuoh a principality to a son of whose ill^timate 
birth tile Pope onght to have been ashamed, and 
whose lieentions morals all good men detested, 
gave general offence. Some Cardinals in the Im^ 
perial interest remonstrated against such an uur 
becoming alienation of the patrimony of the 
church; the Spanish ambassadinr would not be 
present at the solemnity <tf his infeftmmt; and 
upon pretext that these cities were part of the 
Mihmese state, the Emperor peremptorily te- 
(used to caafirm the deed of investiture. But both 
the Emperor and Pope being intent upon one 
common object in Germany, they sacrificed theur 
particular passions to that public cause^ and sup* 
pressed the emotions of jealousy or resentment 
which /^ere rising on this occasion, that they 
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About tUi tiaie Ibe petce «f Gcnnany ww 

Siglxa:heAhy%YiakKt\m^ 

Dttke of Brauimk. This pmde, tlitii^ stiD 
itrip^ «f 1m dmnhuMfi, iriridi the Kmperor 
held in eecjaeiMtieti notU his dtlfeteiMet mA 
«he e6tif«deff«tM c€Sndkalde ebeold be adjoeCed^ 
fu saciiod , howenrer^ io tauoh eredit in (SernuBiy^ 
th»k be mideitedc to nose for ike Frendi King a 
Considerable body of troops to be erapbyed in the 
iMT sgiinit Engliiid. The money stipuUted ftr 
lUe pnrjKwe wis duly ndv«n«ed by Frnicis; the 
ItfMpi were levied; but Hemy^ imtead of lead« 
ing them towaide France, sddde&ly enterad hb 
m¥ni doninioM at their head» in hopea of recover 
ing poesearion of then hcfeie any anny eould be 
itsemUed to om'ooe him^ The oonfederatea fieie 
BOt more rarpriied at tihis muflLpected attack 
than thi( King of FratM waa astonished at a 
mean thievish fraud, so unbeeoming the chap- 
lacter of a prinee. But the Lim^raTe of 
Hesse, with Incredible eapeditaon, collected as 
many men as pnt a stop to tfa« progress of 
Henry's undisciplined ferce% and brii^ joined 
1^ his son-in'^kw Maulee, and fay sobdc troops 
heloogbg to the Eleetor of aaxonsr« he gained 
ittch adtantages over Hairy, who was rash and 
Md in fimniag his schemes, but feeble and 
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t6 disband his artnjrjilid to tem^derltifl^^ ^^ 
j^ilier yAiH Ms ^MMt Ml, ]itiMiieM M diisctetioa. 154$; 
H<^ iiras Hkp iu dosi! itonfttedlMt tuitQ a lieW t^ 
verse of afikirs procured hilif VflfSttfJ^ 

As this defeat df Reflry^s tVfld ent^rise add- ^ re- 
*a n^ i^eptUfiott td the artiis of the Protesfc SX*pt 
fihM, the eistaUishmeht tf the ProtMbtnt reiigioti littuu^- 
in the I'ilatlne hrotight a gfettt recession of 
ittehgth to thdlr party. Frederic, who stio^eddL 
his brother Lewis in ttiat electorate, had lon^ 
f)een suspected df d secret propensity tO the dMp* 
tfiiie^ df the Reformers^ which, upon hi* access 
Isioti to the principatity, he openly manifested. 
But as he expected that somethilig effecttUd Uh 
V^atds ft geni^ral and legal establisjiiiient of ildi^Mi 
Would be the fruit of it) many diets, confefeniiei^ 
ilnd negotiatiOtt«^ he did not at ittst Atteutpt Mi)r 
jmblic inildvation in his dontlniotts. Finding dD ^iml 
these &Bue in nothing, hb thougjltt Unitelf <^Ued 
at lengtb to tountenance by his anthotity thte 
fcykteita utrhidh he approved of, and to gratify thiB 
lidshes of his stabjects, who, by their intdhioulte 
Mth the Protestant States, httd almost itnivei!- 
Kdly imblded their opinidns. As the warmth and 
Itnpetuo^ty iAiich accomptaied th6 spirit df IU. 
ibtmiltidh in its ibst efforts had somewhat nbatedp 
this thtage mA maAb ttith great 6tAet and regit* 
larity ; the ancient rites were abolished and new 
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tmnu iaUoduoect withost any acts of viokmse or 
symptoms of 4isoQiiteat Thou^ Frederic «d«pfe- 
1 AsT ed th0 religiotts syatrai d (he Protestaata^ he imi-r 
t4tod ^e example of Maurics^ and did not accede 
to the league of iSmalkslde.* 

iiieooiui* ^ j*£^ wedui befoie this rerobition in the Ps- 
biesat " latinat^ the general council was opened with the 
'^'^^^ accustomed solemnities at Trent. The eyes of 
the Catholic States were turned with much ex^ 
peetation towards an assemUly which all had con.- 
iddered as capable of spplying an effectual remedy 
fi)r the disorders of die church when they first 
broke out, though many wore afraid that it wag 
now tool^te to hope for great benefit from it» when 
the malady, by being suffered to increase during 
twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, and 
grown to such extreme violence. The Pope, by 
his last buU of c<mvocation, had appointed the first 
meetii^ to be held in March. But his views and 
^ ^bose of the Emperor were so different, that al<^ 
most the whole year was spent in negotiations. 
.Charles, who fwesaw that the rigorous decrees of the 
council against the Protestonts would soon drive 
them, in self-defenoe as well as from resentment, to 
somedesperate extreme^ laboured to put off ite meet- 
ing until his warlike prqiarations were so fin* ad- 
vanced that he might be in a esoEidition to second 
its decisions by the force of his arms« The Pope, 
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^1h> had early sent to Txent tbe legates yfko were 
to preside in his name, lm<ywisg to what contempt 
it would expose his authority, and whsft sWpi<Mns isU.^ 
it would b^et of his intentions, if the Others of 
the eouneil should remain in a state of inactinty 
when the ehurch was in sudi danger as to reqwe 
thenr immediate and Tigorous interpointion, insist- 
ed' either upon translatii^ the eouneil to some 
city in Italy, or upon suspending altogether its 
proceedings at that juncture, or upon aut&onring 
it to b^n its deliberations immediately. Tlie 
Emperor r^ected the two former expedients as 
equally offensive to the Germans of every denomi- 
nation; but finding it impossible to elude the 
latter, he proposed that the council shoidd begin 
with reforming the disorders in the church before 
it proceeded to examine or define articles of faith. 
This was the very thing which the court of Rome 
dreaded most, and which had prompted it to em- 
pby so many artifices in order to prevent the meet- 
ing of sach a dangerous judicatory. Paul, though 
more compliant than some of his predecessors with 
regard to calliBg a counril, was no less jealous than 
tlirtsy had been of its jurisdiction, and saw what 
inatter of triumph such a mediod of proceeAng 
would affi>rd the heretics. He apprehended con- 
sequences not only humbling but fatal to the 
Papal See, if the coundl came to consider an in^ 
quest into abuses, as their only business, or if in- 
ferior prelates were allowed to gratify their own 
envy and peevishness by prescribing rules to those 
who were exalted above them in dignity and power. 
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•POf Witfiwrt H >if<<lii|» ♦Mlwe> to tWf i»w<lwim» 

Jan. 18: ffgg 0|^ mMW WHS q^ fal mffllCftof fi)l|||. 

ti^Md ail ibe trtieliBB «lu(et ^ <ib}w?h n4WM4 
ill QWiban to hd«Bi^ owgbt to he ^ flnt «}4 
piiM9dlwBipcfif«£tb«ioottQea: Iral tiMi^«»^ 
flme tiffA 4«e aitentim tbodii be i^tea to «lu|fc 
mw n9QeiMryt«w»i^tb»reforiiwli«ffp«iiHWii 
•nd diaeiiriine Vnm tint first lyioptMn of tkr 
q^t wiA lihkh tlw«(nii«l win ««Niifte4 fiow 
the ttgh ttme «f tukhfliily «f)^ tbe kfpvfie^ fto 
pieniedw iftwmmed, w4 few the ipf^t^ 
Cemnce viA vhioh moiC of ihe mogihoif faQsved 
tlunr 4ii«eki«iir4)ie PiwtestantB «Mg«Btani) vnt^ 
ciM what lU wi a mi ^hey npigbt <^peot It asUtir 
uAmA thcvo, boprerei, tQ we fiir^ pi^ite* (6r 99 
gis^Mwr rnwihpr lywe yel f p ^mahVij ) twwto mth i» ■ 
rity M tiepr«4C9tidiT«8 ef the qtwmvul ^«m)i, «»# 
yroeeed to deftflnaijie llie n«« iqipmribiBt pe^ 
doctrine in it« mmp' S^phi* ff thb M^cea^* 
Hi w41 •■ of the lidkohi >mth vhiff) it pi|U ha 
attim4M. die emmcil •dvi^Qmj slp^j i» in de|ih«Et 
ilifna^ and nil Kto piw(ii«di«gB mwf fm awpe itiMI 
lang^Mshing mA fyti^* A$ mm «■ tfct fpwlbr 
denies (^8«MU(«lde «e«iBwrfid ialvuMfliMi ^ thi 
eimiiig isf the 9ow«il tliey fwhlitilMHl f kit 
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tgmt^ ita mee^9g» tffSO^hidP ^tk the fm»» >^r^ 

TI)e Fope «oi £i«i>«er, «n Ibnr pwl^ ^w? «p 
little aOkHtfrn t» 4iHiick«B or mU W<» loil» 



fi(sni«d .spaptstfors «f die i»otioa8.af the asKomgt ^Tfio. 
j^tiff «ii4 «f Cbaile*, «a4 ttiejr iKpt^grtaiMi} 
«!i;^ daf nme y^qient w w pk M on ^f thear intmi^ 
4ioni^ i» eoMQiiueiMie fnf i^telligepoe ree^ve^ 
.{com cU^BEeitf /igmtet$, of the n^icluiuiltion^ ^ii^ 
lyilig 1Wi4ffU9«t lihoQ. . Th^ 1^1^ of ^gLuu^ 
$aaatA tbew. Ui«t tibejEi9p^norli«^gloqgxeael»- 
ii4 to «(t«piiMtiiB tbfiir xgpiiuof)^ w«M 9«^ ffi^ 
to emplpy lim w^iaid «f traoiqjiiiJllilkyvhV^ l(P 
^Qor.«iJ«^^ t^ i9Wt .foyowaUe jwctifi;^ fye 
jmajixig his d««^ jpito ,«pEee|f^Q0. The flMfc- 

^y ^ eztmtnve tni4«f xeoeinred «4«ifisiP> l^ loeM^ 
<af th«r eonevopdeiit* in .|t^, /u«ong w^uini 
WOK Mnoe who feecetJy ^vovxed the Fra^^fftm^ 
4B»uae,t that a ifio^g^t/m ffmieHeaes im»^ 4t 
WW jSvpfting liiBtweep the Pope 4ii4 £«wew- 
in eoB/Srnw^ of thi% ihe$ ^ntcd ftoi» the mm 
Coi»td» thatphades hf|d isimed ordeti^ tb«viKh 
int)i ewKj fEepaatioii whjtctk m# ^:eipp IbejNAI' 
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flure^emieeBled, for ramng troops^ both tbere atid 
in other pirte of hfe daminkmB. Sudi a variety 
isis. ot infbnnatioD^ corrolwnrfttiag all that their own 
jealoiifly or obeervatioii led them to apprehend, 
left the Piotertattts fitfOe roMon to doubt of the 
rbtaardOi^ EmperoT^s hostile intentiimfl. Under this im- 
prfssion, the depntiea of the oonfederafees of Smal- 
kalde assembled at Francfort, and by commnni- 
eating their intelligence and sentiments to each 
other, rectprocolly heightened their sense of the 
impending danger. But their union was^ not 
such as their situation required, 6r the prepars^ 
tions of their enemies rendered necessary. Their 
league had now subsisted ten years. Among so 
inany members whose territorities were inter"- 
ifningled with each other, and who, according 1x> 
the custom of Grermany, had created an infinite 
variety of mutual rights and claims by intermar- 
riages, alliances, and contracts of diflbrent kinds, 
subjects of jealousy and discoid had unavoidably 
iuisen. Smne of the confederates being con- 
nected with the Dulce of firunswick, were highly 
disgusted with the Landgrave, on account of the 
rigour with which he had treated that rash and 
unfortunate pdmie. Others taxed the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the 
league, with having involved the members in 
tmliecessary and esorbitatnt expenses by their 
priyfoseness or want of economy. The view^ 
likewise, and temper of those two princes, y^ha, 
by their superior powar and authori^, influenced 
and directed the whole body, \mog eztvemely 
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Aitktentf rendered all its motions languid, at a 
time when the utmost yigour and despatdb wove 
requisite. The Landgrave, of a violent and en- 1546. 
terprising temper, but not foigetfiil, amidst his 
seal for religion^ of the usual maxims of human 
policy, insisted that, as the danger whidi threat* 
ened them was manifest and unavdidable, they 
should have recourse to the most effectual expe* 
dient for securing their own safety, by courting 
the protection of the Kings of France and £ng* 
land, or by joining in alliance with the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, from whom they might 
expect such powerful and present assistance as 
their situation demanded. The Elector, on the 
other hand, with the most upright intentions of 
any prince in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the ad« 
ministration df government in any tranquil period, 
was possessed with such superstitious veneraticm 
for all the parts of the Lutheran system, and such 
bigoted attachment to all its tenets, as made him 
averse to an union with those who differed from 
him in any article of £aith, and rendered him very 
inci^ble of undertaking its defence in times of 
difficulty and danger. He seemed to think that 
the concerns of religion were to be regulated by 
principles and maxims totally different from those 
which apply to the common affairs of life ; and 
being swayed too much by the opinions of Lu^ 
th^, who was not only a stranger^ to the rules 
of political conduct, but despised them^ he 
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often disoovered an uncomplying spirit* tkftt pror-- * 
ed of the greatest detriment to the cause whicb 
I64«. ^ wished to support Influenced on this occa- 
sion by the severe and rigid notions of that Re^ 
former, he refused to enter into any confederacy 
with Francis, because he was a persecutor of the 
truth ; or to solicit the friendship of Henry,, be- 
cause he was no less impious and pn^ne than 
the Pope himself; cue evra to jpin in alliaaice with 
the Swiss, because they differed from the Ger* 
mans in several essentid articles of faith. Tfaia 
dissension about a point of such consequence pro- 
duced its natuid effects. Each secretly censured 
and reproached the other. The Lanc^prave con- 
sidered the Elector as fettered by narrow preju- 
dices, unworthy of a prince called to act a chirf 
part in a scene of such importance : The Elector 
mspectod the Landgrave of loose principles and 
ambitious views, which corresponded ill with the 
sacred cause wherein they were engaged. But 
tiumgh the Elecfanr's scruples prevented their 
timely application &r foreign aid,, and the jea- 
lousy or discontent of the other princes defeated 
a proposal for renewing their original oenfedaracy^ 
the term during which it was to continue in force 
beii^ on the point of expiring, yet the sense of 
their common danger induced them to agree 
with regard to other points, particularly that 
they would never acknowledge the assemUy of 
Trent as a lawful couAcil, nor suffer the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne to be oppressed on account 
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of the steps which he had taken towttds the re* 
fivrmation c( his diocese.* 

Th£ Landgrate ahout this time^ desirous of Thdrn^- 
penetrating to the hottom of the Emperort in* ^SS 
tentions, wrote to Granville) whom he knew to Emperor. 
be thoronghty acquainted with all his master's 
schemes^ informing him of the sevoral particulars 
which raised the suspicions of the Protestants, and 
begging an explicit declaration of what they had 
to fear or to hope. Granville, in return, assured 
them that the intelligence which they had re* 
oeived of the Emperor^s military preparations was 
exaggerated, and all their suspicions destitute of 
foundation ; that though, in order to guard his 
fix>ntiers against any insult of the French or Eng- 
lish, he had commanded a small body of men to be 
raised in the Low Countries, he was as solicitous 
as ever to maintain tranquillity in Germany.f 

But the Emperor^s actions did not correspond 
with these professions of his minister. For, in^ 
stead of appointing men of known moderation and 
a pacific temper to appear in defence of the Ca^ 
tholic doctrines at the conference which had been 
agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, attach- 
ed to their own system with a blind obstinacy that 
rendered all hope of a reconcilement desperate^ 
Malvenda, a Spanish divine, who took upon him 



• Seek, 1. iii. 566, 570, 613- SlcicL 355. 
t Sleid 356. 
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the oundnct of a debate on the part of the Ca-^ 
tholics, managed it with all the subtU dexteritf 
1540. of a scholastic metaphysician, more studious U^ 
perplex his advenaries dm to oonvince them, and 
more intent oi^ palliating error than on discover* 
ing truth. The ProtestantSi fiUed with indigna- 
tion as well at hia sophistry as at some r^^tiona 
whidi the Emperor endeavoured to impose on the 
disputants, broke off the conference abruptly, 
being now fully eonvinoed that in all his late mea- 
sures the Emperor could have no other view thaa 
to amuse them, and to gain time for ripening hia 
#wn schemes.* 
. 
* SleicL 358. Seek. 1. iii. 626. 
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W^HILE appearances of danger dafly increased^ book 
and the tempert which had been so long a- yj^^' 
gathering was ready to break forth in all its 1545, 
violence against the Protestant church, Luther P^J^ 
was saTed, by a seasonable death, from feeling or 
beholding its destructive rage. Having gone, 
though in a declining state of health, and 
during a rigorous season, to his native dty of 
Eysleben, in order to compose, by his authority, 
a dissension among the Counts of Mansfield, lie 
was seized with a violent inlBammation in his Sto- FeK is. 
xnach, ^hich, in a few days, put an end to bis 
life, in the sixty-third year of his age. As lie 
was raised «p by Providence to be'the author of 
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BOOK one of the greatest and mort interestii^ revolu- 
^^"^ tions reoofded in history, there is not any person, 
]«4«. perhaps, whose character has been drawn with 
such opposite colours. In his own age, one party, 
struck with horror, and inflamed with rage, whm 
they saw with what a daring hand he overturned 
every thing which they held to be sacred, or va- 
lued as beneficial, imputed to him not only all 
the defects and vices of a man, but the qualities 
of a demon. The other, warmed with the admi- 
ration and gratitude which they thought he merit- 
ed as the restorer of light and liberty to the 
Christian church, ascribed to him perfections 
above the condition of humanity, and viewed all 
his actions with a veneration bordering on that 
Hb diA- which should be paid only to those who are guid- 
"m;^- ed by the immediate inspiration of Heaven. It is 
his own conduct, not theundistinguishing censure 
or the exaggerated praise of his contemporaries, 
that ought to r^;ulate the opinions of the present 
age concerning him* Zeal for what he r^arded 
as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his 
own system, abilities, both natural and acquired, 
to defend his principles, and unwearied industarj 
in pri^agating them, are virtues which shine so oon- 
qpicuously in every part of his behaviour, that even 
his enemies must allow him to have possessed them 
in an eminent degree. To these may be added, with 
equal justice, such purity and even austerity of 
manners as became one who assumed the character 
irf* a Re&rme/^ such sanctity of life as suited the 
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^odtrine wliich he ddivered ; and sueh perfiect dis- book 
interestedfiess as afbids no slight presumption of \_j- 1 ^ 
his sincerity* Superior to aH selfish eonsidera* i&m. 
tions, a stranger to the el^anoies of life, and des* 
pising its pleasures, he left the honours and emo* 
luments of the church to his disdjftes, remaining 
satisfied himsdf in his original state of professor 
HI the university, and pastor of the town of Wit* 
temberg, fi&h the moderate appointments annex* 
ed to these offices. His extraordinary qualities 
were allayed mth no inconsiderable mixture ^ 
human frailty and human passions. These, how- 
ever, were of such a nature, that they tsannot be 
imputed to malevolence or >eorrup1ion^f heart, but 
aeem to have taken their rise from the same ^ 

-source with many of his virtues. His mind* for* 
4nble and laehement in all its operations, roused by 
great objects or agitated by violent passions, brc^e 
out, on DMuy occasions, with an impetuosity which 
astonishes men of feebler spirits, or such as are 
placed in a more tranquil situation. By carrying 
some pndseworthy dispositions to excess, he bor- 
dered sometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into actions which exposed him to ,/j,, . / k 0/,^ 

4sensure. His eonfidence that his own opinioBs 
were well-founded appioaelied to arrogance; his 
courage in asserting them to rashness; his firm- 
ness in adhering to them to obstinacy ; and his 
zeal in confuting his adversaries to rage and seiuu 
rility. Accustomed himself to consider every 
thing «s subordinate to truth, iie expected the 
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BOOK same deference for it from other men; and with* 
_^"^^ out making any aUowances for their timidity or 
1546. prejudices, he poured forth against such as disap- 
pointed him in this particular, a t<nrrent of invect- 
ive mingled with contempt. Regardless of any 
distinction of rank or character when his doctrines 
were attaeked, he chastised all his adversaries in* 
discriminately with the same rough hand ; ndther 
, the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent 
learning and abilities of Erasmus, screened them 
from the same gross abuse with which he treated 
TetzdorEcdus. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was 
guilty must not be impnted wholly to the violence 
of his temper. They ought to be charged in part 
on the manners of the age. Among a rude peo- 
ple, unacquainted with those maxims wbieh^ by 
putting continual restraint on the passions of indi- 
viduals, have polished society and rendered it 
agreeable, disputes of every kind were managed 
with heat, and strong emotions were uttered in thdbr 
natural language, without reserve or delicacy. At 
the same time the works of learned men were all 
composed in Latin, and they were not only au- 
thorised by the example of eminent writers in that 
language to use their antagonists with the most 
illiberal scurrility, but in a dead tongue indecen- 
cies of every kind appear less shocking than in a 
living language, whose idioms and phrases seem 
gross because they are familiar. 
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In passing judgment upon the characters of book 
men, we ought to try them by the principles and >,_ . ' 
maxims of their own age, not by those of another. is46. 
For although virtue and vice are at all times the 
same, manners and customs vary continually. 
Some parts of Luther's behaviour which to us ap- 
pear ' most culpable, gave no disgust to his con- 
temporaries. It was even by some of those qua- 
lities which we are now apt to blame, that he was 
fitted for accomplishing the great work which he 
undertook. To rouse mankind when sunk in ig- 
norance or superstition, and to encounter the rage 
of bigotry armed with power, required the ut- 
most vehemence of zeal, as well as a tempef da- 
ring to excess. A gentle call would neither have 
reached nor have excited those to whom it was 
addressed* A spirit more amiable but less vigor- 
ous than Luther's would have shrunk back from 
the dangers which he braved and surmounted. 
Towards the dose of Luther's life, though with- 
out any perceptible diminution of his zeal or abi- 
lities, the infirmities of his temper increased upon 
him, so that he grew daily more peevish, more 
irasciUe, and more impatient of contradiction. 
Having lived to be a witness of his own amazing 
success, to see a great pa«t of Europe embrace 
his doctrines, and to shake the foundation of the 
papal throne, before which the mightiest mon- 
arebs had trembled, he discovered on some occa- 
sions symptoms of vanity and self-applause. He 
must have been^ indeed, more than man» if, upon 
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BOOK contemplating all that he aetuaUy aeoomplisbed, 
y^^j[_^ he had never felt any aentinient of this kind risiiig 
is4§. in his breast* 

Some time before his death he fdtbis strength 
declining, his constitution being worn out by a 
prodigious multiplicity of business, added to the 
labour of discharging his ministerial function with 
unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of constant 
study, besides the composition of works as volu- 
minous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leisure 
and retirement His natural intrepifity did not 
forsake him at the approadi of death ; his last 
conversation with his friends was oonceming the 
happiness reserved for good men in a future life, 
of whidi he spoke with the fervour and delight 
' natural to one who expected and wished to enter 



* A remarkable mstance tsf this, as well as of a certain sin* 
gularity and elevstdon of sentiment, is fiMind m his last wiB. 
Though the eflects which he had to beqaaalh were very in- 
CQOsiderabley lie thought it necessary to make a testament, 
but scorned to frame it with the usual legal formalities. " Notus 
€um/' says he, " in coelo, in terra, et inferno, et auctoritatem 
4ul hoc Buffidentem habeo, ut roihi soli credatur, cum Deus 
mihi, homini licet damnabili, et miserabifi peccaftori, ck p*- 
tema misericordia ETangeFium filn sui crediderit, dederitque 
ut in eo verax et fidelis fueiim, ita ut multi in mundo illud 
per me acceperint, et me pro Doetore veritatis agnovermt, 
apreto banno Papip, Caesaris, Regum, Priac^Mim, et saeerdo- 
tttm« imo omnium daemonum odio. Quidni, igitnr, ad dis- 
positionem banc, in re exigua, sufficiat, si adait manus mem 
testimonium, et did possit, Haec scripsit D. Martinus Luther, 
4U)tarius Dei, et testis Evangdii ejus." Seek. 1. iii. p. 651. 
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soon upon the enjoyneat of it* The aocount of book 
his death filled the Roman Catholic party with ^^*^^ 
excessive as well as indecent joy» and damped the 1546. 
spirits of all his followers; neither party suffi- 
ciently considering that his doctrines were now so 
finely rooted as to be in a condition to flourish 
independent of the hand whidi had first planted 
them. His funeral was celebrated by order of the 
"EAectOT of Saxony with extraordinary pomp. He 
left several children by his wife Catharine i Boria» 
who survived him. Towards the end of the last 
century there were in Saxony some of his descend- 
^ts in decent and honourable stations.f 

The Emperor, meanwhile, pursued the plan of The Em- 
dissimulation with which he had set out, employ- S^^^^I' 
iag every art to amuse the Protestants and to tofnuB* 

• i»rf» i.i • -r-i !• •«» de- 

quiet their fears and jealoiisies. For this purpose ceive tbe 
he contrived to have an interview with the Land- ^^ 
grave of Hesse, the most active of all the confe- 
derates, and the most suspicious of his designs. 
To him he made such warm professions of his con- March ss. 
cem fi>r the happiness of Germany and of his aver- 
sion to all violent measures; he denied in such ex- 
press terms his having entered into any league, or 
having b^un any military fneparations which 
should give any just cause of alarm to the Protest- 
ants, as seem to have dispelled all the Land- 
grave's doubts and apprehensions, and sent him 



« Sleid. 362. Seek. lib. iii. 6S2, &c. 
t Sect 1. iii. 651. 
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away fully satisfied of his padftc intentioBS. This 
artifice was of great advantage, and eflRMstually 
j5ic ansvrered tlie purpose for which it was employed. 
The Landgrave upon his leaving Spires, where 
he had been admitted to this interview, went to 
Worms, where the Smalkiddic confedentes were 
assembled, and gave them such a flattering repre^ 
sentation of the Emperor's favourable dispositioii 
towards them, that they, who were too apt, as well 
from the temper of the German nation as from the 
genius of ^all great associations or bodies of men, 
to be «low and dilatory and indedave in their 
deliberations, thought there was no necesaty of 
taking any immediate measures against danger 
which appeared to be distant or imaginary.* 

Pirocecd- SucH events, however, soon occurred as stag- 
SliS*^ g«'«d the credit which the Protestants had given 
-^nst^e to the Emperor's declarations. The council of 
Trent, though still composed of a small number of 
Italian and Spanish prelates, without a single de^ 
puty from many off the kingdoms which it assum- 
ed a right of binding by its decrees, being asham- 
ed of its long inactivity, proceeded now to settle 
articles of the greatest importance. Having be- 
gun with examimng the first and dnef point in 
controversy between the chuich of Rome and the 
Reformers, concerning ihe rule which should be 
held as supreme and decisive in matters of &ith. 
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tlie eoundS, l»y its in&Uible authority, detefmiti-r book 
ed, " Tb^t the books to whieh the designation of ._^ ^"[^. 
Apocryphal had been given, are of equal authcur- \im. 
ity with those whieh were received by the Jews ^P"^ ^- 
and primitiTe Christians into the saored canon; 
that the traditions handed down fircttn the aposto- 
lic age, and preserved in the ehureh, are entitled 
to as much regard as the doctrines and precepta 
which the yi6{^red authors have committed to 
writing; that the Latin translation of the Scrip* 
tures made or revised by St. Jerome^ luid known 
by the name of the Vulgate transbtion, should 
be read in churches, and appealed to in the schools 
as authentic and canomcal." Against all who 
disclaimed the truth of these tenets, anathemas 
were denounced in the name and by the authority 
of the Holy Ghost. The decision of these points^ 
which uttdenmned the main foundation of the 
Lutheran system, was a plain warning to the 
Protestants what judgment they might expect 
when the council should bave leisure to take inta 
eonsideratioia the particular and subordinate ar« 
tides of their creed.* 

This discovery of the council's readiness to am* 
demn the opinions of the Protestants, was soon 
followed by a striking instance of the Pope's reso* 
lution to punish such as embraced them. The ap- 
peal of the canons of Cologne against their Arch- 
bishop having been carried to Rome, Paul eagerly 

• F. Fkiil, 141. Palkv. 206. 
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BOOK seized <m that opportunity, both of displaying tluf 
.^ /y extent of his own authority and of teaching the 
1546. Grennsn ecdesiastict the danger ttf revohbg from 
the established church. As no person appeared 
in behalf of the Archbtshop» he was held to be 
conricted of the crime of heresy, and a papal boll 
April 16. was issued, depriTing him of his eoelesiaatical d%^ 
nity, inflicting on him the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, and absolving his subjects from the oath of 
allegiance ^hidi they had tkken to him as their 
dril superior. The countenance which he had 
given to the Lutheran heresy was the only crime 
imputed to him, as well as the only reason asrign- 
ed to justify the extraordinary severity of this de- 
cree. The Protestants could hardly believe that 
Paul, how sealous soever he might be to defend 
the established system or to humble those who in-* 
vaded it, would have ventured to proceed to suefa 
extremities against a Prince and Elector of the 
Empire, without having previously secured such 
powerful protection as would render his censure 
something more than an impotent and dtspicabto 
sally of resentment. They were of course deeply 
alarmed at this sentence against the Archbishop, 
considering it as a sure indication of the malevo- 
lent intentions, not only of the Pope» but of the 
Emperor, against the whole party** 

ciuuriet Upon this fresh renval of their fears, with 

!!^!!!i^^ such violence as is natural to men roused from a 



* Sleid. 354. F. Psul, 155, PaOavic. 224. 
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fidse fiteority and oomsdow of their hivrng been book 
deceived, Charles asm that it now became neces* ^^^_y 
sary to throw aside the mask, and to decbure open* is4,6. 
ly what part he determined to act^ By a long ^**^J^ 
series of artifice and fallacy he had gamed so much Protest* 
time, that his measures, tliongh not altogether ^^ 
ripe for executicm, were in great forwardness. The 
Pope, by his proceedings against the Elector of 
Cologne, as well as by the decree of the conncil^ 
had precipitated matters into such a situation as 
rendered a breach between the Emperor and the 
Protestants almost unavoidable. Charles had 
therefore no choice left him but either to take 
part with them in overturning what the See of 
Rome had determined, or to support the authori- 
ty of the church openly by force of arms. Nor Neffoiiatc» 
did the Pope think it enough to have brought the ^**^ 
Emperor under a necessity of acting; he pressed 
him to b^n his operations immediately, and to 
carry them on with such vigour as could not fail of 
securing success. Transported by his zeal against 
heresy, Paul forgot all the prudent and cautious 
maxims of the Papal See, with regard to the dan- 
ger of extending the Imperial authority beyond 
due bounds ; and in order to crush the Lutherans, 
he was willing to contribute towards raising up 
a master that might one day prove formidable to 
himself as yrell as to the rest of Italy. 

But besides the certain expectation of assist- Condudei 

E trUC6 

ance from the Pope, Charles was now secure from with 

SdfymaB. 
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any dftoger of interruption to his designs by tli0 
Turkish arms. His negotiations at the Forte^ 
which he had carried on with great assiduity since 
the peace of Crespy, were on the point of being 
terminated in such a manner as he desired. So- 
lyman, partly in compliance with the French King, 
who, in order to avoid the disagreeable obtigation 
of joining the Emperor against his ancient ally« 
laboured with great zeal to bring about an accom- 
modation between them, and partly from its being 
necessary to turn his arms towards the East, where 
the Fersians threatened to invade his dominions, 
consented without difficulty to a truce for five 
years. The chief article of it was, That each 
should retain possession of what he new held in 
Hungary; and Ferdinand^ as a sacrifice to the 
pride of the Sultan, submitted to pay an annual 
tribute of fifty thousand crowns^* 



GttfiA But it was upon the aid and concurrence of 

ittd^o^ the Germans themselves that the Emperor re- 

pnBOM in lied with the greatest confidence. The d^nnanie 

^* body, he knew, was of such vast strength as to be 

invincible if it were united, and that it was only 

by employing its own force that he could hcfe to 

subdue it. Happily for him, the union of the 

several members in this great system was so 

feeble, the whole firame was so loosely compacted 

and its different parts tended so violently towards 



^ ktuanhafBi Hist Hung. 180. 
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sepMraiton fr^each oAer, thit it was afasiostim- BOor 
possible for it, ©n any impartant emefgenoe, to ._^"^^ 
jam in a graeral or vi|(i»ro«ia eflfort. In the pre* iml. 
sent jnneture, the sonraes of discord wens as many 
and as various as bad been known on any ooea* 
sion. The Roman Catbolies, animated with zeal 
in defence of their religion proportional to the 
fierceness with wfaidi it had been attacked^ were 
e^;er to second any attempt to bmnble tSiose in- 
novators who had overtnmed it in many provineca 
and endangeied it in more. John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, as well as several oilier prince^ in- 
cenaed at tJbe hangbtiness and ngonr widi idueh 
the Duke of Bmnswidi bed been treated by the 
confederates of SmalkaUe, wm impatient to rak 
cue him, and to be revenged on them* Charlea 
observed with satitfaction the working of Ibese 
paasiots in tbeir 'mibds, add counting on Ibem' 
an sure aiudliaries wbenottr he should thinli si 
proper to ai^ be found it, in the mean Hm^ 
more noeessary to modemte than to inflame tbeir. 
wge. 

StreH was the situation of sfturs, snch the dia« Hoi^^a 
eeminettt with which tlie Emperor foresaw sind Batkbon. 
proioded for every event, when the diet of this 
Empine met at Rafisbon. Many of die Boman 
Catholic members appeared there in person, but 
most of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pre<» 
tence of being unable to bear the expense occa- 
sioned by the late unnecessary frequeney of such 
assemblies, sent only deputies. Tbcobr j^dousy of 

VOL. III. Y 




the Emperor, together with an apftarehennon tliaf 
violence might, perhaps, be employed, in order to 
tM^ f«ree their approbation of what he shoold propoae 
in the diet, was the true eauae of their abfience* 
The speech with whieh the £mperor opened iher 
£et Was* extremely artfor After professang, in 
oommon form, hb regard for the prosperity of the 
Germanic body, and declaring that, in oider to 
bestow his whole attention npon thte re-estsA>li8h^ 
ttant of its order atnd tnmqiiSiity, he had at pre- 
sent abandoned sU other cares; rejeoted the most 
pressmg sofidtations of his" other subjects to reside 
among diem, and postponed a&irs of the greatest 
iasportaace; he took notice, with some disappio- 
bation, that his disinterested exltmple had not 
been imitated, many members of ch^ coiisidera-' 
tion having neglected to attend an assembly to^ 
w4iidi he had repaired with such manifest ineoii- 
venieBce to himself. He then mentioned their 
unhappy dnsensions about religion ; lamented the 
ill success of his* past endeavours to compose themr 
complained of the abrupt dissolution of the kte 
conference, and craved their idvice with regard 
to tile best and most efectuai' method of restoring 
vaaouto the churches of Germany, together with 
ihat happy agreement in articles of &ith whidi 
their aneestors had found to be of no less advan* 
tage to their civil interest than becoming thar 
Christian profiraaen. 

Bt this graxaout and popular metiiod of 
consulting tiie mesibera of the diet, ratiier 
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tiian of obhrnding upon tlicm any opinian of hb mxm 
ovm, besides the appeunnoe of great modeiatioD, -\^ ,_j 
and the merit of psying much reelect to> tkeiv ism 
judgment, the Emperor deKterondy ayoided di»* 
eoyering his own sentiments^ sod resenwl to him-* 
aelC as his only part» that of carrying into exaeu* 
tion iRrhat they should reeommend« Nor was he 
less secure of such a decision as he wished to oh« 
tain by re&rring it whdly to themsdv^ The 
Roman Catholic meikiben, prompted by thcb own 
seal, or prepared by his intrigues^ joiiied imme^ 
diately in representing that the authority of the 
eonndl now met at Trent ought to be supr^e bk 
all matters of controversy i that ^ ChristiaMi 
diould submit to its decrees as the'lnfifllible nde 
of thoT fidth ; and therefore they besought him 
to exiert the power with which he was invested by 
the Almighty* in protecting that assembly, and in 
eompelling the Protestants to acquiesce in its do^ 
tennina^ns« The Protestants^ on the other 
hand, presented a memorial, in which, after re- 
peating their objectioDS to the council of Trenty 
they proposed, as the only effectual method of de-> 
cidkig the points in dispute, that either a Iree 
general council should be assembled in Germany, 
or a national council of the Empire should be eall^ 
ed, or a sdect number of divines should be ap- 
pointed out of each party to Examine and define 
artides 6f faith. They mentioned the recesses of 
several diets favourable to this proposition, and 
which had aflforded them the proapect of termin? 
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tt frg dl dieir dilTemckS' is t\m anoBibfe 
^™^ , net ; they nofw eoojiuDed the Emperor not to de* 
^^ ptfl fimihiBfiirmer pUn, and, by offemg tio- 
- leooe to their ceseeieBoeB, to lariiig ealamitieB up^ 
m, Genamjf the very thought of which most ffll 
every lovtor of his eountiy with honor. The Em- 
peror reeMFing thai peper with a eontemptuoue 
smiley fttd no farther regard to it Having al^ 
aeady Ukea hit final reaohition, and pereeiving^ 
ti»t nodnng but force eouU compel them to ao 
Jiae9. ^eneinityhedeapntchedtheCasduialofTrent 
to Rome^ m older to coodode an alliance with 
the Pope, the terami <tf which wiere already agreed 
en ; he commanded a body of troops levied on por- 
poae in the Low Contriee, to advanoe towards 
Germany; he gave eommiasions to Bevinal officoa 
ftr railing men in Afferent parts of tho Emfnire; 
he warned John and AUiert of Brandenburg, that 
now was the proper time of eamrting themselves in 
endet to rescue their ally, Henry of Bmnswicfc^ 
ftom captivity.* 

T^f ftp* All^ these things could not be transacted with- 
ent the observation and knowledge of the Pro« 
testants. The secret was now in many hands; 
nnder whatever veil the Emperor still aflbeted to 
conceal hb designs, his offlcets kept no snch mys- 
teiiais reserve, and his allies and subjects ^ke 
out hit intentions plainly. Alarmed with rqporto 

• SkU, S74. Seok.iiL65S. 




'^lliMlniidfrom every quarter, « well as yn6i duf 
preparations for war which they oould not hot o^ 
wrrej the deputies of the tsonfederates demanded \$ui 
audience of the Emperor, and/in the name of their 
masters, required to know whether these military 
preparations were carried on hy his commaad, and 
for what end, and i^nst ii^t enemy? To a 
qnestion pat ia snch a tone, and at a time wbca 
facts were hecome too notorious to be denied, H 
^as necessary to gire an explicit answer. Charka 
«wned the orders which iie had isnied; and pso* 
fessing his pntpose not to molest^ on aceoniit ^ 
religion, those who shoiild act as dutlfol sali|eot[ib 
declared that he had nothing in view but to main* 
tain the rights and prerogatives of the Imperid 
dignity, and, by punishing some fectious memben^ 
iio preserve the ancient constitiition ^ the Erapiio 
dStom being impaired or dissolved by their iivegUF' 
lar and ticentious conduct. Though the Emperor 
did not name the persons whom he dt^rgti wiA 
anch high crimes, and destined to be the objects 
of his vengeance, it was obvioiis that he had the 
Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse ia 
i4ew. Tlieir deputies considering what he had 
said as a pbin dedaration of bis hostile intentaon^ 
imsnediately retired froai BatisboiL^ 

THECaiid^alofTientfinuMlitiiodaiii^ 2^^ 

ter to treat with the Pepe» who having at Ingtk S^'widi 
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fatyogfat the' Emperor to adopt Uiat plan which 
he had long reoommended, assented with eagemeas 
to every article that he piqiosed. The league was 
aipied a few days after the Cardinal's arrival at 
Rome. The pernicious heresies which abounded 
in Germany, the obstinacy of the Protestants in 
rejecting the holy council assembled at Trent, and 
the necessity of maintaining sound doctrine, to- 
gether with good (nrder, in the church, are mention- 
ed as the motives of this union between the con^r 
tmcting parties. In order to check the growth of 
these evils, and to punish snch as had impiously 
oontribitted to spread them, the Emperor having 
long and without success made trial of gentler re- 
medies, engaged instantly to take the field with a 
sufficient army, that he might compel aU who £»• 
owned-the conndl or had apostatised from the re- 
ligion of their forefathers to return into the bosom 
of the dmreh, and submit with due obedience to 
die Holy See. He likewise bound himself not to 
oondude a peace with them during six montha 
without the Pope's consent, nor without assigning 
him his «hare in any conquests which should be 
made upon them ; and that, even after diis period, 
he should not agree to any accommodation whidi 
might be detrimental to the church or to the in* 
terests of religion. On his part the Pope stipu* 
hted to deposit a large, sum in the bank of Venice 
fovaids^defiraying the expense of the war; to 
maintain^ at his own charge, during the space of 
six months, twelve thonswd foot and five hundred 
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lime; to grant the Em jperar, for one year, half of ^OK 
ihe eoclenastksal revenues throughout Spain; to ^_ ^^^ 
authorise htm, hy a hull, to alienate as much of u^. 
the lands heknging to religious houses in that 
country as would amount to the sum of five hun- 
idred ^ousand crowns; and to employ not only 
spiritual censures but military force against any 
frinee who should attempt to interrupt ok defeat 
4he ^execution of this treaty.* 

Notwithstanding the 'explicit terms in ^^J^ 
-which the extirpation of heresy was declared to be to conceal 
the object of the war which was to follow upon ^,^fl^ 
this treaty, Charles still -endeavoured to persuade ^ f»>* 
the Germans that he had no design to abridge 
their religious liberty, but that he aimed only at 
vindicating his own authority, and repressing the 
insolence of «uch as had encroadhed upon it. With 
this view he wrote circular letters in the same 
strain with 'his answer to the deputies at Ratis- 
bon, to most of the free dties, and to several df 
the princes who had embraced the Protestant doc- 
trines. In these he complained loudly, but in ge- 
neral terms, of the contempt into which the Impe- 
rial dignity had fallen, and ^ the presumptuous 
as well as disorderly behaviour of some mem'bers 
of the Empire. lie declared that he now took 
arms loiot in a religious but in a civil quarrel; not 
to oppress any who continued to behave as quiet 
and dutiful subjects, but to Immble the arrogance 

* Sleid 5S1. Palbiv. 255. Da Mont Corpe Dipkoi, 11. 
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BOOK of siueh M had tbrown off all sense of that auV 
^^^^^' ordinaticm ia which they were placed under him, 
1646, as. head of the Germanic body. Gross as this de* 
oepticm was, and manifest as it might have appear* 
ed to all who coni^idered the Emparor's conduct 
with attention, it became necessary for him to 
make trial of its effect ; and suoh was the oonfi* 
dence and dexterity with which he employed it, 
that he derived the most solid advantages from 
this artifice. If he had avowed at once an in* 
tention of overturning the Protestant charch, 
and of reducing all Germany under its former 
state of subjection to the Papal See, none of 
the cities or princes who had embraced the new 
opinions could have remained neutral after sieh a 
^ deckration, far less could they have ventured to 
assist the Emperor in such an entarprise. Where- 
as^ by concealing and even dischuming any inten- 
tion of that kind, he not only saved himself fiom 
the danger of being overwhelmed by a general 
confederacy of all the Protestant States, but he 
furnished the timid with an excuse for continuing 
inactive^ and the designing or interested with a 
pretext for joining him without apposing them- 
selves to the infamy of abandoning their own 
principle^ or taking part openly in siq>prasing 
them* At the. same time the Emperar well knew 
tl\at if, by their assistance he were enaUed 
to break th« power of the Elector, of Saxony 
and the Landgrave^ he might afterwards pM- 
scribe what terms he pleased to the fieeUe re- 
mains of 9 party without union, and destitute of 
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lenders, who would then regret, too late, their book 
mistaken emfidenee in him and their incondder- ^^^ ^ 'f 
ate desertion of their associates. i546. 

Thc Pope, hy a snidden and unforeseen display '^^^^ 
of his zeal, had wdl nigh disconcerted this pkn, certohia 
which the Emperor had formed with so much ^^^ 
care and art Proud ai kilving been the author 
of such a formidable league gainst the Lu- 
theran heresy, and happy in thinking that the 
glory of extirpatiiig it was reserved for his pon- 
tificate, he published the articles of his treaty 
with the Emperor, in order to demcmstrate the 
pious intention of their confederacy as well as 
to display his own zeal, which prompted him to 
make sud) extifiaordinary efforts for maintaining 
the &ith in its piirity. Not satisfied with this, 
he soon after issued a Imll, containing most libe« 
ral promimi of indulgcttiee to all who i^ould en- 
gage in this holy enterprise, together with warm 
exhortations to siich as could not bear a part in 
it themaelves, to increase the fervour of their 
prayers and the severity of their mortifications, 
that they might draiw down the blessing of Hea- 
ven upon those who undertook itf Nor was it 
zeal alone which pushed the Pope to make dedar- 
ationa so inconsistent with the aecoont which the 
Emperor himself gave of his motives for taking 
arms. He was much scandalised at Charles's 
dissimulation in such a cause; at his seeming to 

be asharaed of owning his zeal for the cbiupch^ 

— ' ■ -- . ■ — ,.-..■■„--,. - — .■■.-■, 
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BOOK and at bis endeavours to make that pass fiira 
^"^^ political contest which he ought to have gloried 
iM$. in as a war that had no other object than the de- 
fence of religion. With as much solidtude, there- 
fore, as the Emperor laboured to dicfguise the pur- 
pose of the oonfederacy\ did the Pope endeavour 
to publish their real plan, in order that they 
might come at once to aa open niptuie with the 
Protestants^ that all hope of reooncilement might 
be cut off, and that Charles mif^t be under few* 
er temptations, and hfive it less in his power 
than at present, to betray the interests of the 
church by any accommodation beneficial to him- 
self* 

The Emperor, though not a litde cdRended at 
the Pope's indiscretion or malice in making liag 
discovery, continued boldly to pursue his own 
plan, and to astert his intentions to be no other 
than what he had originally avowed. Several of 
the Protestant States whom he had previoudy 
gained^ thought themsdves justified, in some 
measure, by his dedarations, for ahandonmg 
their associates, and even for giving assistance 
to hiuL 

Thepra- BuT these art^ces did not impose on tibe 
SbT^^ greater and sounder part of the Piotostaat con- 
SdTiSS' ^®^^**^ '^^y clearly peroeivied it to be 
ie&noe. agabst the reformed rel^en that the Emperor 
bad taken arms, and that not only theav^iiprefisioil 

* F. PmI, 16S« TbiM. Hifti. 6U 
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0f it^ but the extinction of the Gennan libortiefl, book 
would be the certain oonsequenoe of his obtaining ._ '_. 
sudi an entire superiority as would enable him to i5m. 
execute his schemes in their full extent. They 
determined, therefore, to prepare for their own 
defence, and neither to renounce those rel^ooi 
truths to the knowledge of which they had attain- 
ed by means so wonderful, nor to abandon those 
civil rights which had been transmitted to them 
by their ancestors. In order to give the necessary 
dinections for this purpose, their deputies met at 
Ulm soon after their abrupt dejiartare from Ra- 
tisbon. Their deliberations were now conducted 
with such vigour and unanimity as the imminent 
danger which threatened them required. The con- 
tingent of trfK)p8 which each of the confederates 
was .to furnish having been fixed by the original 
treaty of uniOEU otders were given for bringing 
them immediatdy inb) ihe field. Being sensible at 
last» that, throuj^h the nirrow prejudices of some of 
their members, and the imprudent security of 
othess, thry hiid neglected too long to strengthen 
iSiemselves by foreign alliances, they now applied 
with grei|t earnestness to the Venetians and Swiss. 

To the Venetians they represented the Em- '^'*2e"S 
peror^s. intention (^overturning the present sys- of the v^ 
tcm of G^roany^ and of raising himself to alwo- *»*»«»• 
lute power in that country .by means of foreign 
force furnished by the Pope; they warned them 
how fatal this event would prove to the liberties 
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BOOK of Italy, tnd tbat by suffering Charles to acqmit 
^^ ^ UDlimited autbarity in the one eountry, they 
i54«iw would soon feel his dominion to be no less des- 
potic in the other ; they besought them, there- 
fore^ not to grant a passage thxough tlieir terri- 
tories to those troops, which ought to be treated 
as common enemies, because by subduing Ger- 
many they prepared chains for the rest of Eu- 
rope. These reflections had not escaped the sa- 
gacity of those wise republicans. They had com- 
municated thrir sentiments to the Pope, and 
had endeavoured to divert him from an alliance 
which tended to render irresistible the power of 
a potentate whose ambition he already knew to be 
boundless. Bst they had fimnd Paul so eager in 
the prosecution of bis own plan, that be disre- 
garded all their remonstrances.^ Tfak attempt 
to alarm the Pope having proved misacoessAd, 
they declined dmng any thing more towards inne- 
venting the dangers whidi they fiiresaw; and in 
tetum to the application from the confederates of 
Smalkalde, they informed them that they could 
not obstrOct the march of the Pope's troops tikrough 
an open country but by levying an anpy strong 
enough to face them in the field, and that this 
would draw upon themselves the whole weight of 
his as well as of the Emperor's indignation. For 
the same reason they declined lending a sum of 
money which the Elector of Saxony and Land- 

* Adrfani Istom di suoi Tempi, Ifv. v. p. 3S2, 
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grtte ptopoied to h^mm of than towardB emrjmg book 
on the war .♦ ^ ^w- 

Th£ demands ef the confederates upon the 
Swiss were not confined to the ohstnictitig of the 
entrance of fimigDers into Germany ; they requiiv 
ed of ihen^ as the nearest neighboiirs aiid closest 
allies of the Empire^ to interpose with their wont- 
ed vigoiif for the pcesertation of its liherlies, and 
not to stand as inactive spectators while their 
hretbren were o^vessed and enslaved. But with 
whatever aeal some of the Cantons might have 
been disposed to act when the cause of the Re- 
formation was in danger^ the Hdveiic body waa 
so divided with regard to «eligion» as to. reader it 
nnsafo for the Protestants to take any step with- 
ant consulting their CatfaoUe associates; aatd among 
them the emissaries of the Pope and fimpesor 
had such influence, that a resolution of maintain- 
ing an exact neutrafity between the contending 
parties was the utmosfc idiicb could be poocursd.f 

Bbikg disappointed in hath these applieatioas» of Fnndt 

the Protestants, not long after, had recourse to h^ 

the Kings of France and Enghmd; the approach ^^^* 
of danger eitbar overcoming the Ekctsr of Sax- 
ony's scruples, or obliging him to yield to the im- 
pcNTtunities of his associates. The situation of the 

*' Sletd. 381. Ptarota Ittor. Venet. to . iv. ISO. Lam« 
bertus Hortensius de Bello Germanico> apud Scardium, vol. 
il p. 547. 

t Sleid. 392. 
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two nonardis lktt»ed them with hopes of euoeerat 
Though hostilities between them h^ oontiiiued 
1M6. for some time after the peace of Crespy, they be' 
caino weary at last of a war attended widi 110 
glory or advantage tor eitha'^ and had lately tea'* 
minated all their diiK^r^ees by a peace oondaded 
at Campe, near Ardres. Francis having with great 
difficulty procured his allies the Scots to be in^ 
dttded in the treaty, in return for that concession 
he engaged to pay a great sun, which Henry de- 
manded as due to hrni on several accounts, and 
he left Boulogne in the hands of the Englkh, as 
a pledge lor his faithful performalice oi that ar- 
ticle. But thouf^ the re-establishment of peace 
aeemcd to leave the two ttonaichs at liberty to 
turn their attention towards Grcrmany, so vm- 
fortunate were the ProtestantSi tibt they derived 
BO immediate advantage from this drcuinstanoft 
Henry appeared unwilling to enta into any al> 
liance with them^ but on such conditions as would 
render him not only the head but the supreme 
director of their league; a pre-eminence whidi, 
as the bonds of unbn or interest between them 
^ were but feebk» and as he diflEesed from them 
so widely in bis religious sentimfehts, they had 
no inclination to admit* Francis^ more power* 
ftdly inclined by political considerations^ to aiibid 
them assistance^ found his kingdom so mudi es« 
hausted by a long war, and was so much afraid 
of irritating the Pope by entering into dose 

* Bymer, xr. 9S. Herbert, «»• 
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tiniiii wiA exooittmaiueated heretics, thit he durst 
BOt uadbrtdce the protection of the Smalkaldic 
league. By this iU-tboed cautioD, or hy a raper-^ imc« 
ititioiii defereooe f o scniples, to which, at other 
times, he was not much addicted, he lost the most 
ppomising opportunity of mortifying and distress- 
ing his riydi which presented itsdf during his 
whole leign. 

But notwithstanding their ill raoeess hi their Protest- 

• • • •% ^ • 1 i^ \ Mite tafce^ 

negotiations win foreign courts, the confederatee the field 
frund no difficulty at home in hiinging a suffix ^^* 
cient force into the field. Germany abounded at army. 
that time in inhahitants; the feudal institutions^ 
whidi sobflisted-.itt full ifarce, enaUed the noUes 
to call out their numerous Tassals and to put them 
in motion on the shortest warning; the martial 
spirit of the Germans, not broken or enervated by 
^e introductioa of oommeBce and arts,? had ac*- 
quired additional T^our dtoing the oonkiltttal wars 
in which they had been «nployed ftr. hidf a centu^ 
ly, either in the pay of the Empessts or the 
Kings of France. Upon every opportunity of en* 
tering into service they w«re accustomed to run 
eagerly to arms; and to every standard that was 
erected^ Ydunteers flocked from all quarters.* 
Zeal secoEuded, on this oocarion, their native ai^ 
dour. Men on whom the doctrines of the Re* 
ftnnation had made that deep impression whidi 
accompanies truth when first discovered, prepared 

• Seek. L iii. \GU 
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to maintiiii it with prapartMod t^wdt; and 
among a warUke people it appealed infiunaas im 
remaia inactive, when the defence of rdigion waa 
the motive &t taking anni. Accident eemliined 
with all theae meomstanoea in fiuaiitatEiig the 
levy <^6oldien among the conftdeiatea. A eon- 
aideraUe number of Germane in the pay of Ftanee 
being diamiMed by the King on the procpeet of 
peace with England, joined in a body the stand- 
ard of the Pratefltanta.* By audi a cracnrvence 
of cauaea they were enabled to a a pcm M e in a fisw 
weeka an atmy compoaed of aeveaty tbamand £oet 
and ifteen thonaand horae^ provided with a tiais 
of an huadaed a»d twenty eannent eight hundred 
aaaavnilMn waggma, eight thonaand beasta of 
bnrden, and aix thonaand pioneem*f This atny, 
eoe of the moat namenaBi, and undonbtedly the 
beat^ppoisted, of any which had been levied in 
Eoiope daring that eentnry, did not require the 
uritod effiart of Ae whole Preteitant body to raiae 
it The Elector of Saasony, the LaD<4»ve of 
Heaae^ the Duke of Wirteoqberg, thePrineesof 
Anhalt» and the Imperial dtiea of Angdborg, 
Ulm, and Steaabug, were the only powers whidi 
eantribnted towards this great armament: the 
Eieetoia of Cologne, of Brandenburg, and the 
Count Palatine, overawed by the Emperofs 
threats, or deceived by his professions, remained 
neuter. John, Marquis of Bnmdenburg-Bareith, 

"" Tbwm. I. i. «6. 

t Ibid. L i. 601. Ludovioi ab Avik et Zuniga CommeiH 
tariorum de Bel Germ. lib. duo. Antw. 1550. 12mo. p. 13, a. 
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avd Albeit of Brandoibiu^-Aiiflpacli^ tlimigti fH>th boo< 
early dbaverts to Lutkeriuisin, enterod openly in- . >^^"^ 
to the Empemr'fl aemoe^ under ptetext of having t«4«. 
•btMned his premiio £w the aeeimty of the Pro- 
tefitant leKgiaii ; and Mannce of Saxony doon fol« 
lomd theur oKample^ 

Th£ nmmber of their troops, as well as the The ^- 
amazbig rapidity wherewith they had assembled S^mpef 
them, astonished the iEmpcsor, and fitted him with ra^<^ 
the most disqmeting i^piehensMs. He was, in* 
deed, in no eendition to resist saeh almighty finfce* 
Shut up in Ratidboa, a town ef no great strength, 
whose inhabitaata faeii^ mosliy Ludierans would 
hanre been mow raady tobetsay than to assist him, 
with only thxee dioosand Spanish foot who had 
aermed in Hungary^ and abovt-five thousand Ger^ 
nma who had jeined Mm Irorn diiRsrent parts of 
the Empne, be mnst haM been crrerwheliiied by 
the i^paoaflh d sash a foraiidable army, wbieh he 
esttld not fl||^t» nor eonld he eren hope to relieat 
finom it in safety. The PopeTs troops, though in 
fiftU march to his relief, had hardly reached the 
Beonti^n of Germany; the fetces wlnefa he ex^ 
pected fimn the Low Countries had not yet begun 
to sMVe, and were eren &r firom being oomplete.* 
Hia sataathm, however, called for more innnediate 
nmcoor, nor did it seem peaotioaUe lor him to wait 
far siseh distant amiljarte% witii whom hb jmc* 
tion wna so preoarious. 



♦ Steid. 3S9. Avih, 8, r. 
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Bdt it happened &rtiuuilely for Clwtea tbftfr 
the confederates did not avail themedveB of the 
1^46. advantage wbidb lay wfuM in their view, la civil 
^eiSy wars the iiwtrt»pa are commonly taken with naicb 
satiate timidity and hesitation. Men are sdicatona ^ 
S^"^ that time to put on the semhltaice of modeiafeioii 
and equity; they strive to gain partisans by seem- 
ing to adhere strictly to known farms; nor can 
they be brought at once to violate those eakaUidh*^ 
ed institutions which in times of tranquillity they 
have been accustomed to reverence; henne their 
proceedings are often feeble or dilatory when they 
ought to be most vigorous and dodsiTe. Infln>- 
enoed by ikoee conrideKatioais,, whieh» happily for 
the peace oi society» cfpente powei&llyen the 
human mind, the confedisiates could not ttnnk of 
throwing off that alk^aaoe vvbich tbey owed to 
the head of the Empke^or of turning their arms 
against him, without one solemn appeal more to 
his candour and to the impartial judgment d 
their feUow^ubjects. For this purpose they aiU 
dressed a letter to the Emperor^ and a msnifiea- 
to to all the inhabitants of Germany. The tenor 
of both was the same. They represented their 
own conduct with regard to civil affiurs as dutibi 
and submissive; they mentioned the inviolable 
union in which they had lived with the Eaqpopor^ 
as well as the many and recent matks of hw 
good^will and gratitude wherewithal they had 
been honoured ; they asserted religion to be the 
sole cause of the violence which the Emperor 
now meditated against them ; and in proof of this 
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{voduced many aifm&eirts ta convince thoee who book 
were so weak as to be deceived by the artifices .^ ^ 
with which he endeavoured to cover his real in* 1546. 
tentions; they decbu:ed their own resolution to 
ride every thing in maintenance of their religious 
rights, and foretold the dissolution of the German 
constitution if the Emperor should finally prevail 
against them4^ 

CfiTARLKs, though in stch a perilous situation The Em- 
as might have inspired him with moderate senti- S^ ^^ 
ments, appeared as inflexible and hauirhty as if jnd«- the 

t.- *» • 1 J m . » •^ / ban of the 

liis a^irs had beeiv m the most prosperous state^. Empire^ 
His only reply to the address and manifesto of the ^^^ ^' 
Protestants was to publish the ban of the Empire 
Ugainst the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of 
Hesse^ their leaders, and against all who should 
dare to assist them. -^ By this sentence, the ulti* 
mate and most rigorous one which the German 
Jitrispnidence has provided ^for the punishment of 
toaitors or enemies to their country, they were de« 
dared idbels and outlaws, and deprived of every 
privil^^ which they enjoyed as members of the 
Gennaiiic body; their goods were confiscated; their 
Sttljects absolved from their oath of allegiance; 
and it became not only lawful but meritorious to 
invade their territories. The nobles and free dties 
who framed or perfected the constitution of the 
Grerman government had not been so negligent of 
their own safety and privileges as to trust the 

* Sleid. 384. 
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BOOK Emperor with this ftrmidaMe jariadietioB. Tke 
.^"^J^ authority of a diet of the Empirq ought to hsre 
1546. been iBterposed before any of its members coold be 
put under the ban« But Charles overlooked that 
formality, well knowing that if his arms were 
<»rowned with success there would remain noue 
who would have mther power or courage to call ia 
question what he had done.* The Emperox; how- 
ever, did not found his sentence against the Elect- 
or and Landgrave on their revolt from the estab- 
lished ohurch or their conduct with regard to re- 
ligion ; he affected to assign for it reasons purely 
civil, and those too expressed in such general and 
ambiguous terms, without specifying the nature 
or circumstances of their guilty as rendered it more 
like an act of despotic power than of a legal and 
limited jurisdiction. Nor was it altogether from 
choice or to conceal his intentions that CiiarleB 
had recourse to the ambiguity of general exftn- 
sioss ; but he durst not mention too partMihrly 
the causes of his sentence, as every action which he 
could have charged upon the Elector and Ijand- 
grave as a crime, might have been empbyed, with 
equal justice, to condemn many of the Protestants 
whom he still pretended to consider as foithfol 
sttljgects, and whom it would have been extremely 
imprudent to alarm or disgust. 

They do- The confederates now perceiving all hopes of 
^n7^^ aooommodation to be at an end, bad only to 



Ciuurks. 



^ Sleid. 3$6. DvL Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11, 514. 
Pieffel Ufst. Abi«gd du Droit Publ. l68, 796, 15S. 
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choose whether they would sabmit without reieire book 
to the Emperor's will or proceed to open hostili*- ^J^^l^l^ 
ties. They were liot destitute either of puUie j^e. 
spirit or of resolution to make the proper choice. 
A few days after the ban of the Empire was pub- 
lished, they, according to the custom of that ugi, 
sent a hen^d Co the Imperial camp, with a solann 
declaration of war against Charles, to whom they 
no longer gave any other title than that of pTc^ 
tended Emperor, and renounced all allegiance, 
homage, or duty which he might olaini> or which 
they had hitherto yielded to him. But previous 
to this formality, part of their troops had begim 
to act. The command of a couAderahk bofly of Thdr fim 
men, raised by the city of Augsburg, having beeli ^*P*^*^^^' 
given to Sebastian Sc^rtel, a soldier isf fortune, 
who by the booty that he got when the Imperial- 
' ista plundered Rome, together with the merit of 
long service, had acquired wealth and authority 
which placed him on a level with the chief of the 
German nobles, that gallant veteran resolved, be- 
£>re he joined the main body of the confederates, 
to attempt something suitable to his former fame 
and to the expectation of his countrymeti. As 
the Pope*s forces were hastening towards l^ol, 
in order to penetrate into Germany by the nar- 
row passes through the mountains which nm 
across that country, he advanced thither with the 
utmost rapidity, and seized Ehrenberg and Culf- 
stein, two strong castles which commanded the 
principal defiles. Without stopping a moment 
he continued his march towards Jnspruek, by 
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BOOK getting posaesnon of which he would hare obliged 
^^l^jy the ItaUau to stop short, and with a small body 
154C of men oould have ronated all the efforta of the 
greatest araiies. Caatlealto, the Governor of 
Trent, knowing what a &tal blow this would 
be to the Emperor, all whoae designs must have 
proved abortive if bis Italian auxiliaries had 
been intercepted, raised a few troops with the 
utmost despatch, and threw himself into the town. 
Sdiertel, however, did not abandon the enterprise^ 
and was preparing to attack the place, when the 
intelligenee of the approach of the Italians, and 
an order from the Elector and I^andgrave, oblig- 
ed him to desist. By his retreat the passes ware 
left open, and the Italianis entered Germany with* 
out any opposition but from the garrisons which 
Schertel had placed in EhreQberg and Cufistein ; 
and these having no hopes of being relieved* sur<- 
rendered after a short resistanca^f 



* Seckend. lib. ii. 70. Adriani Istoria tli siioi Tempi, lib. 
M5. • 

t Seckendorf^ the industrious author of the ' Comroeiitarius 
Apolc;geticu8 de Lutheranismo/ whom I have so long and 
safely followed as mj guide in German affairs, was a de« 
scendant from Schertel. With the care and solicitude of a 
German who was himself of noble bifth, Seckendorf has 
published a long digression conoemjoi^ his ancestor, calcu- 
lated diieOy to show how Schertel was ennobled, and hi^ 
posterity allied to many of the most ancient families in the 
Empire. Among other curious particulars he gives us an 
account of his wealth, the chief source of which was the 
plunder he j{ot at fione. His landed estate alone was sold 
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JfcfK was ibe recalMng of Sehertel the only er- mok 
tor of which *hc confederates were guilty. As >_ ^- ^ 
Ike supreme commaiid of their ainny was comniit- ims. 
ted, in terms of the league of Smalkdde, to the ^^JJ^ 
£Iector<yf Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse with 
equal power, all the inconveniences arising from 
a ^divided and co-ordinate antherity, which is al- 
ways of fatal consequence in the operations ai war, 
W0Pe immediately felt The Elector, though in- 
trepid in his own person to excess, and most ar- 
dently zealous in the cause, was slow in deliherat* 
ing, uncertain as well as irresolute in his deter- 
minations, and constantly preferred measures 
whidi were cautious and safe to such as were hold 
or decisive. The Landgrave, of a more active 
and enterprising nature, formed all bis resolutionti 
with promptitude, wished to execute them with 
tfpirity and umformly preferred such measures as 
tended to bring the contest to a speedy issue. 
Thus their maxims with regard to the conduct of 
the war differed as widely as those by which 
they were influenced in preparing fw it Such 
perpetual contraiiety in their sentiments gave 
rise, imperceptibly, to jealousy and the ^lirit of 
contention. These multiplied the dissensions 
flowing from the incompatibility of thdr natural 
tempers, and rendered them more violent TKS^ 

hf kb grandsons for six hundred thaosand florins. By this 
we voAj ferm some idea of the riches amassed bj the Cof»« 
dottieri or commanders of mercenary bands in that age. At 
the taking of Rome Sehertel was only a captain. Seckend 
Bb.«. 73. 
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other members <tf the league conaideruig them- 
selves as iadependeat, wad sul^eet to the Elector 
1H0. and Landgmve only in eonsequenee of the artklet 
€i » YoluQtary eoofederacy, did uot loog retma « 
proper veneralioB for oonnnanders who ]»oeeeded 
with so tittle eoneoid; ud the num^oiu suuiy 
of the Protestants, like a vast mai^ne whuse 
parts a^e iU-Kx^mpaeted, and whioh is destitute of 
any power sufieient to move and regulate the 
wholes acted with po eonmtancy, vigour, or e£* 
feet, 

Th^c^ J The Emperor, who was afraid that hy leouiia^ 
theEmpe- ing at RatisboQ he might renderut impossS>Ie 6» 
^^* the Pope'a forees to join him, having baldly ad^ 

vauced to Laudahut on the |s^, the conledmtai 
lost sone days in deUberatiog whether it waf pr^ 
per to follow him into the temtories of the Ihke 
of Bavaria, a neutral prinee. When at last they 
sitfUKmnted that scruple and began to move Uh 
wards his camp, they middenly abandoned the de? 
sign, and hastened to attack RatiAon, in whsek 
town Charles oould leave only a small garrison. 
Sy this time the Papal tioops, amounting fully U^ 
that number which Paul had stipulated to fumidi* 
had reached Land^ut, and were soon followed by 
six thousand Spaniards pf tihe veteran bands st*- 
tioued in Najdes. The confederates,, after Scha* 
tePs spirited but fruitleas expeditiw, seem to have 
permitted these forces to advance umnoieated 
to the place of rendezvous, without any attempt 
to attack either them or the Emperor sepa^ 
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nitdy^ or to prevent their junction.'^ The Im- book 
fmmk amy amoimtcd now to thiity'-six thousand .J^™ ^. 
men, and wns «tiU moee formidaUe by die dis** lus. 
eipUneandTaloiitirf At txoops than by their num* 
ber. Ariia, ooosmeDdador o£ Akantata, who had 
been present inidl the wars carried on by Charles* 
and had served in the armies whieh gained the 
memosable vietory at Farias whieh oonquercd 
Tunis and invaded France* gives4his the prefer- 
ence to any military force he had ever seen assem- 
bled.-)- Ootavio Famese» the Pope's grandson, 
asasted by the ablest officers formed in the long 
wars between Charles and Francis, commanded 
the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the Cardi* 
nal Famese, aecempanied him as Papal Iq^ate; 
and in order to give the war the iqppearaikee of a 
religions en t erprise^ he propoasd to march at the 
head of the army with a creas carried befinre him, 
and to poMish indttlgeacea wherever he came to 
all who diodld give them any assistonoe, mm had 
anciently been the pni^ice of the Crusades afpmnt 
the Infidels. Bat this the Emperor strictly pro* 
hiUted, ae inconsistent with all the deefaumtions 
which lie had made to the Germans of his own 
party ; and the legate pereeivin^r^ to his astonish^ 
ment, that the exercise of the Protestant region, 
the extirpation of which he considered as the sole 
object of the war, was pnblidy permitted in the 
Imperial camp, soon returned in disgust to Italy.j: 

* Adrmi Istoria di mei Temp»> lib. v. 940. 
t Avile, 18. J F. Paul, I91. 
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BOOK The arrival of these troops enabled ifae Em- 
^^^^^ peror tosendaoehareinlbroementto tfaegarrifl(Mft 
xsitf. at Ratisboo, that the oe&fedetates, relimfiiisfaiiig^ 
all hqM of reducing that toevn, mardied towards 
Ingolfltadt on the Danube, near to which Charles 
was now racaiaped. They exebimedloodty against 
the Emperoi^s notorious violation of the laws and 
eonstitataen of the Empire, in havmg called in 
fbreigaen to lay waste Germany, and to oppress 
its liberties. As in that age the donsinion of 
the Roman See was so odions to the Protestants, 
that the name of the Pope alone was sufficient 
to inspire them wkh horror at any enterprise 
which he oountenanoed, and to raise in their minds 
the Uackest sospicions, it eame to be universally 
believed amoB^ them, ^t Paid, not satisied 
with attacking them openly by force of arms, had 
^ dispersed his emissaries all over GennaDy, to set 
on fire their towns and magaanes, and to poison 
the wells and fountains of water. Nor did this 
mmoof, which was extravagant and fiightfui 
enough to make a deep impresmon on the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar, spread among them only; 
even the leaders of the party, blinded by their 
prcgndioes, published a declaration, in wind) they 
aocnised the Pope of having employed such Anti* 
christian and diabolical arts against them.* These 
sentiments of the confederates were confirmed, 
in some mearare, by the behaviour of the Papal 
troops, who thinking nothing too rigorous towards 

* Sleid. 399. 
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of gveat excesses in the territories of the Luthenm .^"^J^. 

Stakes, and aggravated the ealamities of war by is^e, 
min^iiig with it all the cruelty of bigoted zeal. 

The first operations in the field, however, did The con< 
not correspond with the videnee of those passions adyanoe 
whieh animated individuals. The Emperor had ^^ 
prttdeBtly taken the resolution of avoiding an ac* ml army, 
tion with, an enemy so far superior in number,^ 
especially as he foresaw that nothing eonid keep a 
body composed of so many and such dissimilar 
members from fidMng to pieces but the pressing to 
attadi it with an inconsiderate precipitancy. The 
confederates, though it was no less evidmt that to 
th^n every momentfs dday was pernicious, were 
still porevented by the weakness or division of their 
leadem from exerting that vigour with which their 
situation as well as the ardour of their sddiers 
ought to have inspired them. On their arrival at Aiig.s», 
Ingolstadt they found the Emperor in a camp not 
remarkable for strength, and surrounded only by 
a dight mitrenchment. Bdbre the camp lay a 
pUdn of such extent as affisrded sufficient spaee fmr 
drawing out their whole army, and bringing it to 
act at onee. Every consideration should have de« 
termined them to have seieed this Ofqportunity 
6i attacking the Emperor ; and their great supe- 
riority in numbers, the eagerness of thar troops, 
together with the stability of the German in£ui* 

•» . . ■ ' ' '■* 

^ * Avils, 78, a. 
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try in pilriied battles, nffiHcdedibeni tbe most pro« 
, hftbk expecUtioB of victory. The LMuigcBW 
wtgei tUs with great warmth, deckring that if 
the mle commaiid were veited in hirn^ be wonld 
terminate the war on that occasion, and deddc by 
one geoend action the fate of the two parties. 
But the Elector, reflecting on the valour and dis- 
cipline of tbe enemy's fiiroes^ ammated by the pr&> 
senoe of the Emperor and conducted by the best 
officers of the age, would net Tentnre upon an ac- 
tion which he thought to be ao doubtful as tbe at* 
taking such a body of reterans on ground which 
they themselves had diosen, and while covered 
with fortiflcations whidi^ ihouf^ imperfect, would 
afiNfd them no small advantage in the combat 
Notwithstanding his hentation and remonstrsoioefl^ 
it was agreed to advance towards the enemy's 
camp in battle-amry, in order to raeike a trial who* 
tber bf lliat insult, and by a furions cannonade 
which they began, they could draw the Imperial-- 
ists out of their works. But the Emperor bad 
too much segacity to &U into this snare. He 
adhered to his own system with inflexiUe eon* 
stancy ; and drawing up his soldiers behind thdr 
trenches, that they might be ready to inc^ve the 
eonfederates if they riiould venture upon an as- 
sault, cabosly waited timr approach, and oarefiilly 
restrained his own men fit>m any excursions or skir^ 
mli^es which might bring on a general engage* 
ment. He rode along the lines, and addressing tht 
troops of the different nations in their own Ian* 
guage, encouraged them not only by his woidfl^ 
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bat by the eheecfub€S8 of his voice and oounte- book 
naiioe; he exposed himself in phces of gteatest J^^J^ 
danger, and amidst the wannest fire of the enemy's i6^. 
artillery, the most nnmerous that had hitherto 
been brought into the fidd by any army. B4»used 
by his example, not a man quitted his tanks; it 
vmB thought infiunous to discover any sjrmptom of 
ftar when the Emperor appeared so intrepid; and 
tbe meanest sddier {dainly pereeived that thi^ 
declining the combat at present was not the eflbeb 
of timidity in thdir Genasl, but the result of a. 
well-grounded caution. The eonfederatesi, after 
firing several hours on the Imperialists, with more 
noise and terror than execnfion, seeing no pro- 
spect of alluring them to fight on equal terms, re* 
tired to their own camp. The £mperar employ* 
ed the night with such ^igence in stresigthening 
his works, that the confederates, returning to the 
cannonade next day, found that though they bsd 
now been willing to ventuie upcm sveh a hold «c* 
periment, the opportunity of making mi attack 
with advantage was lost* 

A7TER such a discovery of the feebleness ov TheFiem* 
irresolution of their leaders, and the prudence aa join^e^ 
well as firmness of the Emperec's conduct, the Emperor. 
oonfederates turned thdr whole attention towacds 
preventing the arrival of a poweiAd reiaftecement 
often thousand foot and firar thouaand horae^ whidi 
the Count de Buren was bringing to the Easperar 



* Sleid. 395, S97. Arils, 27, a. Lamb. Hortens. ap. 
SaBrd.ii 
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BOOK txam the Low Countriea But dMmgh ikat CSe* 

y_ Ij neral had to traverse such an extent of ooimtry t 

iU6. though his loute ky through the terntoiiea df 

flereial states warmly disposed to fiivour the con- 

fedentes ; dieiigh they were apprised of his ap^ 

proaeh, and by their superiority in numh^ 

might easily have detached a force suffioent to 

overpowei himr he advanoed with sucb rapidity 

and by such wdl^eoncerted movements, while they 

Sept. 10. opposed him with aneh remissDess and so little 

military skill, that he conducted thit body to the 

Imperial camp without any lossJ*^ 

Ufon the arrival of die Flemings, in whom he 
jj^aoed great confidence, the Emperor altered in 
some degtee his plan of operations, and began 
to act more upon the oiensive, though he still 
avoided a battle with the utmost in^stry* He 
modehimself master of Neifburg, DilUngen, and 
Donawert on the Danube; 0£ Nordhngen and 
several other towns situated on the most -consider* 
able streams which fall into that m%hty riveiL 
By this he gdt the command of a great extent of 
country, though not without being obliged to en- 
f^ige in several sharp encounters^ of which the 
success was various, nor without being eKposed^ 
oftener than once, to the dang^ of brin^ drawn 
^^ into a battle. In this manner the whole autunm 
was spent ; neither party gained any remarkdMe 
. superiority over the other, and nothing was yet 
done towards bringing the war to a period. The 

* Sleid. 40^. 
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Efaperor had often foretold with confidenoe; that book 
dUoord and the want of money would compel the .^^"^^ 
confederates to disperse that unwieldy body, whicb iu9^ 
they had neither abilities to guide nor tmAa to 
sa£f9TL* Though he waited with impatience foF 
the accomplishment of his predietion, there was 
no prospect of that event being at hand. But he 
lumself b^^ to suffer from the want of forage 
and provisions, even the Catholic provinces being 
so much infused at the introduction of foreignera 
into the Empire, that they lumished them with 
leluctaxice, while the camp of the confederatea 
abounded with a profiiskm of all necessaries, whicb 
the seal of their friends in the adjacent countries 
poured in with the utmost liberality and goodr 
will. Great numbers of the Italians and Span-» 
iards, unaccustomed to the climate or food of Ger^ 
many, w^re become unfit for service through sick-' 
ness.f Considerable arrears were now due to the ' 
troops, who had scarcely received any money from 
the beginning of the campa%n ; the Emperor ex- 
periencing <m this as well as on former occasions, 
that his jurisdiction was m(»e extenrive than his 
revenues, and that the former enabled him to as- 
semble a greater number of soldiers than the latter 
were aufficieat to support Upon all these ac- 
counts he found it difficult to keep fab army in 
the field ; some of his ablest Generals, and eveik 



* Belli Smalkaldici Cotnmentarius Grsecosermonescriptus 
a Jdach. Camerario, ap. Freherum^ vol. iii. p. 479* 
t Cammr. ap. Ftibeg. 483. 
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BOOK the Dttke of Alva bimself, persevering and ob- 
^^ ^*^ stinate as he usually was in the prosecution of 
uu. every measure, advising him to disperse his troops 
into winter-quarters. But as the arguments urged 
against any plan which he had adopted rarely 
made much impression upon the Emperor, he paid 
. no regard to their opinion, and determined to con- 
tinue his eflforts in order to weary out the confede- 
rates ; being well assured that if he could onee 
oblige them to separate, there was little proba- 
bility of their uniting again in a body.* Still, 
however, it remained a doubtful point whetber his 
steadiness was most likely to fail or their zeal to 
be exhausted. It was still uncertain which party, by 
first dividing its forces, wouM give the superiority 
to the other; when an unexpected event decided 
the contest, and occasioned a fatal reverse In the 
affidrs of the confederates. 

Schemesof Maurice of Saxony having insinuated bim- 
Jjll^jf^^ self into the Emperor's oonfldenoe by the.arta 
which have already been described, no sooner saw 
hostilities ready to break oat between the confede- 
rates of Smalkalde and that monarch, than vast 
prospects of ambitiott began to open upon him* 
That portion of Ssucony wbich descended to him 
from his ancestors was fkr from satirfjrii^ his as- 
piring mind ; and he perceived with pleasure the 
approach of civil war, as, amidst the revolutions 
and convulsions occasioned by it, opportunities of 

^ ThttiD. sa 
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loquirii^ additional power or digmty^ which at 
other times are soisiglit in yain, present themdvec 
to an enterprinng spirit. As he was tfaoron|;hly ism. 
aequainted with the state of the two eontending 
parties and the qnalities of their leaders, he did 
not hesitate long in determining on which side the 
greatest advantages ¥rere to he expeeted. Hay- 
ing lenAveA all these things in his own breast, 
and having taken his final resolution of j<nning 
the Emperor, he prudently determined to deduie 
early in his fiivour, that hy the merit of this he 
nnght acquire a title to a j»t)portkmal leoonpense. 
'With thb view he had repaired to Ratishon in the 
month of May, under pretext of attending &e 
£et; and after many eonfereneea with Charka ^ingne 
or his ministers, he, witii the most mysterious se- Rmperor. 
crecy, eondudeda treaty, in wiiicb he engi^;ed to 
concur in asusting the Emperor as a fidthful sub* 
ject, and Charles in return stipidated to bestow on 
him all the spoils of the Elector of Saxony, InB 
dignities as weQ as toritories * History hardly 
records any treaty tiiat can be eonndered as a more 
manifest violation of the most powerful prindplea 
which ought to influence human actions. Man^ « 
rice, a professed Protestant, at a time when tiie be- - 
iief of religion as well as zeal for its interests took 
Strong possession of every mind, binds hims^ to 
contribute his assistance towards carrying on a 

* Hanei Annal. Brabant vol. i. 638. Struvii Corp. 104S. 
Tbuan. 84. 
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war wbicb bad maiufestly no other object than ^ 
extirpation of the Protestant doctrines : He en* 
u\^ g^e^ to take arms against his father-in-law, and 
to strip bis neaiest rehition of his honours and 
dominions: He jioins a dubious fiiend against a 
known bene&ctor» to whom his obligations were 
botb great and recent* Nor was the prince who 
ventured upon all this one of those audacious poli- 
ticians who, provided they can accomplish their 
ends and secure their interest, avowedly disregard 
the most sacred oUigationsi and glory in cootenuip* 
lag whatever is honourable or decent Maurice's 
tonduct, if the whole must be ascribed to policy, 
was more artful and masterly ; he executed his 
plan io all its parts, and yet endeavoured to pre- 
serve in every st^ which he took, the appearance 
of what was fair and virtuous and laudid>le. It 
is probable,^ from his subsequent behaviour, that, 
with regard to the Protestant religion at least, his 
intentions were iqiright, that he finidly trusted to 
the Emperor's promises for its security, but that» 
according to the £ite of all who refine too much 
in policy, and who tread in dark and crooked 
paths, in attempting to deceive othera he himself 
was; in some d^e^ deceived. 

His nd- His first care^ however, was to keep the eiv- 
^^^ gagements into whidi he had entered with the 



to 

«o«a^h|« Emperor closely concealed: and so perfect a 
master was he in the art of dissimulation, that 
the confederates, notwithstanding his decUning 
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tU connekiotis with them, and liis leffiaikable as- 




siduity in paying court to the Emperor, seemed 
to have entertained no suspicion of his designs. 154s. 
Even the Elector of Saxony, when he marched 
at the heginning of the campaign to join his as« 
sociates, committed his dominions to Maurice's 
protection, which he. With an insididus appearance 
of friendship, readily undertook.* But scarcely 
had the Elector taken the field, when Maurice 
hegan to consult privately with the King of the 
Romans how to invade those very territories with 
the defenoe of which he was intrusted. Soon a£* 
ter, the Emperor sent him a copy of the Imperial 
han denounced against the Elector and Land* 
grave« As he was next heir to the former, and 
particularly interested in preventing strangers 
from getting his dominions into their possession, 
Charles required him, not only for his own sake, 
but upon the all^iance and duty which he owed 
to the head of the Empire, instantly to seize 
and detain in his hands the forfeited estates of 
the Elector; warning him, at the same time, 
that if he neglected to obey these commands^ 
he should be held as accessory to the crimes of 
his kinsman, and be liable to the same punidi- 
mental 

This artifice, which it is probable Maurice 
himself suggested, was employed by him in 
order that his conduct towards the Elector might 

* Struvii Corp. 1046. t Sleid.391. Thiuin. 84. 
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Mem a matter of neoesaty but not of dmiee, an 
act of obedience to fais laperior radier than a to- 
iM. Inntaiy invasion of the rights of his kinsman and 
bOj. But in order to give some more specious 
appearance to this thin veil with which he endea^ 
voured to cover his ambition, he, soon after hia 
return from Ratisbon, had called fa^ethet the 
states of his country, and representing to them 
that a civil war between the Emperor and con- 
lederatea of SmaUcalde was now become unavoid* 
able, desired their advice with regard to the part 
which he should act in that event. They hav- 
ing been prepared, no doubt, and tutored be* 
fore-hand, and being desirous of gratifying their 
prince, whom they esteemed as well as loved, 
gave such counsel as they knew would be most 
agreeable, advising him to offer his mediation to^ 
wards reconciling the contending parties ; but if 
that were rejected, and he could obtain proper 
security for the Protestant religion, they delivered 
it as their opinion, that in all otiber points ho 
ought to yield obedience to the Emperor. Upon 
receiving the Imperial rescript, tether with the 
bm against the Elector and Landgrave, Maurice 
summoned the states of his ooimtry a second 
time; he laid before them the orders which he 
had received, and mentioned the punishment widi 
which he was threatened in case of disobedience ; 
he acquainted ihem that the confederates had 
refused to admit of his mediation, and that the 
Empemr had given him the most satisfactcny 
dedarations iridi regahl to religion ; he pointed 



mt hit own ittterett in secnring posseasloD of the book 
eleetoral dorminions, as well as the danger of allow* .^ ^ 
ing strangers to obtain an establishment in Sa&p* ism. 
ony ; and upon the whole, as the point under de- 
liberation respeeted his subjects no less than him- 
aelC he desired to know their sentiments how he 
should steer in that difficult and arduous conjunct 
ture. The states, no less obsequious and complain 
saat than formerly, professing their own reliance 
on the Emperor's promises as a perfect 8ecurit3|r 
Ibr their religion^ proposed that, before he had re* 
course to more violent methods, they woidd write 
to the Elector^ e&horting him, as the best means 
not only of appeasing the Emperor but of prevent- 
ing his dominions from being seized by f os eign ot 
hostile powers, to give his consent that Maurice 
should take possesrion of them quietly and with^- 
out opposition. Maurice himself seconded their 
aigiimciits in a letter to the Landgrave, his fii^ 
ther-in^law. Such an extravagant popositioii was 
ngected udtb the soom and indignation which it 
deserved. The Laadgiave, in return to Maurice 
taxed him wtdi his treachery and tngratitude to« 
vasds a kinsmatn to whom he was so def ply m^ 
defated ; he treated with contempt his afifectaitio» 
of exseuting the ImpcsiiJ ban, whid^ he could 
not but. know to be altogether void by the uncm* 
skitirtiosial and arbitraiy namner in wUch it bs4 
been isened ; he besought bias net te sobr hankie 
ssif to be so fi» bfindbd by aasbition aa to foigsi 
the obligations of honour and fiiendship^ or to 
^ay the Psot^^jtBt relifikm, the extiifation of 
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BOOK whidi out of Germany, even by the adcnowled^- 
>_^' ^ ment of the Pope himself was the great object 
iM«. of the present war.* 

He in- BuT Maurioe had proceeded too fiur to be di- 

^^^^^ verted from pursuing his plan by reproaches oc 
of the arguments. Nothing now remained but to exe- 
Saxony, ^^^ ^th vigour what he had hitherto carried on 
NomalMr. ]yy wtifioe and dissimulation. Nor was his bold- 
ness in action inferi<»r to hb subtilty in contrivanoe. 
Having assembled about twelve thousand men» he 
suddenly invaded one part of the electoral provin* 
ces, while Ferdinand, with an army composed of 
Bohemians and Hungarians, overran the other. 
Maurice, in two sharp encounters, defeated the 
troops which the Elector had left to guard his coun- 
try; and improving these advantages to the utmost, 
made himself master of all the eleetorate except 
Wittembeig, Gotha, and Eisenach, whidi being 
^aces of considerable strength, and defended by 
sufficient garrisons, refused to open their gates. 
The news of these rapid conquests soon reached the 
Imperial and confederate camps. In the foimcc, 
satisfaction with an event which it was foreseen 
would be productive of the most important conse- 
fuences, was expressed by every possible demonstra- 
tion of joy. The latter was filled with astonish- 
ment and terror. The name of Maurice was men- 
tioned with exeeration, as an apostate fitmi reli«- 
gion, a betrayer of the German liberty, and a con- 

« SkUL 405, &C; Thuan. U. Camenur. 484. 
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tenmer rf tlie most saered and natural ties. Every 
thing that the rage or ittvention of the party 
could suggest, in order to blacken and render him im. 
odious; invectives, satires, and lampoons, the furi- 
ous dedami^ons of their preaehevs, together with 
tile rude wit of their authors, were all employed 
against him. While he, eonfiding in the arts 
which he had so long praetised, as if his actions 
oould have admitted of any serious justification, 
published a manifesto, containing the same frivo- 
lous reasons for his conduct which he had fimnerly 
alleged in the meeting of his states, and in liiii 
letter to the Landgrave.* 

The Elector, upon the first intelliirenee of ^^^^ 
Maurice^s motions, proposed to return home with ^"^ 
his troops for the defence of Saxony. But the ^"^^ 
deputies of the league, assembled at Uhn, pre- modatiim 
vailed on him at that time to remain witii the fmpcnr; 
army, and to fvefer the success of the common 
cause before the security of his own dominions. 
At length the sufferings and complaints of his 
subjects increased so much, that he discovered the 
utmost impatience to set out, in order to rescue 
them from the oppression of Maurice, and from 
the cruelty of the Hungarians, who having been 
accustomed to that licentious and merciless spe* 
cies of war which was thought lawftil against 
the Turks, committed, wherever they came, the 

* SleicL 409> 410. 
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aeli df nfine and vkleiiee. This dmate 
of Ae Bleotor mu w ntftanl and so ^mnadj 
\H$. uiged^ ikit the depiiliea at Ulm, tkouffa fiilly 
sennUe of the wahai^pjr oonsequenoet of dividii^ 
thm amy, dunt not refiMo their ooiiaoiit» how 
mwillaig aoetor to giant it In this perpkxx^ 
tkej xopaiied to the osup of the confederatet a* 
Gtoigett on the Brcna. in order to oonanlt tbm 
fonttitnenta Nor imre they leit at a Ioob what 
to d o tom i n o in thb fiemimg eMcsfnoe. Mot 
after hayii^ eonadeied sexiaQdy the open deaer* 
tion of flone of ikeir allieo; the leandakus lake- 
warmnefls of others, who had hitherto eontnhnled 
nothing towards the war; the intolerahie load 
whidi had fidlan of eoaaoqWMiee upon soch mem* 
hen as were most aedons ton the oanse or most 
fiddifiil to their engagements; the ill snoeemfif 
aU thdar endeaTonrs to ohtsin foreign aid; the 
iinnsnal length of the campaign ; the rigoiv of the 
seaooB^ together with the great hnmber of soldiera» 
and even offieen^ who had quitted the sairiee 
on that acooQnt» — they oonduded that nothin|r 
eonld sare <hem but dther the hringii^ the eon* 
test to the immediate decision of a hattle» hy aft- 
tackii^ the Imperial aimy» or an accommodation 
of all their diSerenees with Charles hy a tieaty. 
Bush was the despondency and dejectiott wUdi 
now oppreasod the party, that itf these two they 
ehose irimt was moat feehle and unmanly, em* 
powering a minister of the Elector of Branden* 
bu^ to propound overtures of peace in their name 
ibo the Emperor. 



xMnmat en abli$ v. 3lli 

No mmfft did CiwrlM pciceive ihit )iaii|^ »ook 
OMfedtmej, which bad so lately tluMteMA to sj^^!!!^ 
drive faiai out of Gemumy, fondeflcmduiif to m^ uis. 
the first advances towards an ngrmmekU than con* ^|^^^ 
eluding their spirit to be gone or their union to ' 
bebrokm, be inmediately asmmedthe toneof a 
CQinquevor ; and as if they had been abeady at hia 
mercy^ wouU not hear of a Mgotiatio«p but upon 
MMhtimi that the Eketoc ^ Saxony should pre^ ' 
vkmsly give upfaimaelf and his dominions absokito- 
ly to hia diqposaL* As nothing saore intolerabla 
or ignoHikuow oould have bean preambed even iii 
the wocat situation of their affiui^ it is no wondeff 
that this pn^jpositioa should be rqeeted by a party 
^faidi was rather hnmUed and ^seoooerted than 
aiibdued* But thoii|^ they refiised to submit 
tamely to the Emporoc^s will* they wanted spirit 
to pwane the only plan which could have preserved 
their independence; and forgetting that it was 
the unien of thnr traeiNi in one body which had 
hitharto rendered the eonfederaey fonnidable, and 
had more than once oUiged the Imperialists to 
thmk of quitting the field, they inconsiderately 
abandoned this advantage, which in spite of the 
diveirioB in Saxony would still have fc«pt the £m* 
peror in awe, and yielding to the Elector's entrea* ^^^'^'' 
ties, consented to his proposal of dividing the fede^°* 
army* Nine thousand men were left in the duchy Mpa»te. 
of Wirtemberg, in order to protect that province 
as well as the free cities of Upper Germany ; a 

~ ■- ■ ■■ . ■ ■■-■» .^ ■ — I ■ . , ► 
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coMideimble body lottdied with the Elertcwto- 
wards Saxony ; but the greater part returned with 
UM. their respeetiTe leaders into their own ooontiies^ 
an^ were disponed th^e.* 

^<Mtan Th£ moment that the troops separated, the 
ben™f u" confederacy oeased to be the object of terror ; and 
^HSm!^ the members of it, who^ while they composed part 
of a great body, had felt but littk anxiety about 
their own security, began to tremble when tbey 
reflected that they now stood exposed singly to tl^ 
whole weight of the Emperor's vengeance. Charles 
did not allow them leisure to recover from their 
consternation or to form any new schemes of uniou. 
As soon as the confederates began to retire he put 
his army in motion, and though it was now the 
depth of winter, he resolved to keep die field, in 
order to make the most of that &vourable juncture 
for which he had waited so long. Some onall 
towns in which the Protestants had left gnrrisons 
immediately opened their gates. N<NrKngen, Ro- 
tenberg, and Hall, Imperial cities, submitted soon 
after. Though Charles could not prevent the 
Elector from levying, as he retreated, huge oontri- 
butions upon the Archbishop of Ments, tiie Abbot 
ofFulda,.and other eoclesiasties,f this was more 
than baknced by the submission of Ulm, one d 
the chief cities of Suabia, highly distingoished 
by its aeal for the Smalkaldic league. As soon 
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^ as an eumplewas set of deserting the eominoa 
causey the rest of the nembers became instantly 
impatieDt to follow it, and seined afraid lest uU. 
others^ by getting the start of them in returning 
to their duty, should on that account obtain more 
&TOUTable terms. The Elet^or Palatine, a weak 
prince, who, notwithstanding his professions of 
aeutrahty, had very preposterously sent to the 
eonfedenttes four hundred hors^ a body so incon* 
siderable as to be scarcely any addition to their 
strength, but great enough to render him guilty 
m the eyes of the Emperor, made his acknowledg- 
ments in the most abject manner. The inhabit- 
ants of Augsburg, shaken by so many instances 
of apostasy, expelled the brave Schortel out of 
thdr dty, and accepted such conditions as the 
Emperor was pleased to grant them. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg, though among the 
first who had offered to submit, was obliged to 
sue for pardon on his knees ; and even after this 
mortif jing humiliation obtained it with difficul- 
ty.* -Memmingen and other free cities in the 1547. 
cirde of Suabia, being now abandoned by all their 
former associates, found it necessary to provide 
for their own safety by throwing themselves on 
the Emperor's marcy. Strasburg and Francfort 
on the Maine, cities fiur removed from the seat of 
danger, discovered no greater steadiness than those 
which lay more exposed. Thus a confederacy, 

* Mem. de Ribier, torn, i 589* 
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latcijMpoveifialaato shake the Impccbi tiiiiBuw 
£dl to pieoe^ aad m diiiolved in tibe qpace of a 
iHT. few weeks ; hardly any menbor of that fomuddble 
combination now renaimng in anna but tiie 
Elector and Landgrave^ to whom the Emperor, 
having from the hcfinniag marked them oat as 
fictima of Us vengeance^ was at no paint to offier 
The rigor- toma of reoonciliation. Nor did he grant those 
^^.' who submitted to him a|;eneroua and aneondi^ 
l^^y tional pardon. Consdoaa of his own aapemnity, 
peron ' he treated them both with hanghtiness and r^our. 
All the prinoes in person^ and the dkiea by tbeia 
jdepnties, were compelled to imploie mercy in the 
immble pof tue of supplicants As the Enqiemr 
labonred undar great difficulties from the want * 
of money^ he imposed heayy ines upon them, 
which he levied with most rapacious exactnessL 
The Duke of Wirtemberg paid three hundred 
thousand crowns; the city of Augsburg an 
hundred and fifty thousand; Ufan an hundred 
thousand; Frandort ei^ty thousand; Mem- 
mingen fifty thousand ; and the rest in profor- 
tion to thdr alnlities or their diflferent de^'eee 
of guilt. They were obliged, header to nv 
nounce the ki^poe of Seialkalde; to fvnisii 
assistance, if required, towards executing the 
Imperial ban against the Elector and Land* 
grave; to give up tl^r artillery and warlike 
stores to the Emperor; to adnut gaoisons into 
their principal cities and jiMcesk of strength? 
pnd^ in this disarmed and dependent situation, 
to expect the final award which the Emperor 
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riiould think proper to pronounee when the war book 
eame to an issue.* But amidst the great variety ^^J^^ 
of articles dictated by Charles on this occasion, he, 1547. 
in conformity to his original plan, took care that 
nothing relating to rdigion should be inserted ; 
and to snch a decree were the confederates hum- 
bled or orerawed, that forgetting the seal whieh 
had so long animated tliem, diey were solidtoua 
only about their own safety, without renturing to 
insist on a point the mention of which they saw 
the Emperor ayoiding with so much industry. 
The inhalntants of Memmingen alone made some 
feeble efforts to procure a promise of protection in 
the exercise of their religion, but were diecked so 
sererely by the Imperial ministers, that they in- 
stantly fell from their demand. 

The Elector of Cdogne, whom, notwithstand- 
ing the sentence of excommunication issued 
against him by the Pope, Charles had hitherto 
sUowed to remain in possesion of die arehiepis- 
copal see, being now required by the Emperor 
to submit to the censures of the chunsh, this 
virtuous and disinterested prelate, unwilling to 
expose his subjects to the miseries of war on his 
own account, voluntarily resigned that high dig- 
nity. With a moderation becoming his age and Jan. 9s. 
diaracter, he chose to enjoy truth, together with 
the exercise of his religion, in the retirement of 



* Sleid. 41 1, &c. Thuan. lib. iv. p. 125. Mem. de Ribier, 
torn. i. 606. 
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BOOK a privite life, rather than to dtstarb society by eif*' 
.^^^^'_. gaging in a doubtful and violent stm^le in order 
1&47. to retain his office.* 

ThcEiect- DuRiKG these transactums tbe Elector of Sax- 
Z^, ony reached the frontiers of his country unmolest^ 
^raT ^ -^* Maurice could assemble no fiwce equal to 
aeaakm of the army which accompanied him, he in a short 
time not only recovered possession of his own terri^ 
tories, but overran Misnia, and stripped his rival 
of all that belonged to him except Dresden and 
Lieipsic^ which being towns of some strength, could 
not be suddenly reduced. Maurice^ obliged to 
quit the field and to shut himself up in his capital, 
despatched courier after courier to the Emperor, 
representing his dangerous situation, and solicit- 
ing him with the most earnest importunity to 
nfardi immediately to his relief But Chuies, 
busy at that time in prescribing terms to such 
members of the league as were daily returning* 
to their allc^ance, ^ught it sufficient to detadi 
Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg- Anspach, witit 
three thousand men, to his assistance. Albert, 
though an enterprising and active officer, was 
unexpectedly surprised by the Elector, who killed 
many of his troops, dispersed the remainder, and 
took him j^soner.f Maurice continued as much 
exposed as formerly ; and if his enemy had known 
how to improve the opportunity whkh presented 

• Sleid. 418. Thuan. lib. iv. 12S. 

t Avila, gg, 6. Mem. de Ribier, torn. i. 620. 
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itself, his ruiii must have been immediate and wb^ book 
avoidable. But the Elector, no less slow and di* N..--yW 
latory when invested with the sole command than 1^47* 
he had been formerly when joined in authority 
with a partner, never gave any proof of military 
activity but in this enterprise against Albert. In- 
stead of marching directly towards Maurice, whom 
the defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, he in* 
considerately listened to overtures of accommoda* 
tion, which his artful antagonist proposed with no 
other intention than to amuse him and to slacken 
the vigour of his operations. 

Such, indeed, was the posture of the Empe« '^^ ^^^ 
xofs affiurs, that he could not march instantly to yenuT^ 
the relief of his aHy. Soon after the separation ^,^^ 
of the confederate army, he, in order to ease him- Elector 
self of the burden of maintaining a superfluous 
number of troc^, had dismissed the Count of 
Buren with his Flemings** imagining that the 
S^paniards and Germans, together with the Papal 
forces, would be fully sufficient to crush any de- 
gree of vigour that yet remained among the mem- 
bers of the league. But Paul, growing wise too 
late, b^^ now to discern the imprudence o£ that 
measure from which the more sagacious Venetians 
had endeavoured in vain to dissuade him. The 
rapid jnrogress of the Imperial arms, and the ease 
with which they had broken a combination that 
appeared no less firm than powerful, opened his 

• Avil^ SS, 6. lieau de Ribier^ tom» i. 59^. 
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ejiM ftt length, Md nade him not mAj fcrget all 
the dhraataget ^AAdk he had expected firom and 
1547. a ciiiii]^ete triumph oirer heresjt hot placed in 
the stroi^est fight fail own iaipolitic conduct, in 
having contrihulied towardi acquiring lor CSiarles 
Bttch an immenae incteace of power as would en- 
ahle him, after oppranng the liherties eC Ger- 
many, to gire law with abaolnte authority to aU 
the States of Itdy. The moment that he per- 
ceived Im error he endea\fwurad to coneot it. 
^^JJ^JJJ Without giving the Bmpennr any warning rf lua 
troops. intention, he ordered F«meae, his grandaon, to 
return instantly to Italy with all the troops under 
hb command, and at the same time recatted the 
license which he had granted Charles, of appro- 
priating to his own use a large share of Ae 
church lands m Spain. He was not destitute 
of pretences. to jnitify this atenpt des erti on of 
his ally. The term of six aaoul^ during wlmk 
the stipuUtions in their tresfty were to continne 
in force, was now expired; the league, in opfo« 
sition to which their affiance had been finmod, 
seemed to be entuely dissipated; Chmles, in aU 
his n^otiatiotts with tlie {nrinces and dties whkA 
had submitted to Irs will, had nei>ther wtMlU 
ed the Pope, nw had allotted him any part oi 
the conquests which he had made, nor had al' 
bwed him any share in the vast contrftiutioM 
which he had raised. He had not even made 
any ]«ovitton for the suppression of heresy or 
tiie re-establishment of the Catholic rd^ion, 
which ware Paul's <^ief inducements to bestow 
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the trearaies of the church go liberally in carry- book 
ing on the war. These colours, howerer specious, ._ \ 
did not conceal from the Emperor that secret jea- is^r. 
lousy which was the true motive of the Pope's con- 
duct But as Paul's orders with rq;ard to the 
march of his troops were no less peremptory than 
unexpected, it was impossible to prevent their re- 
treat Charles exdaiined loudly against his treach- 
ery, in abandoniDg him so unseasonably, while he 
was prosecuting a, war undertaken in obedience to 
the papal injunctions, and from which, if succes% 
ful, so much honour and advantage would redound 
to the church. To complaints he added threats 
and expostulations. But Paul remained inflex- 
ible; his troops continued their march towards 
the ecclesiastical state; and in an ehborate me- 
morial, intended as an apology for his conduct, he 
discovered new and more manifo|t symptoms of 
alienation from the Emperor, together with a 
deep-rooted dread of his power.^ Charles, weak- 
ened by the withdrawing of so great a body from 
his 9rmy, which was already much diminished by 
the number of garrisons that he had been obliged 
to throw into the towns which had capitulated, 
found it necessary to recruit his forces by new 
.levies, before he could venture to march in persoti 
towards Saxony. 



The fome and splendour of his success could ^ < 

not have failed of attracting such multitudes of orertiom 

lliegOT- 

« F. Paul, 809. PaUavie. par. ii. p< 5. Thuan. 1S6. 
▼OL Ilf . 9 B 
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BOOK soldiers into his service from all the exXenme 
^ ^ . territories now subject to his authority, as tonst 
1^47. have soon put him in a condition of talng the 
Held against the Elector ; hut the sudden and vig^ 
lent irruption of a conspiracy at Genoa^ as well a» 
the great revolutions which that event, extreme^ 
mysterious in its first appearances, seemed to por** 
tend, obliged him to avoid entangling himself iii 
new operations in Germany, until he had faUf 
diseorered its source and tendency. The form of 
government which had been established in Genoa 
at the time when Andrew Doria restored Kberty 
to his country, though calculated to obliterate the 
ttiemory of former dissensions, and received at first 
with eager approbation, did not, after a trial tyf 
near twenty years; give universal satisfaction to 
those turbultot and factious republicans. As the 
entire administration of affitirs was now lodged in 
a certain number of noble fitmilies, many envying 
Theol^eet them that pre-eminence, wished for the restite- 
ipiraton.* tion of a p<^ulaf government, to which they had 
been accustomed ; and though all reverenced the 
disinterested virtue of Doria, and admired his 
talents, not a few were jealous of that ascendant 
which he had acquired in the councils of the 
commonwealth. His age, however, his mode- 
ration, and his love of Fiberty, afforded ample 
security to his countrymen that he would not 
abuse his power, nor stain the close of his days 
by attempting to overturn that fabric idiich it 
had been the labour and pride of his life ta 
erect. But the authority and influience which 



111 his bandd were innocent, they easily tew WOutd BooK 
J)roTe destraetive if ustirped by any citizen of ._ ^J^ 
greater ambition or less virtne. A citizen of this 1547. 
dangerous character had actually formed such 
pretensions, and with some prospect of success^ 
Giannetino Doria, whom his granduncle Andrew 
destined to be the heir of his private fortune, aim- 
ed likewise at being his successor in power. His 
temper, haughty, insolent, and overbearing to such 
a degree as Would hardly have been tolerated in 
one born to reign, was altogether insupportable in 
the citlssen of a free state. The more sagacious 
among the Genoese already feared and hated him 
as the enemy of those liberties for which they 
Were indebted t6 his uncle : While Andrew 
himself, blinded by that violent and undisceming 
affection which persons in advanced age often con- 
tract for the younger members of their fiimily^ 
set no boutids to the indnlgeAce with which he 
titrated him; seeming less solicitous to secure 
atfd perpetuate the freedom of the commonwealth 
than to aggrandise that undeserving kinsman. 

Btrr whatever suspicion of Doria's designs, ot 
whatever dtssatiiifaction vdth the system of admi^ 
nistration in the commonwealth, these circumstan^ 
ces might have occasioned, they would have ended, 
it is probable, in nothing more than murmurings 
and complaints, if John Lewis Fiesco, Count of 
Lavagna, observing this growing disgust, had n(yt 
Iteen encouraged by it to attemj^t one of the bold- 
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eftt actions recorded m history. That yonng noble- 
man, the richest and most illustrious subject in 
the republic, possessed in an eminent degree all 
the qualities which win upon the human heart, 
which command respect or secure* attachment. He 
was graceful and majestic in his person ; magnifi- 
cent even to profusion ; of a generosity that anti- 
cipated the wishes of his friends and exceeded the 
expectations of strangers; of an insinuating ad« 
dress, gentle'manners, and a flowing affability. But 
under the appearance of these virtues, whidi seem* 
ed to form him for enjoying and adorning social 
life, he concealed all the dispositions which mark 
men out for taking the lead in the most dangerous 
and dark conspiracies — an insatiable and restless 
ambition, a courage unacquainted with fear, and a 
mind that disdained subordination. Such a tem- 
per could ill brook that station of inferiority where^ 
in he was placed in the republic ; and as he en- 
vied the power which the elder Doria had acquir- 
ed, he was fiUed with indignation at the thougfata 
of its descending, like an hereditary possession^ 
to Giannetino. These various passions, preyii^ 
Fith violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind, 
determined him to attempt overturning that do- 
mination to which he could not submit 

^^igon As the most effectual method of accomplish- 

ntions of ing this, he thought at first of forming a oonnex- 

^^^ ion with Francis, and even proposed it to the 

French ambassador at Rome ; and afier expelling 
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IKki^, together with the Imperial ftction, by book 
his assistance, he offered to put the republic once ._ ^ 
more under the protection of that monarch, hop- lui. 
ing in return for that service to be intrusted 
with the principal share in the administration 
of government. But having communicated his 
scheme to a few chosen confidants, from whom he 
kept nothing secret, Verrina, the chief of them, 
a man of desperate fortune, capable alike of ad- 
vising and executing the most audaciojis deeds, 
remon^rated with earnestness against the folly 
of exposing himself to the most imminent danger, . 
while he allowed another to reap all the fruits of 
his success; and exhorted him warmly tOr aim 
himself at that pre-eminence in his country to 
which he was destined by his illustrious birth, 
was called by the voice of his fellow-citizens, and 
would be raised by the zeal of his fiiends. Tl^ig 
discourse opened such great prospects to Fiesco, 
and so suitable to his genius, that abandoning 
his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina. 
The other persons present, though sensible of the 
huardous nature of the undertaking, did not 
choose to condemn what their patron had so 
warmly approved. It was instantly resolved iu 
this dark cabal, to assassinate the two Donas as 
well as the principal persons of their party, to over- 
turn the established system, of government, and to 
place Fiesco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Time^ 
however, and preparations were requidte to ripen . 
such a design for execution ; and while he was em- 
ployed in oarryii^ on these, Fiesco v»de it Jii) 



BOOK chief care to guacd against erery thing that might 
.^ *^i betray his secret or create, suspicicm. The disguise 
1 U7, he assumed was of all others the most impenetrable. 
He seemed to be abandoned entirely to pleasiue 
wd dissipation. A perpetual gaiety, diversified 
by the pursuit of all the amusements in which 
persons of his age and rank are apt to delight, 
engrossed in appearance the whole of his time and 
thoughts. But amidst this hurry of dissipation he 
prosecuted his plan with the most cool attention, 
neither retarding the design by a timid hesitation, 
iior inrecipitating the execution by an exicess of im« 
patience* He continued his correspondence with 
the Frencli ambassador at Rome, though without 
eommunieating to him his real intentions, that by 
bis means he might secure the protection of the 
French arms, if hereafter he should find it no* 
cessary to call them in to his aid. He entered 
into a close confederacy with Famese, Duke of 
Parma, who being disgusted with the Kmperor for 
refiising to grant him the investiture of that duchy, 
was eager to promote any measure tliat tended to 
diminish his influence in Italy, or to ruin a family 
ao implicitly devoted to him as that of D<Hria. 
Being sensible that in a maritime state the ac- 
quisition of naval power was what he ought chiefly 
to Mm at, he purchased four galleys from the Pope, 
srho probably was not unacquainted with the de- 
sign whidi he had formed, and did not disapprove 
of it Under colour of fitting out one of these 
galleys to sail on a cruise agunst the Turks, he 
not only assembled a ^ood inmher of hk own 
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VBSBfiSf hxt engaged in his service many 'bold ad- BOO|c 

i^utuisro whom the truce between the Emperor . ^^^' 

jmd Solyman had deprived Af their i^soal ocoupa- 15^7. 
tim and .subsistence. 

Whii.£ Fiesco was taJking these imporiafit 
f teps, he preserved so admirably his usual appear^ 
jmce of being devoted entirely to pleasure and 
anuisementy and paid court with such artful ad- 
dress to the two Dorias, as imposed not only oij^ 
the generous and unsuspicious mind of Andrew^ 
]imt deceived Giannetino, who, conscious ofhis own 
l^riminal intentions* was more apt to distrust th^ 
designs of others. So many instruments beiipg 
now prepared* nothing remained but to strike 1^ 
blow. Various consultations were held b^ Fiescp 
9vith his confidants, in order to settle the mann^ 
,of doing it with the greatest certainty and effect 
At first they proposed to murder the Dorias and 
their chief adlierents during th^ celebration ^f 
high mass in the principal church ; but as Andrew 
was often absent from religious solemnities on, ac- 
count of his great age, that design was laid aside. 
It was then concerted that Fiesco should invite 
the uncle and nephew, with all their friends whoip 
Jxe had marked out as victims, to his house, where 
it would be easy to cut them off at once without 
danger or resistance;* but as Giannetino was ob- 
liged to leave the town on the day which they 
.had chosen, it became necessary likewise to alter 
this plan. They %t last determined to attemgt 
. by open forc9 what they Ibipd difficult to effei^ 
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by stratagem, and fixed on the nigbt between the 
second and third of January for the execution of 
TsirT their enterprise. The time was chosen with great 
propriety; f(W as the Doge of the former year was 
to quit his office, accoiding to custom, on the first 
of the month, and his successor could not be elect- 
ed sooner than the fourth, the republic remained 
. during that interval in a sort of anarchy, and 
Fiesoo might with less violence take possession of 
the vacant dignity. 

TiM eon. The morning of that day Fiesco employed in 
2^IS^ visiting his friends, passing some hours among 
^oce^ them with a spirit as gay and unembarrassed as 
^^^' at other times. Towards evening he paid court 
to the D(mas with his usual marks of respeeU 
and surveying their countenance and behaviour 
with the attention natural in his situation, was 
happy to observe the perfect security in which 
they remained, without the least foreright or dread 
of that storm which bad been so long a-gatbering, 
and was now ready to bursty over thor heads. 
TVom their palace he hastened to his own, which 
stood by itself in the middle of a large court, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. The gates had been set 
6pen in the morning, and all persons without 
distinistion wfere allowed to enter; but strong 
giiards posted within the court sufiered no one to 
Return. Venina, meanwhile, and a&wpeirsons 
trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, after 
conducting Fiesco's vassals, as wdl as the crews 
of his galleys, into the palace in small bodies^ with 
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IS little noise as possible dispersed themselves Book 
through the dty, and in the name of their patron 
invited to an entertainment the principal citizens u^r. 
whom they knew to be disgusted with the admir 
nistration of the Donas, and to have inclination 
as well as courage to attempt a change in the go* 
remment Of the vast number of persons who 
now filled the palace, a few only knew for what 
purpose they were assembled ; the rest, astonished 
at finding, instead of the preparations for a feast, 
a court crowded, with armed men and apartments 
filled with the instruments of war, gazed on each 
other wiih a mixture of curiosity, impatience, and 
terror- 

While their minds were in this state of sus- Fiesoo's 
pense and agitation, Fiesco appeared. With a ^ons 
look fid! of alacrity and confidence he addressed 
himself to the persons of chief distinction, telling 
them that they were not now called to partake of 
the pleasure of an entertainment, but to join in 
a deed of valour which would lead them to li- 
berty and immortal renown. He set before their 
eyes the exorbitant as well as intolerable autho- 
rity of the elder Dona, which the ambition of 
Giannetino, and the partiality of the Emperor to 
a fiunily more devoted to him than to their coun- 
try, was about to enlarge and to render perpetual. 
** This unrighteous dominion," continued he, 
^ you have it now in your power to subvert, and 
to establish the freedom of your country on 
a firm basis. The tyrants must be cut off. I 
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ikxmk: have taken the most effectual measuies for thii 
^"'^ purpose. My associates ai\e sumer ous. I caa 
1547. depend on allies and protectoiSy if Aeeeasaiy. 
Happily the tyrants are as seeure as I have be^ 
provident Their insolent contempt of their ooub- 
trymen has banished the suspicion and timidiif 
which usually render the guilty quick-sighted tfi 
discern, as well as sagacious to guard against the 
vengeance which they deserve. They will now 
feel the blow befbie they suspeot any hostile hand 
to be nigh. Let us then sally foitfa» that we maf 
deliver our country by one ^nerous effort* ail- 
most unaccompanied with danger, and certain of 
fiuccess." These words, uttered vdth that icre- 
fiistible fervour which animates the mind when 
roused by great objects, made the desired impres- 
aion on the audiencie. Fiesco's vaasals, ready to 
execute whatever their master should dmimand, 
received his discourse with ^ mifnpur of appbose. 
To many whose fortunes were desperate, the li- 
cense and eonfiision of an insurrection afforded 
sp agreeable prospect Those of lugher jpBsik and 
moie virtuous sentiments dunst not discover the 
surprise or horror with which they were atrucl^ 
at the proposal of an enterprise no less unexpect- 
ed than atrocious ; as eaich of then) iuMgined the 
<)ther to be in the secret of the conspinicy, #nd 
saw himself surrounded by persons who waited 
only a sigu^ from their leader to perpetrate 
the greatest crime. With one voice, then, all 
applauded, or feigned to applaud, the undas- 
**al9»g. 



FiESCO having thus fixed ^od encoamged his book 
a8Sociate$» before he gave tl^em his last ord^s he ^^J^. 
hasteBed foip a moment to the apartment of fa^ 1547. 
wife, a lady of the noble bouse of Cibp, whom he ^^ ^^ 
loved with tender affection^ jwd whose beauty an4 his wife, 
virtue rendered her worthy of his love. The nois^ 
of the armed men who erowded the court aad par 
lace having long before this reached her ears, dip 
concluded sonde hazardous enterprise to be in 
hand, and she trembled fer her husband, tie 
found her in all the anguish of uncertainty and 
lear ; and as it was now impossible to keep his 
diesign eoncealed, he in&rmed her of whiM^ he had 
undertaken. The prospect of a scene so full ^f 
h<MTor as well as danger completed her agony ; 
and foreboding immediately in her mind the fet^l 
issue of it, she endeavoured by her tears, her ei^* 
treaties ^nd her despair, to divert him from his 
purpose. Fiesco, afiter trying in vain to sooth 
and to in^ire h^ with hope, broke from a situa* 
tiou into which an excess of tenderness had un- 
warily seduced him, though it could not shake 
his resolution, *' Farewell !*' he cried as he quit- 
ted the Apartment ; '' you shall either never see me 
more, or you shall behold, tcvmorrow, every thing 
in Genx)a subject to your power." 

As soon as h^ rejoined his companions, lie al- Tliey at« 

, , , . ^ ^. tack the 

lotted each his proper statiop ; some were ap- city. 
pointed to assault and seize the different gates 
of the city ; some to make themselves masters of 
the principal streets or peaces of strength : Fiasco 
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BOCMK fesenred fi>r himself the attadc of the harboiuv 
^ ^ where Dorians galleys were laid up» as the post of 
tM7. chief importanoe and of greatest danger. It was 
now midnight^ and the dtiaens slept in the securi- 
ty of peace, when this hand of conspirators, nnme* 
roos, desperate, and wdl-anned, rushed out to exe- 
cute their plan. They surprised some of the gates 
without meeting with any resistanoe. They got 
possession of others after a sharp conflict widi the 
soldiers on guard. Verrina, with the galley which 
had been fitted out against the Turks, blocked up 
the mouth of the Darcena or little harbour, where 
I>oria*s fleet lay. All possibility of escape being 
cut off by this precaution, when Fiesco attempted 
to enter the galleys from the shore, to which thej 
were made fast, they were in no condition to make 
resistance, as they were not only unrigged and 
disarmed, but had no crew on board ejLcept the 
slaves chained to the oar. Every quarter of the city 
was now filled with noise and tumult, all the streets 
resounding with the cry of Fiesco and Liberty ! 
At that name, so popular and beloved, many of 
the lower rank took arms and joined the conspira- 
tors. The nobles and partisans of the aristocracy, 
astonished or affrighted, shut the gates of their 
bouses, and thought of nothing but of securing 
them from pillage. At last the noise exdted by 
this scene of violence and confusion reached the 
palace of Dona : Giannetino started immediately 
from his bed, and imagining that it was occasioned 
by some mutiny among the sailors, rushed out with 
'a few attendants, and hurried towards the hK^ 
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brar« lliegateof St 11i<mia8» through whidi be book 
had to pass, mn ahfeady in possession of the con- .J^"^ ^ 
spirators» who^ the moment he appeared, fell upon 1547. 
him with the utmost fury, and murdered him on 
the spot 'Hie same must have heei^ the fete of 
the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fiesoo had executed 
his brother^s plan and had proceeded immediately 
to attack him in hit palace; but he, from the 
sordid consideration of preventing its being plun- 
dered amidst the confusion, having forbid his fol- 
lowers to advance, Andrew got intelligence of his 
nephew's death as well as of his own danger, and 
mounting on horseback saved himself by flighti 
Amidst this general consternation a few senators 
had the courage to assemble in the palace of the 
republic* At first some of the most daring among 
them attempted to rally the scattered soldiers and 
to attack a body of the conspirators ; but being 
repulsed with loss, all agreed that nothing now 
remained but to treat with the party which seem- 
ed to be irresistible. Deputies were acccodingly 
sent to learn of Fiesco what were the concessions 
with which he would be satisfied, or rather to 
submit to whatever terms he should please to pre- 
scribe. 

But by this time Fiesco with whom they were Cmt of 
empowered to n^otiate, was no more. Just as ^^^^ 
he was about to leave the harbour, where every 
thing had succeeded to his wish, that he might 

* n palsssa ddk Signoria, 
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BOOK jtm his tidmovs eompmions, he hesxA Mme to^ 
J ^^^^ traordinary tiproar on boatd the AdmiraPs gaile^. 
1517. Alarmed at the noise, and fearing that the slavef 
might hre^k their chains and overpower his as- 
sociatesi he ran thither; hut the plank idiidi 
reached from the sfhore to the vessel happening 
to overturn, he fell into the sea, whilst he hurried 
fbrward too precipitately. Being loaded with 
heavy armoui^, he sunk to the hottom, and perish^ 
ed in the very moment when he must have taken 
full possession of every thing thai his ambitious 
heart could desire. Verrina was the first who 
discovered this fatal accident, and foreseeing at 
6nce all'its consequences, concealed it with the ut- 
ttL66t industry from every one but a few leaders of 
the conspiracy. Nor was it difltcult, amidst the 
darkness and confusion of the night, to have kepf 
it secret, tmtil a treaty with the senators shorifl 
hate put the city iti the power of the conspira- 
tors. An their hopes of this were disconcerted hf 
the imprudence of Jerome Fiesco, If ho, when the 
deputies of the senate inquired for his brothel^ 
ihe Count of Lavagna, that they might mA€ 
iheir proposal to him, replied with a childisli 
vanity, " I am now the only person to whom thai 
title belongs, aud with me you must treat" 
These words discovered as well to his friends a* 
to his enemies what had hafp^ened, and made 
the impression which might have been expecte* 
upon both. The d^uties,. encouraged by this 
event, the only one which could occasion such 
a sudden revolution as might turn to their ad- 
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Tftitt£^, ajsdnied instantly, wifh adtalrable pre- book 
ttnte of nAnd, a new tone, suitable to the change ^."^l^ 
m their circmnstances, and made high demands* 1547. 
While they endeavoured to gain time by pro- 
tracting the negotiation, the rest of the senators 
were bnsy in assembling their partisans, and in 
forming a body capable of defending the palace of 
the republic. Oh the other hand, the conspirators,, 
astonished at the death of a man whom thef 
adored and trusted, and placing no confidence inr 
Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage die^ 
away, and their arms fall from their hands. That 
profomid and amazing secrecy with which the" 
conspiracy had been concerted, and which had con^ 
tributed hitherto so much to its success, proved 
now the chief cause of its miscarriage. The lead-r 
er was gone; the greater part of those who acted 
under him knew not his confidants, and were 
strangers to the object at whidi he aimed. There 
was no person among them whose authority or 
abilities entitled him to assume Fiesco's place or 
to finish his plan ; after having lost the spirit 
which animated it, life and activity deserted the 
i^hole body. Many of the conspirators withdrew 
to their houses, hoping, that amidst the darknesa 
of the night, they had passed unobserved and 
night Mmaui nnknownr Others sought finr safe*' 
ty by a thnely retreat ; and before break of day, 
most of them fled with precipitation from a city 
which, but a few hours before, was ready to ac- 
knowledge them as masters. 
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Next momiiig every thing mm qiuet in Ge- 
noa ; not an enemy was to be seen ; few marlu of 
the violence of the former night appeared, the 
eonqpirators having conducted their enterprise with 
more noise than bloodshed, and gained all their 
IB Genmu advantages by surprise rather than by force of arms. 
Towards evening Andrew Doria returned to the 
city, being met by all the inhabitants, who receiv- 
ed him with acclamations of joy. Though the dis- 
grace as well as danger of the preceding night 
were firesh in his mind, and the mangled body of 
his kinsman still before his eyes, sudi was his mo- 
deration as well as magnanimity, that the decree 
issued by the senate against the amsfintan did 
not exceed that just measure of severity which 
was requisite for the support of govonment, and 
was dictated neither by die violence of resentment 
nor the rancour of revenge.* f 

nieBm. After taking the necessary precautions &t 
funned at preventing the flame which was now so happily 



* Thuan. 9^. Sigonii Vite Andrte Darin, 1196. Lar 
Conjuntioii du Compte de Fietque, par Cardin. de Bets. 
Adriani Istoria, lib. vL S69: Foliets Conjuntio Jo. Liid. 
Fieaci, ap. Grev. Thes. Ital. i. 885. 

t It is remarkable, tliat Cardinal de Rets, at the age of 
eighteen, compoied a history of this conspiracy, ooDtainmg 
«ach a discovery of his admiratioD of Fiesco and his enters 
prise, as render it not surprising that a minisler so jealous 
and discerning as Richelieu should be led by the perusal of it 
to pfedict the turbulent and dangerous spirit of diat yoai^ 
ecclesiastic. Mem. de Rets, tom. i. p. IS. 
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ewe <^ til^ pe^ate tWi)s to 8ep4 a.fi ajQa]i)9ssfidar to ^^ ^J^ 
the f^npctrpr^ rto giye jbipi a particular detaU of '^u^jbrT 
what had happened, and to beg his assistance to- 
wards the reduction of Montobbio, a strong fort 
on the hereditary estate of the Fiesci, in which 
Jerome had shut himself up. Charles was no less 
alarmed than astonished at an event so strange 
and imexpected. He could not believe that Fiesco, 
how bold or adventurous soever, durst have at- 
tempted such an enterprise but on foreign sugges-- 
tion and from the hope of foreign £d Being in- 
formed that the Duke of Parma was well ac- 
quainted with the plan of the conspirators, he im^ 
mediately supposed that the Pope could not be 
ignorant of a measure which his son had counter 
nanced. Proceeding from this to a &rther con- 
jecture, which Paul's cautious maxims of policy in 
other instances rendered extremely probable, he 
concluded that the French King must have known 
and approved of the design ; and he began to ap« 
prebend that this spark might again kindle the 
flame of war which had raged so long in Italy. As Sufpencttr 
he had drained his Italian territories of troops on ^o„s^^* 
account of the German war, he was altogether un* Gennany, 
provided for resisting any hostile attack in that 
country ; and on the first appearance of danger, 
he must have detached thither the greatest part 
of his forces for its defence. In this situation of 
affairs it would have been altogether imprudent in 
the Emperor to have advanced in person against 
the Elector, until he should learn with some de« 
VOL. in. a c 
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BOOK gree of certunty whether mieh a scene were not 
._^"^ about to open in Italy, as might put it out of his 
i5i7. power to keep the field with an army sufficient to 
oppose him. 
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BOOK IX; 

The Emperor's dread of the hortile intentions of 
the Pope and French King did not prooeed from 
toy ima^nary or ill^^grounded gospicion. Paul i^^r. 
had akeady given the strongest proo6 hoth of his jjj^'of 
jealousy and enmity. Charles bould not hope that ^^mp^ 
Francis, after arivalshipof solongcDntinuance, «Dd8a<s 
would behold the great advantages which he had 
gained over the confederate Protestants without 
feeling his ancient emulation revive. He was not 
deceived in this conjecture. Francis had ob- 
derved the rapid progress of his arms with deep 
concern, and though hitherto prevented, by dr- 
cumstances which have been mentioned, ftom in- 
terposing in order to check them, he was now 
convinced that if he did not make some extraor* 
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dinary and timely effort, Charles must aoqoue 
fiuch a degree of power as would enable him to^ 
1^47. give law to the rest of Europe* This apprehen- 
aioD, which did opt take its nse from, the jealousy 
of rivalship alone» but was entertained by the 
wisest politicians of the age, suggested various 
expedients which might serve to retard the course^ 
of the Emperoi^s victories^ aad to form by degrees 
such a combination against him as might put a 
atop to his dangerous career. 

s c ^tiat« With this view Francis instructed his emis- 
rrotou M^^ ^ Germany to employ all their address in 
at^ts ; order to revive the courage of the confederates, anct 
to prevent them from aubmittiiig to the Emperor* 
He made libend offers of his assistance to the Elect-^ 
or and Laodgmvie^ wham he Knew to he Ike most 
Kalaus as wel as ihe moat pomdU of the whole 
body ; ha wed emery aiginiieat and pvapesed evay 
ftdrawtage wfairii gdbU dihar cMfom Aeir im/ii 
&£ the Emperor^s dieai^Mi or defeeBniaeiheHi m* 
«a anitBte liie imioMidesateenBdiiIityirf'thetfaasa- 
dates, in giving up iheir teligieii and liberties to 
his ^spoaal* While be took this slep towardaooii- 
lanuittg the civil war whidli ri^ed la Germany, he 
€ndea«oured likewise to stir iqi fioragn enwiies 
tbsdj- •gainst die Emperor. He solicited Solyman to- 
aeiie this &vourable opportunity of invading Hun- 
gary, whidi had been dratoed of aU the tnops na^ 
wssary for its defimce, in ofder to form the amf 
ugaast the ooafedrrati^s of ^midkalde. He «- 
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liorteS (be Pope to repair, by a vigorous and 
•f easonable effort, the error oi which he had been 
.jpuhy, in contributing ta raise ^ Emperor to 1547. 
lodi a formidable height of power. Findiag p^^^ 
Panl, both from the coosdownete of hifi otm mia- vcDetians; 
take, and his dread of. its eonseqttenceiB, abundant- 
ly disposed to listen to what he aoggeated, he 
:aTaiIed himself -^f thia ^vowralie difi^sition which 
iike pontiff began to discover, as an argument t# 
^n the Venetians. He endeavoured to convince 
them that nothing could save Italy, and evcA Eu* 
rope^ from oppresrion ^axd servitude, but thdr 
joining with the Pope and him, in giving the 
Jfirst beginning to a general confederacy in order 
te humble that ambitious potentate, whom they 
had all equal reason to dread. 

Having set oii foot these nwotiatiras in the !^^ ^^ 

« 1 « 1 . • * KilMB of 

southern courts, he tunied his Itttentum next Denmark 
towards those in the north of Europe^ As die ]^^"^ 
King of Denmark had particular reasobs to bo 
4)ffended with the Emperor, Frauds imagined 
that the object of the league which he had pro* 
Jected would be highly acceptable to him ; and 
lest considerations of caution or prudence should 
restrain him from joining in it, he attempted ta 
overcome these by offering him the young Queen 
of Scots in marriage to his «on«* As the minis- 
ters who governed England in the name of Ed- 
ward VI., had openly declared themselves con- 

« Mem. de Ribkr, i. 600, 606« 
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verts to the opinions of the Reformers, as soon 
as it became safe upon Henry's death to lay 
1547; aside that disguise which his intolerant bigotry 
had forced them to assume, Francis flattered 
himself that their zeal would not allow them 
to remain inactive spectators of the overthrow 
and destruction of those who professed the 
same faith with themselves. He hoped that, 
notwithstanding the stru^les of faction inci- 
dent to a minority, and the prospect of an ap- 
proaching rupture with the Scots, he might pre-* 
Vail on dieni likewise to take pi^rt in the com- 
mon cause.* 

While Francis employed such a variety of 
expedients, and exerted himself with such extnu 
ordinary activity to rouse the different states of 
Europe against his rival, he did not neglect what 
depended on himself alone. He levied troops in 
all parts of his dominions ; he collected military 
stores ; he contracted with the Swiss cantons fot 
a considerable body of men ; he put his finances 
in admirable order; he remitted considerable «ums 
to the Elector and Landgrave ; and took all the 
other steps necessary towards commencing hosti- 
lities on the shortest warning,' and with the great- 
est vigour. t 

The Em- OPERATIONS SO complicated, and which re- 
greadj quired the putting so many instruments in mo- 

alarmed* 

I ■ — ■ ■ ■ 

* Mem. de Ribier, 655. f Ibid. 595. 
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tioOy did not escape the Emperor's observation. 
He was early informed of Francis' intrigues in 
the several courts of Europe, as well as of his do- 1547. 
pie^tic preparations; and sensible how fatal an 
interruption a foreign war would prove to his de- 
signs in Germany, he trembled at the prospect of 
that eyent. The danger, however, appeared to 
him as unavoidable as it was great. He knew 
the insatiable and well-directed ambition of Soly 
man, and that he always chose the season for be- 
ginning his military enterprises with prudence 
equal to the valour with which he conducted them. 
The Pope, as he had good reason to believe, 
wanted not pretexts to justify a rupture, nor in- 
clination to begin hostilities. He had already 
made some discovery of his sentiments, by expressr 
ing a joy altogether unbecoming the head of jbhe 
church, upon receiving an account of the advan- 
tage which the Elector of Saxony had gained over 
Albert of Brandenburg ; and as he was now se- 
cure of finding in the French King an ally of 
sufficient power to support him, he was at no 
pains to conceal the violence and extent of his 
enmity.* The Venetians, Charles was well as- 
sured, had long observed the growth of his power 
with jealousy, which, added to the solicitation^ 
and promises of France, might at last quicken 
their slow councils and overcome their natural 
caution. The Danes and English, it was evi- 

- — ■■ r 

* Mem. de Ribi?r, torn. L 637. 
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Bc/bk <fent, bad both pbcnlhr feasoti fa be £fi^MteA» ab 
^.^J:^ well as strong ntotivte io aM against hiinf. Btit 
U47. crl)6ve all, be drdtddt ibe at(iv6 eifrtiS^ti^ of 
Francis himself, Wbfam be considcreiif as the soul 
and mover 6f any ebnfkleraci^ that c6uld hb fotintA 
ji^ainst bim ; aM a» that monarcb bad tffdi^ded 
protection to Verrina; who sailed directly to Mar- 
seilles upon the miscairriag^ of Fiesco^t^ conspiracy, 
Cliarles expected 6vefy ^in^iit to ^ ibe eom- 
mencement of those bostDe opetatibtls in Italy of 
wbitb be conceited ibe insurrection iti Getioa to 
bare been drily tb^ pelade. 

Entertains BtiT wbile b6 remained in tbis staitfe of s^tspfense 
&^^ <tiid solidMleV <herc^ ^a^ dhb UrtdixiMimct ^bicb 
in-state of affbfdfed hiirf some pr(fej[)eit of esca|Ang the danger, 
b^r The Fredtfh kiiig's beailth h^gkit to decline. A 
disease, which w&^ ibe dfi^i df bis inconsiderate 
j;)Ui^mt of plea^uf c, preyed gradually dn hh conifti- 
ttition. The ^rcparatioiis (M war^ as well as the 
negbtiations iii the diffcreiit courts, beg^a to lan< 
ghish together with the ^aonarcb \vhd gave Ipitit to 
MtfdL Hoth. The Genoese, dilring tbat interval, reduced 
Moiitbbbio, todk Jferonifc Fiescb prisofner, and put- 
ting hint td death, tbgetheir with bis chief adherents, 
extinguish^ all remains bf the conspiracy. Seve- 
ral of the Imperial cities in Germany, despairing of 
tiihely asslstaribe frditl Fi-ance, i^bniitied td the 
£mperdr. £ven the Landgrave seemed disposi^ 
td abandon th^ Etectbt, and to bring matters to a 
speedy accomniodation on sixch terms as be could 



cbU&ti. Ia the mesrii time, Charles waited with book 
hnjmtrence the issue of a distetaper, which was to vj ^^\^ 
decide whether he inasf relinqcrtsh dl other 1547. 
schemeii in order to prepare for resisting a combi- 
natioti of the greater part of Eitrope against bitn, 
aft whether fa^ might proieeed to invade Saxony 
wHbotLt hrteiftuption or fear of danger. 

Tli£ good fottiilie 6o Remarkably propitious to 
his family, thftt some historians have called it the 
Staf- of the House ofAusftia^ did not desert him 
on this ok^ciasion. Francis died at Rambotiillet on Death of 
the last day of Mardh, in the fifty-third year of JKaic 
hi6 age; and the thitty-third of his reign, jthirltig ^^?^l^ 
twenty-eight years of that time an avowed rival- racterand 
fihip subsisted between him Atid the Etiipferon ^T^*^? 
which involved riot only their oWn dominions but charieA. 
the gieater part of Europe in wars, which wete 
prosecuted With more violent animosity, and 
drawn out to a grtoter letigth, than had been 
known in any former period. Many circumstan- 
ces contributed to this. Their animosity Was 
founded in opposition of interest, heightened by 
personal emulation, and eXaspetated not only by 
mutual injuries but by reciprocal insults. At the 
same time, whatever advantage one seemed to 
jpossess towards gaining the ascendant was won- 
derfully balanced by some favourable circumstance 
peculiar to the other. The £mperor*s dominions 
were of greater extent, the French King's lay 
more compact; Francis governed his kingdom 
with absolute Jjdwcr, that of Charles was limited. 
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BOOS but he supplied the want of authority by address; 
^^' the troops of the fonner were more impetuous 
^^7. And enterprisiugt those of the latter better dis- 
ciplined» and more patient of fatigue. The ta- 
lents and abilities of the two mon^rchs were as 
different as the advantages which they possessed, 
and contributed no less to prolong the contest be- 
tween them. Francis took his resolutions sud- 
denly» prosecuted them at first with warmth, and 
pushed them into execution with a most adven- 
turous couragq; but being destitute of the perse- 
Terance necessary to surmount difficulties, he often 
abandoned his designs, or relaxed the vigour of 
pursuit, from impatience, and sometimes from le- 
vity. Charles deliberated long, and determined 
with coolness ; but having once fixed his plan, he 
adhered to it with inflexible obstinacy, and neither 
danger nor discouragement could turn him asid^ 
from the execution of it. The success of their 
enterprises was suitable to th^ diversity of their 
characters, and was uniformly influenc^ by it 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often discon- 
ca^ted the Emperor's best-laid schemes ; Charley 
by a more calm but steady prosecution of his de- 
signs, cliecked the rapidity of bis rivaPs career, 
and baflled or repulsed his most vigorous ef- 
forts. The former, at the opening of a war or 
of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and carried all be- 
fore him; the latter, waiting until he saw the 
force of his rival begin to abate, recovered in 
the end not only all that he had lost, but mad^ 
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ne^N acquisitions. Few of the French moiaarch's 
attempts towards conquest, whatever promising 
aspect they might wear at first, were conducted to ^5^7^ 
an happy issue ; many of the Emperor's enter- 
prises, even after they appeared desperate and im*: 
practicable, terminated in the most prosperous 
manner. Francis was dazzled with the splendour 
of an undertaking ; Charles was allured by the pros- 
pect of its turning to his advantage. 

The degree, however, of their comparative me- 
rit and reputation has not been fixed either by a 
strict scrutiny into their abilities for government; 
or by an impartial consideration of the greatness 
and success of their undertakings ; and Francis is 
one of those monarchs who occupies a higher ranl(: 
in the temple of Fame than either his talents or 
performances entitle him to hold. This pre-emi- 
nence he owed to many different eircumstancea. 
The superiority which Charles acquired by the 
victory of Favia, and which from that period he 
preserved through the remntnder of his reign, was 
60 manifest, that Francis* struggle against his 
exorbitant and growing dominion was viewed by 
most of the other powers not only with the par- 
tiality which natmally arises from those who gal- 
lantly maintained an unequal contest, but with the 
favour due to one who was resisting a common 
enemy, and endeavouring to set bounds to a mon- 
arch equally formidable to them all. The cha- 
racters of princes, too, especially among their con- 
temporaries, depend not only upon their talents 
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BOOC tat goremiDeiit, biit upon tbeir qiudities a» men. 
' ^ Frauds, notwithstanding the numy errors oon- 
J547. spietfom in his fom^ pdiey atid domestic ad- 
zninifltratioo, was «evertheles0 btunane, henei- 
ceift, ge&eroTis. tie possessed dignity without 
pride; afFability free horn ivfeanness; and cour- 
tesy exempt from AeeAL All who had access 
to him, and no man of merit was «ver denied 
that privilege, respected and loved bim. Cap- 
tivated with his personal qualitieSp his subjects 
foT^ot his defects as a motiareh; and admiring 
iiim as the most aecompK^hed and amiahle gen« 
ileman in bis dominions, they hardly murmured 
at acts 4yf maladmlnisttation, which in a prince 
4j( less engaging dispositions would haive been 
deemed unpardonable. This admiration, how- 
«ter, must have' been temporary ooly^ and 
would have died away with the ooiyrticrs who 
bestowed it; the illnsiofl arising ftom his private 
virtues must have ceased^ and posterity would 
have judged of his public conduct with its 
usual impartiality; but another titcumstance 
prevented this, and bis name hath been trans- 
knitted to posterity with increasing reputation. 
Science and the arts had at that time made 
iittle progress in France. They were just be- 
ginning to advance beyond the limits of Italy, 
where they had revived, ar.d which had hitherte 
been their only seat. Francis took them imme- 
diately under his protection, and vied with Leo 
himself in the zeal and munificence with whidi 
he encouraged them. He invited learned men 
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fo bis wvart^ he eoav^iied fVfith tfa^n limi&Nrlyy 
be employed tbem ia imsmess, he mmd them to 
offices 43f -dignity, wsd iumauKed tbem ^rith hie 
eonfidenoe. T)uKt4nder of men, no(t viftreprooe 
to oomplem when denied ike reeymt if^ which 
they cofteeke themadrise ^entitled, tkm ^pt to he 
pleased whe» treated with tbe daatinetion wjb«^ 
tbey eeosider Mtheir jdiie^ tbooght they cwU not 
exceed in gratitude to eueh e heiie&ctor, wi 
sfcrmaed ihtit i&ventiee ind employed all ^(m 
iDgeomty m fpwegync^ Suoeeedipg mtkv9y 
warmed wMi theur deeeeiptieDs of Fraads*^ •bonQ^ 
ty, adopted tiieir encomkiias, aaid .ey^en added \to^ 
them. The i^pettatiiot .of Fptker of Lett^4f 
bestowed upon l^vwmB^ hfriih rendered bis vae^ 
mory sacred among historians, and they seem ta 
bave •r^aidell JtasciseDt of impiety to iiacoyer 
bis iitffiraiities or to peiot out bis defeots. Thttff 
Francis, notwithstanding his inferior ohMlties wA 
want of suoeess, bath rmore thaa .equaled the 
&me of Chax^. Tbe good .qualities which 1^& 
possessed as a man, base entitled him tof^re^t^ 
admiration and praise ithim (have been bestowed 
npon the extensive genius and fortunate arts of a 
more etip^ble but less amiaUe rivaL 

By bis death a 'Considerable change was made Efl^ or 
in the state of 'Ekurope. Charles, grown old in the d^^ 
arts of go^'emment and command, had now to 
contend only with younger rmonarchs, who .coijld 
not he r^arded as worthy to enter the lists with 
'bim, who had stood so anauy encounters witb 
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Henry Vtll. and Francis I., and come off with 
honour in all those different struggles. By this 
event he was eased of all disquietude, and was hap- 
py to find that he might hegin with safisty those 
operations against the Elector of Saxony which 
he had hitherto been obliged to suspend. He 
knew the abilities of Henry II., who had jutfb 
mounted the throne of France, to be greatly in- 
ferior to those of his fitther, and foresaw that he 
would be so much occupied for some time in dis- 
jdacing the late King's ministers, whom he hated^ 
and in gratifying the ambitious demands oi his 
own favourites, that he had nothing to dread ei- 
ther from his personal efforts or from any confe- 
deracy which this inexperienced prince could form. 
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But as it was uncertain how long such an in- 
t^lrval of security might continue, Charles deter- 
mined instantly to improve it ; and as soon as he 
heard of Francis' demise, he began hid march 
from Egra on the borders of Bohaoiia. But the 
departure of the Papal troops, tc^ther with the 
retreat of the Flemings, had so much diminished 
his army, that sixteen thousand men were all he 
could assemble. With this inconsiderable body 
he set out on an expedition the event of which 
was to decide what dc^ee of authority he should 
possess from that period in Germany : but as this 
little army consisted chiefly of the veteran Span- 
ish and Italian bands, he did not, in trusting to 
them, commit much to the decision of chance; 
mud even with so small a force he had reason to 
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entertain the most san^ne hopes of sueoess. 
The Elector had levied an army greatly superior 
in number ; but neither the experience and discip- 1547. 
line of his troops, nor the abilities of his officers, 
were to be compared with those of the Emperor; 
The Elector, besides, had already been guilty of 
an -error which deprived him of all the advau- 
ti^e which he might have derived from bis supe- 
riority in number, and was alone sufficient to 
have occasioned his ruin. Instead of keeping his 
forces united, he detached one great body towards 
the frontiers of Bohemia, in order to facilitate 
his junction with the malcontents of that king- , 

dom, and cantoned a considerable part of what 
renained in different places of Saxony, where he 
expected the Emperor would make the first im- 
pression, vainly imagining that open towns with 
smaXL garrisons might be rendered tenable against 
an enemy. 

The Emperor entef^ the southern frontier ftrogrcssrf 
of Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the Elsten ^^•™- 
The impiopriety of the measure which the Elect- 
or had taken was immediately seen, the troops 
posted in that town surrendering without resist- 
ance; and those in all the other places between 
that and the Elbe either imitated their example, 
or fled as the Imperialists approslched. Charlec^ 
that they might not recover from the panic with 
which they seemed to be struck, advanced with- 
out losing a moment The Elector, who had fix- 
^ his head-quarters at Meissen, continued in 



BOOK hig wanted sUte i^ fluetnati^i^ and Xm<)i^p:;Uttaiy. 
^^ He even became more lUM^termu^ed ia proppr^ 



luj, lion » the daag^ drew ^uefr apdi^alkd ^ prpBipt 
and dfipiskYe re^olutioM. Si^isdetimea l^e aoted ag 
if he had resolved to defend ihe hanks of the 
jbllbe, and to hazard a battle ^th tUe ^leiny s^ 
sow a« the d^taohmevts nirhich he had called in 
were able ito join him. j^ .other tiaaes he ^iban- 
doned this as rash and penlous, aeeinkig to ad(]3»t 
the more prudent counsels of tjhoBe who adv^d 
Inm to mdeav^our at protr^ting the war^ ai^d ibr 
that Old to retire under t^ie fortifications of Wit- 
tomberg^ whore the Iqigierialists could not at- 
tack him without mani^rt di^vanti^ and 
fFhere he might wait ip sii^y for the aucc^oyura 
which he expect^ from Mi^cklenburg, Ff^fHHr^ 
anjia» fmd the Protestant cUies op .Uie ^^lakia 
Withoi^ fixing up<in ^either of these plani^ he 
broke down the bridge at Meissen, and marched 
along the east bank of the Elbe to Mnblberg^ 
Thexe he deliberated anew ; ipid after ipuch ^i* 
tation» adopted que of those ^middle adisp^ 
which are always aocepjtftble ^ feeble min^s if- 
capaUe d deciding. He left a detachif^^t at 
3Iuhlberg to oppose the In^porialists if thofr 
«hould attempt topass^t that jpl^kce ; apdi^dva^c- 
ing a few miles with his main body* encamped t\^^ 
in expectation of tho^eYent, iMJWPding to ,y^hich l^e 
prc^osed to-regu)ate biambs^qnent^m^t^qps. 

E^ ^ Chabl.es, meanwhile, pitching :foi;ward inees- 
aanily, arrived the ei^ening of '^hertuvei^'^bird of 
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April on the batiks of the Elbe, opposite to Muhl- I^OOK 
berg. The river, at that place, was three hun- .^ '^. 
dred paces in breadth, above four f^et in depth, 1547; 
its current rapid, and the bank possessed by the 
Saxons was higher than that which he occupied^ 
Undismayed^ however, by all these obstacles, he 
called together his general officers, and, without 
asking their opinions, communicated to them his 
intention of attempting next rooming to force his 
passage over the river, and to attack the enemy 
wherever he could come up with them^ They all 
expressed their astonishmeilt at such a bold reso^ 
hition ; and even the Duke of Alva, though na- 
turally daring and impetuous, and Maurice of 
Saxony, notwithstanding his impatience to crush 
his rival the Elector, remonstrated earnestly against 
it. But the Emperor, confiding in his own judg^ 
nient^or good fortune, paid no regard to their ar- 
guments, and gave the orders necessary fer exe^ 
cuting his design. 

Eauly in the morning A body of Spanish 
and Italian fbot marched towards the river, and 
began an inces^nt fire upon the enemy. The 
Idug heavy muskets used in that age did execu- 
tion on the opposite bknk, and many of the sol- 
diers, hurried on by a martial ardour, in order to 
get nearer the enemy, rushed into the stream, 
and advancing breast-high, fired with a more cer- 
tain arm and with greater effect. Under cover 
of their fire a bridge of boats was begun to be 
laid for the infantry ; and a peasant having uur 
VOL. in. 2d 
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dertaken to condact tbe cavalry throogh tbe river 
by a fold with which he was Well acquainted, they 
TsirT also were put in motion. The Saxons posted in 
Mulilbcrg endeavoured ta obstruct these oper-* 
ations by a brisk foe from a battery which they 
bad erected ; but as a Chick f<^ covered all the 
low grounds upon the river, they could not take 
aim with any certainty, and the Imperialists suf- 
fered very little ; at the same time the Saxons 
bang much galled by the Spaniards and Italians^ 
they set on fire some boats which had been collect- 
ed near the village, and prepared to retire. The 
Imperialists perceiving this, ten Spanish soldiers 
instantly stripped themselves, and holding their 
swords with their teeth, swam across the river, put 
to flight such of the Saxons as ventured to oppose 
them, sav^d from the flames as many boats as were 
sufficient to complete their own brid^ and by this 
spirited and successful action, encouraged their oom^ 
panions no less than they intimidated the enemy. 

By this time the cavalry, each trooper having 
a foot-soldier behind him, began to enter the 
river, the light horse marching in the fronts fi^ 
lowed by the men at arms, whom the Emperor 
led in person, mounted on a Spanish horse, dresa^ 
ed in a sumptuous habit, and carrying a javelin 
in his hand. Such a numerous body struggling 
through a great river, in which, acoHrding to the 
directi(His (^ their guide, they were obliged to make 
several turas, sometimes treading on a firm bottom» 
sometimes switnmingy presented to their compa- 




toidns, whom tbey left b^ind, a spectacle Equally 
magnificent and interesting * Their erarage At _ 

iast stmnounted every obstadei no man betraying 1547. 
any symptom of fear when the Emperor shared in 
the danger no less than the meanest tloMia'. The 
moment that they reacjied the <q[>posite side, 
Charles, without waiting the arrivid of the rest of 
the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons with the 
troops whidh had passed diong with him, who, 
flashed with their good fortuni^, and detipi&sng an 
enemy who hbd neglected to oppose them when it 
might have been done with sttt^h advantage, made 
Ho account of their superior numbers, and marcb* 
ed on as to a certain victory. 

DiTRiKC all these operations, whieh necessarily ^^J^*^ 
consumed much time, the Elector remained inac- Elector , 
live in his camp ; and firom an in&tuation which 
appears to be so amaring iSiat the best-informed 
idstorianti impute it to like treadieroos arts of hia 
Generals, who deceived him by fiilse intelligence; 
he would not b^ve that the Emperor had pass- 
>ed the riVer or could be so near at hand.f Being 
convinced at last of his &tal mistake by the con*- 
turring testimony of eye-mtnesses, he gave ord^ 
for retreating towards Wittemberg. But a G^ 
man army, encumbered, as usual, mth bi^gag^ 
and artillery, could not be put suddenly in mo- 



• Avils, 11^, a. 

t Camenur. ap. Freher. liL 493. Struv. Corp. Hist GemL 
1047, 1049. 
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tion, They bad just begun to* lAOff^ when the 
light troops of the enemy came m view, and th« 
Ui7. ElectcH: saw an engsigement to be- unavoidaUe. 
Battle of ^8 he was no less bold in action than irresolute 
ten. " ip council, he made the disposition' for battle with 
the greatest presence of mind, and in the most 
proper ipanner ; taking advantage of a great forest 
to cover his wings, so as to prevent his being sur- 
rounded by the enemy's cavalry, which were far 
more numerous than his own. The Emperor liJce- 
wise ranged his men in order as they came up, 
and riding along the ranks, exhorted them with 
ibw but efficadous words to do their duty. It was 
with a very different qpirit that the two armies 
advanced to the charge. As the day, which had 
hitherto been dark and cloudy, happened to dear 
up at that moment, this acddentid circumstance 
made an impression on the different parties corre- 
sponding to the tone of their minds ; the Saxons, 
4surprised and disheartened, felt pain at being ex- 
posed fully to the view of the eneipy; the Impe^ 
jialists, being now secure that the Protestant for- 
ces could not escape from them, rejoiced at the 
return of sunshine as a certain presage of victory. 
The shock of battle would not have been long 
doubtful, if the personal courage which the Elector 
displayed, together with the activity which he 
exerted from the moment that the aj^roach of 
the enemy rendered an engagement certain, 
and cut off all possibility of hesitation, had 
not revived in some degree the spirit of hia 
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troops. They repulsed the Hungarian light- 
horse who bcgau the attack, and received with 
firmness the men at arms who next advanced to 1547. 
the charge; but as these ihrere the flower of the' 
Imperial army, were commanded by experienced' 
riflicers, and fought under the Emperor's eye, 
ihe Saxons soon began to gite way; and ibe 
light troops rallying at the same time, and falling 
on their flanks, the flight became general. A '^i^^ 
small body of chosen soldiers, among whom the edand 
Elector had fought in person; still continued to ]^'^.^'^" 
defend themselves, and endeavoured to save their 
master by retiring into the forest ; but being sur- 
rounded on every side, the Elector wounded in 
the face, exhausted with fatigue,, and perceiving 
all resistance to be Tain, surrendered liimself a 
prisoner. He was conducted immediately towards 
the Empetor, whom he found just returned from 
the pursuit, standing on the field of battle in the 
full exultation of success, and receiving the con* 
gratulations of his officers upon this complete vic- 
tory obtained by his valour and conduct. Even 
in such an unfortunate and humbling situation 
the Elcctoifs behaviour was equaUy magnanimous 
and decent. Sensible of his condition, he ap- 
proached his conqueror \i\4thout any of the suUen- 
ncss or' pride which would have been improp^ in. 
a captive; and •conscious of his own ^dignity, he 
descended to no mean submission unbecoming 
the high station which he held among the Ger- 
man princes. *' The fortune of war," said he, 
^^ h^ made m? your jfjkouef^ .oioab gracious Em« 
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peror, aad I bofe ta be treated-——" Here 
^ Charles barshly interrupted him: " And am I 
1&47. tbei\ at hflt, acknowledged to be Emperor? 
SLti^ Charles of Ghent was the only title you lately al- 
^ttieEm- lawed me. You shall be treated as you deserve.'' 
***^' At, these words he turned from him abruptly with 
aA haaghty air. To this cxuel repulse, the King 
of the Ilomans added reproaohes in hi& owa 
name, using expressions still more ungenerous 
and insulting. The Elector made no reply ; but 
with an unaltered countenance^ which discover- 
ed neither astonishment nm dejection, accom- 
panied the Spanish soldiers appointed to guard 
him.^ 

chfliies'i Thia decisive victory cost the Imperialists only 
£J2^ fifty men« Twelve hundred of the Saxons were 
^f^cufrj. killed chiefly in the pursuit, and a greater num- 
ber taken prisoners. About four hundred kept 
in a body, and escaped ta Wittemberg, together 
^th the Electoral Pruice, who had likewise been 
wounded in the action. Aftev resting two days 
in the field of battle, partly to refresh his army» 
and partly ta receive the deputies of the adja- 
cent towns, which were impatient to secure his 
protection by submitting to his will, the Em- 
peror began to move towards Wittemberg, that 
he might termipiite the war at once by the re- 
duction of that city. The unfortunate Elector 

« Sleid. Hist 4S6. Thuan. 13& Horteiuius de Bello 
German, ap. Scard. vol. ii. 4QB. Deacript Pugne Muhlbeig> 
ibid. p. 509^. P. Renter. Ber. Aailr. Hb. ^ e. 13, p. l)9S. 
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was carried along in a sort of triumph, and ex- 
posed everywhere, as a captive, to his own sub* 
jects; a speetade extremely afflicting to them, 1547. 
who both honoured and loved him ; though the 
insult was so far from subduing his firm spirit^ 
that it did not even ruffle the wonted tranquillity 
and composure of his mind. 

As Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, of ^7**** 
the electoral branch of the Saxon family, was berg, 
one of the strongest dties in Germany, and could 
not be taken, if properly defended, without great 
difficulty, the Emperor marched thither with die 
utmost despatch, hoping that while the consterna^ 
tion occasioned by his victory was still recent, the ' 
inhabitants might imitate the example of theit 
countrymen, and submit to his power as soon ag 
he appeared before their walls. But Sybilkr of 
Cleves, the Elector's wife, a woman no less dia^ 
tinguished by her abilities than her virtue, instead 
of abandoning herself to tears and lamentatiom 
upon her husband's misfortune, endeavoured, by 
her example as well as exhortations, to animate 
the citizens. She inquired them with such lesolii- 
tion, that when summoned to surrender, they te^ 
turned a vigorous answw, warning the Emperor to 
behave towards their sovereign with the req)eet 
due to his rank, as they were determined to trttA 
Albert of Brandenburg, who was still a prisonei; 
predsely in the same manner that he treated the 
Elector. The spirit of the inhabitants, no less 
ibm the strength of the 4t7» seepied now to t^ 
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der a si^ge in fonn neoessary. After such a sig^ 
nal victory it would have been disgraceful not to 
^547^ have undeitaken it, though at the same time the 
Emperor was destitute of every thing requisite for 
carrying it on. But Alaurice removed all difficul- 
ties by engaging to furnish provisions^ artill^, 
ammunition, pioneers, and whatever else should 
be needed. Trusting to this, Charles gave orders 
to open the trenches before the town. It quickly 
appeared that Maurice's eagerness to rednce the 
capital of those dominions, which he expected as 
his reward for taking arms against his kinsman 
aad deserting the Protestant cause, had led him 
to promise what exceeded his power to perform. 
. A batteriog-train was, indeed, carried safdly down 
the Elbe from Dresden to Wittembeig; but as 
Maurice had not sufiicient force to preserve a se- 
cure communication between his own territories 
and the camp of the besiegers, Count Mansfeldt, 
ivho commanded a body of electoral troops, inter- 
cepted and destroyed a convoy of provisions and 
military stores, and dispersed a band of pioneers 
destined for the service of the Im|)erialists« This 
put a stop to the prepress of the siege, and 
convinced the Emperor, that as he could not 
jrely on Maurice's promises, recourse ought to 
be had to some more expeditious as well as 
more certain method ol getting possession of tiie 
town. 

The Em. X||£ unfortunate Elector was ii> his hands. 
svncnm soia Cnarles was ungenerous and liArd-hearted 
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enough to take advantage of tins, in order to make book: 
an experiment whether he might not bring about >_ ' . 
his design by working upon the tenderness of a 1547. 
wife for her husband, or upon the piety of children ^£^^^"* 
towards their parent. With this view he sum- Jilector. 
moned Sybilk a second time to open the gates, 
letting her know that if she again refused to com- 
ply, the Elector should answer with his head for 
her obstinacy. To convince her that this was not 
an empty threat, he brought his prisoner to an im- 
mediate trial. The proceedings against him were 
as irregular as the stratagem was barbarous. In- 
stead of consulting the States of the Empire, or 
remitting the cause to any court which, according 
to the German constitution, might have legally 
taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, he sub- 
jected the greatest prince in the Empire to the 
jurisdictiim of a court-martial composed of Spanish 
and Italian officers, and in which the unrelenting 
Duke of Alva, a fit instrument for any act of vio- 
lence, presided. This strange tribunal founded Mtyio, 
its charge upon the ban of the Empire, which had 
been issued against the prisoner by the sole au- 
thority of the Emperor, and was destitute of every 
leg^ formality which could render it valid. But 
the eourt-martial, presuming the Elector to be 
ihereby manifestly convicted of treason and rebel- 
Uon, condemned him to duffer death by being be- 
headed. This decree was intimated to the Elect- 
or while he was amusing himself in playing at 
chess-' with Ernest of Brunswick, his fellow- 
prisoner..' lie paused for a moment, though with* 
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Wt di8oo¥eri&g any symptom eithar of sorprite ot 
terror ; and after taking notice of the inregnLarity 
1547. afi ivell a9 injusticse of the Emperor's proceedings 
^^^ — " It is easy,** continued he, « to comprehend 
lunimity. hia Scheme. I must die because Wittembeig 
will not surrender; and I shall lay down my life 
with pleasure, i( by that sacrifbe, I can preserve 
the dignity of my hous^ and transmit to my pos* 
terity the inheritance which belongs to them. 
Would to God that this sentence may not affect 
my wife and children more than it intimidates me ! 
and that thay, for the sake of addmg a few days 
to a life already too long, may not renounce hon- 
ours and territories whidi they were bom to pos- 
sess !^ He then turned to his antagonist, whom 
he challenged to continue the game. He played 
with his usual attention and ingenuity, and !»▼- 
ing beat Ernest, expressed all tiie satis&ctioB 
which is commonly felt on gaining such victories. 
After this he withdrew to his own ^lartment; 
that he might employ the rest df Ins time in 
such religious exercises as were proper inbia sitUi 
ation.t 



•riic d^- It was not with the same indifference or 

IkinUy. posure that the account of the £leetor's danger 

was reoeived in Wittcmberg. Sylalla, who had 

supported with such undaunted fiirtifeude her 

budnmd's misfortunes while shq imagined thai 

they could reach no ferther than t^ diminish hia 

' ■ ■■ ■ ■■ II .■■^■■■ ot 11 i^i^— 

^ T^i»an. i. l^. t Stnivu Corpus, lOSa 
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pewci or territories, &lt aU hex resolutioa fail aa 
soon aa bis fife was threatened. Solicitous to save 
that, ske despised every other coaaideration, and 1547. 
was wiUing to make any sacrifice in ordar to ap- 
pease an incensed conqueror. At the same time 
the DukB of Cleves, the Elector of Brandenburg;, 
and Manriee^ to none of whom Chailes had com- 
municated the true motives of bis violent proceed- 
ings agaipst the Elector, interceded warmly witb 
him to spare his life^ The first was prompted to 
do so merely by compassion for his sister and 
regard for his brother-in-law. The two others 
dreaded the .universal reproach that they would 
incur, if, aftei having boasted so often of tl^ ample 
security which the £)mperor had promised themt 
with respect to their religion, the first eflfect of 
their uaioa with him should be the public «xeca^ 
tiott of a prinee, who was justly held in reverence 
as the most asesloiia protectos of the Protestant 
cause. Maurice, in partieuhur, foresaw that be 
must become the ot^ct of detestation to the Sax- 
ons, and could never hope to govern them with 
tranquility, if he were considered by them as ac- 
cessory to the death of his nearest kinsman in ord«f 
that he might obtain possession of hia dominions, 

Whilk they, from such various motives, sdii- Hw tr^- 

cited Charles with the most earnest importumty Jh„iei^ 

not to execute the sentence, SybUU and his chU- g^jjj;. 

dren conjured the Elector, by letters as well as dm the 

messengers, to scruple at no eoQcession that would. «^e«*<«**«; 
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extricate him <mt of the present danger and delirer 
them from their fears and anguish on his account 

1447. The Emperor perceiving that the expedient which 
he had tried began to prodncc the effect that he 
intended, fell by degrees from his former rigour^ 
and allowed himself to soften into promises of cle- 
mency and forgiveness, if the Elector would show 
himsdf worthy of his favour by submitting to rea- 
sonable terms. The Elector, on whom the con- 
sideration of what he might suffer himself had 
made no impression, was melted by the tears of a 
wife whom he loved, and could not resist the en- 
Hay 19. treaties of his family. In compliance with their 
repeated solicitations, he agreed to articles of ac- 
commodation which he would otherwise have re- 
jected with disdain. The chief of them were, that 
he should resign the electoral dignity, as well for 
himself as for his posterity, into the Emperor's 
hands, to be disposed of entirely at his pleasure ; 
that he should instantly put the Imperial troops 
in possession of the cities of Wittemberg and 
Gotha; that he should set Albert of Brandenburg 
at liberty without ransom ; that he should submit 
to the decrees of the Imperial chamber, and ac- 
quiesce in whatever reformation the Emperor 
should make in the constitution of that court; 

^ ' that he should renounce all leagues against the 
Emperor or King of the Romans, and enter into 
no alliance for the future in which they were not 
compreliended. In return for these important 
concessions, the Emperor not only promised to 




mains a 
prisoner^ 
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fipare his. life, but to settle on him and his poste^ 
rity the ^ity of Gotba and its territories^ togethec 
with an annual pensjioik of fifty thousand florinss is^r, 
payable (mt of the revenues of the electorate^ and 
likewise to grant him a sum in ready money to be 
applied towards the diseharge of his debts, £veA and re^ 
these articles of grace were dogged with the. mor-' 
tifying condition of his remaining the £mper<Hr's 
. prisoner during the rest of his Ufa.* To the whole 
Charles had subjoined, that he should submit to 
the decrees of the Pope and council with r^ard 
to the controverted points in religion; but the 
Elector, though he had been persuaded to sacri- 
fice all the objects which men commonly hold to . /» 
be the dearest and most valuable, was inlbxible 
witiii regard to this point ; and neither threats nor 
entreaties could prevail to make him renounce 
what he deemed to be truth» or persuade hkn to 
act in (^position to the dictates of his oonscience. 

As soon as the Saxon garrison marched out of Maurice 
Wittemberg, the Emperor fulfilled his engage- ^^ 
ments to Maurice ; and in reward for his merit in ^^ f^ 
having deserted the Protestant cause, and having mimoxi^ 
contributed with such suceess towards the dissolu* 
tion of the Smalkaldie league, he gave him pos- 
session of that city, together with all the other 
towns in the electorate. It was not without re* 
luctance, however, ^at he made such a sacrifice; 



* Skid. 427. Thuan. i, U2. Du Mont Corps Diplora. 
ir. p. 11, 332. 
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the extnordinary suoeess of hift anns had began 
to operate in its usual manner upon his ambitious 
1M7. mind, suggesting new and vast prcgects for the 
aggrandisement of his &mily, towards the Mcam* 
plisbmeBt of which the retaining of Saxony wntdd 
have been of the utmost consequence. But as 
this scheme was not then ripe for execution, he 
durst not yet venture to disclose it; nor would it 
have been either safe or prudent to oflRmd Maurice 
at that juncture by such a manifest violation of 
all the promises whidi had seduced him to aban-^ 
don his natural allies. 

Ke^Dtin- Trk Landgrave, Maurice^s father-in-law, was 
^^^Jl^ still in arms; and though now left alone to 
gnTe. maintain the Protestant cause, was neitber a 
feeble nor contemptible enemy. His domi*" 
nioos were of considerable extent ; his suljects 
animated with 2eal for the Reformation ; and if 
he could have held the Imperialists at bay for a 
short time, he had much to hope from a party 
whose strength was stiU unbroken, whose union 
as well as vigour might return, and which had 
reason to depend with certainty on being efiec* 
tually supported by 1*re King of Prance, The 
Landgrave thought not of any thing so bold or 
i^lventurous ; but being seized with the same 
consternation which had taken possession of his 
lusociates, he was intent only on the means of 
piocuring favourable terms from the Emperw, 
whom he viewed as a conqueror to whose will 
there was a necessity of submitting. Maurice 
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eaeouraged ihit tame and pacific gpirit by magni- 
fying, on tbe one hand, the Emperor's power ; by 
boasting, on the other, of his own interest with lAr. 
his victorioas ally ; and by representing the ad- 
Taati^feous condituma which he could not &il d 
obtaining by hb intercession for a friend whom he 
^as 80 aolicitoas to save. Sometimes the Land- 
grave was induced to pkice such unbounded confix 
dence im his promises, that he was impatient to 
bring matters to a final aeoommodation. On other 
occasions, ihe Emperor's exorbitant ambition, ve* 
strained nrither by the scruples of decem^y nor 
the maxims of justice, together with the recent 
and diiocking proof which be had given «f thia 
in his treatment of tiae Elector <rf Saxony, came 
so full into his thoughts, and made audi a lively 
impression on them, that he broke off abruptly 
the negotiations which he had begun, seeming to 
be convinced that it was more prudent to dqpend 
fcx safety on his own arms, than tooonfideia 
Charles's generosity. But this bold resohitian, 
whkh despair had suggested to an impatient 
s^rit fretted by disaj^intments, was not of long 
continuaQce. Upon a more deliberate survey of 
the enemy's power as well as his own weakness^ 
his doubts and fears returned upon him, and to* 
gether with them the narit of negotiating and the 
desire <tf accommodation. 

Mauiiice and the Elector of Brandenburg Thccon^ 
acted as mediators between him and the Empe- p)^^^bed 
ror; and after all that the former had vaunted oytheEm- 

pcror. 
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of his influence, the conditiQU'piMeribed to t&cf 
Laiudg»v« were extsenfily n^orou&r The artades 
1:47. with rqpird to his re&ounaBg the league of Smal^ 
kalde^ acknowledgiiig the £inperof« autibority^ 
and submittiog to the deosees of tiie Ispenal 
chanber, weie the same which. had been impeaed 
on the Eleetor of Saxony. Besides these, he was 
required to surrender hk( person and tenitone& to 
the Emperor ; to impkre hi pardsn on his knees; 
to pay an hundred luid fifty thmsasd &rawnB to- 
wards de&aying the expenses of the wax ; to de-' 
molish the fortifications of all the towns in his 
dominions exoq^tone; to oUige the ganiaoa whidi 
he placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor ; to allow a firee passage throsgh hk tar^ 
ritories to the Impenal troepras often as it shall 
be denuu^bd ; to deliver up all his artill^ and 
ammuBttkn to the Emperor ; to set at liberty, 
without ransom, Henry of Brunswick, together 
with the other prisonra^ whom he had taken d»« 
nng the war ; and neither to take anns himsell^ 
nor to pe^nit any of his subjects to secve against 
the Emporor or his allies fiur the future.* ^ 

To whicb The Landgrave ratified these artides, though 

ni^ with the utmost ielud»nee^ as they contained no 

stipulation with regard M the manner in whioh 

he was to be treated, and left him eatbdiy at 

the Emperor's mercy. Necessity, however, com- 



* SSekL 4S0. Thaair. 1. iv. 146. 
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{»ell6d him to gire bin asseAt to them; Chatlel^ 
who had Msutted the hsoghty and imperious tone 
of a conqueror ever since the redttetion of Saxony, imt. 
insisted on unconditional suhmission, and would 
l^rmit nothing to be added to the terms which 
he had prescribed that eonld in any degree limit 
the (hlness of his power, at restrain him firom 
behaving as he saw meet towards ft prince whom 
he regarded as absolutely at his disposali But 
though he would not rouehsafe to n^otiate with 
the Landgrave on Mieh a foodng of equality aa 
to Buffer any article to be ifiaerted among thoee 
which he had dictated to him, that could be consi- 
dered as a formal Mipnlation for the security and 
fireeddm of hi6 person, he, of his ministers In his 
name, gAte the £leetor of Brandenburg and 
Maurice such fiill satis^tion with regard to this 
point, th*t they Miufed the Lau^rave that 
Charkd Would behave to him in the same way as 
he had done to the Duke of Wirtemberg, And 
would Allow him, whenever he had made his sub- 
mission,- to reiufu to his own territories. Upon 
finding the LandghiVe to be still poasessed with 
his former suspicions of the Emperor^s intentions, 
And unwilling to trust verbal or ambiguouis deckr- 
ations in a matter of such essential concern as 
his own liberty, they sent him a bond signed by 
them both) containing the most solemn obliga- 
tion!, that if any tiolenoe whatsoever was offered 
to his person during his interview with the Em- 
peror, they Would instantly stMender themselves 
VOL. III. 2 c 
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to his sons, and remain in their hands to be tfeaf-^ 
ed by them in the same manner as the Emperor 
154 . should treat him.* 

He repdiB This, together ^tfa the indispensable oblig»>' 
imp^ tion of performing what was contained in the ar- 
^^'"^ tides of which he had accepted, removed his doubte 
and scruples, or made it necessary to get over them. 
He repaired for that purpose to die Imperial 
camp at Hall in Saxony, where a ekrcumstanoe oe- 
euned which revived his suspicions «id increased 
his fears. Just as he was about to enter the dian^ 
ber of presence in order to make his public >ub- 
mission to the Emperor, a copy of the artides 
which he had approved oi was put into his hands, 
in order that he might ratify them anew. Upon 
perusing them he perceived that the Impcaid 
ministers had added two new artides; one im^ 
porting, that if any dispute should arise concern- 
ing the meaning of the former conditions^ the 
Emperor should have the right of putting what 
interpretation upon them he thought most reason- 
able ; the other, that the Landgrave was bound to 
submit implicitly to the decisions of the council of 
Trent This unworthy artifice, calculated to sur- 
prise him into an approbation of articles to which 
he had not the most distant idea of assenting, by 
proposing them to him at a time when his mind 
was engrossed and disquieted with the thoughts 

* Du Moot Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11, SS6. 
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6^ that humiliating ceremony which he had to per- 
fomii filled the Landgrave with indignation, and 
made him hreak out into all those violent ex- 1547. 
pressions of rage to which his temper was prone. 
With some difficulty the Elector of Brandenhurg 
and Maurice prevailed at length on the Emperor's 
ministers to drop the former article as unjust^ and 
to explain the latter in such a manner that he 
eould agree to it without openly renouncing the 
Protestant religion^ 

This obstacle being surmounted^ the Land- Tlietnafi- 
grave was impatient to finish a ceremony which, ^^ ^i,^ 
how mortifying soever, had been dedared neces- Etnperoir 
6ary towards his obtaining pardon. The Emperor Mm7 
was seated on a magnificent throne^ with all the 
ensigns of his dignity, surrounded by a numerous 
train of the princes of the Empire, among whom 
was Henry of Brunswick^ lately the Landgrave's 
prisoner^ and now, by a sudden reverse of fortune, 
a spectator of his humiliation* The Landgrave 
was introduced with great solemnity, and advan- 
cing towards the throne, fell upon his knees. His 
chancellor, who walked behind him, immediately 
read, by his master's command, a paper which con- 
tained an humble confession of the crime whereof 
he had been guilty \ an acknowledgment that he 
had merited on that account the most severe pu- 
nishment ; an absolute resignation of himself and 
his dominions to be disposed of at the Emperor's 
pleasure; a submissive petition for pardon, the 
hopes of which were founded entirely on the £m« 
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peror'fl demency ; and it concluded with prmnises 
of behaving for the future like a subject whose 
1547. principles of loyalty and obedience would be con- 
firmed, and woidd eren derive new force from the 
sentiments of gratitude which must hereafter fill 
and animate his heart. While the chancellor was 
reading this abject declaration, the eyes of all the 
spectators were fixed on the unfortunate Land- 
grave ; few could behold a prince so powerful as 
well as high-spirited suing for mercy in tlie pos- 
ture of a supplicant, without being touched with 
commiseration, and perceiving serious reflections 
Arise in their minds upon the instability and emp- 
tiness of human grandeur. This Emper<»* viewed 
the whold transaction with an haughty unfeding 
composure ; and preserving a profound silence him- 
self, madi a sign to one of his secretaries ti 
read his answer; the tenor of which was. That 
though he might have justly inflicted on him 
the grievous punishment which his crimes de- 
served, ytt, prompted by his own generosity, 
mov^ by the solidtations of several princes ia 
behalf of the Landgrave, and influenced by his 
penitential acknowledgments, he would not deal 
with him according to the rigour of justice, and 
would subject him to no penalty that was not 
spedfied in the articles which he had ali^ady 
subscribed. The moment the secretary had fi- 
nished, Charles turned away abruptly, without 
deigning to give the unhappy suppliant any sign 
of compassion or reconcilement. He did not even 
desire hitn to rise from his knees; whidi the 
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Landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, ad- 




vanced towards the Emperor with an intention to 
kiss his hand, * flattering himself that his guilt ^1547, 
being now fully expiated, he might presume to 
take that liberty. But the Elector of Branden* 
burg perceiving that this &miliarity would h^ 
oiffensive to the Emperor, interposed^ and de8ire4 
the Landgrave to go along with him and Maurice 
to the Duke of Alva'p apartments in the castle. 



taineda 
priaooer. 



He was received and entertained by that noble- He is de- 
man with the respect and courtesy dve to s^ch • 
guest. But after supper, while he was eng^geA 
in play, the Duke took the Elector and Maurice 
aside, and communicated to them the Igmperor'^ 
orders, that the Landgrave must remain a prison^ 
er in that place under the custody of a Spanish 
guard. As they had not hitherto entertained th^ 
most distant suspicion of the Emperor's sincerity 
or rectitude of intention, their surprise waa exeen- 
aive, and their indignation not inferi^ to it, on 
discovering how greatly they had been deceived 
themselves, and how infamously abused, in hav-* 
ing been made the instruments of deceiving and 
ruining their fnend. They had recour§e to qomr 
plaints, to arguments, (ind to entreaties, in order 
to save themselves from that disgrace, and U> 0Xr~ 
tricate him out of the wretched situation into 
which he had been betrayed by too great confi- 
dence in them. But the Duke of Alva remained 
inflexible, and pleaded the necessity of executing 
the Emperof s commands. By this time it gr^w 
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late ; and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of 
what had passed, nor dreaded the snare in which 
1547, he was entangled, prepared for departing, when 
the fatal orders were intimated to him. He was 
struck durah at first with astonishment ; but after 
being silent a few moments, he broke out into all 
the violent expressions which horror at injustice 
accompanied with fraud naturally suggests. He 
complained, he expostulated, he exclaimed ; some- 
times inveighing against the Emperor's artifices 
as unworthy of a great and generous prince; 
sometimes censuring the credulity of his friends 
in trusting to Charles's insidious promises ; some* 
times charging them with meanness in stooping 
to lend their assistance towards the execution of 
such a perfidious and dishonourable scheme ; and 
in the end he required them to remember their 
engagements to his children, and instantly to M* 
fil them. They, after giving way for a little to 
the torrent of his passion, solemnly asserted their 
own innocence and upright intention in the 
whole transaction, and encouraged him to hope 
that as soon as they saw the Emperor they woidd 
obtain redress of an injury which affected their 
own honour no less than it did his liberty. At 
the same time, in order to sooth his rage and im« 
patieAce, Maurice remained with him during the 
nighty in the apartment where he was confined.* 



• SldA 433. Thuan. L iv, J 47, Struv, Corp. Hist, Germ. 
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!N£^T momiitg the Elector and Maurice ap* book 
^Hed jointly to the Emperor, representing the ._ '. ' 
infamy to which they would be exposed through- imt. 
out Germany if the Landgrave were detained in ^^^ 
custody ; that they would not have advised nor denbuig 
^ould he himself have consented to an interview, ^ ^^^^ 
if they had suspected that the loss of his liberty jj; T!^J^ 
was to be the consequence of his submission ; that 
they were bound to procure his release, having 
plighted their faith to that effect, and engaged 
their own persons as sureties for his. Charles 
listened to their earnest remonstrances with the 
utmost coolness. As he now ^tood no longer in 
need of liieir services, they had die mortification 
to find that their former obsequiousness was for- 
gotten, and little regard paid to their intercesdon. 
He was ignorant, he told them, of their particu- 
lar or private transactions with the Landgrave, 
nor was his conduct to be regulated by any en- 
gagements into wbich they had thought fit to 
enter; though he Inew well what he himself had 
promised, which was not that the Landgrave 
should be exempt from all restraint, but that he 
should not be kept a prisoner during life.* Hav- 



* According to several historians of great name, the Em- 
peror, in his treaty with the Landgrave, stipulated that he 
would not detain him in any priscm. But in executing the 
deed, which was written in the German tongue, the Imperii 
ministers fraudulently substituted the word emiger instead of 
einiger, and thus the trea^, in place of a promise that he 
should not be detained in any prison, contained only an en- 
gagement that he should not be detained in perp^tiud im« 
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log said thu with a peremptory and decisive tme, 
he put an md to the conference; and they seeing no 
UiJ. probability, at that time, of making any imjnres- 
sion upon the Emperor, who seemed to have taken 
this r^ution deUberatoly, and to be obstinately 
bent on adhering to it, were obliged to acquaint the 
nn&rtunato prisoner with the ill success of their 
endeavours in his bc^f. The disfippointment 
threw him into a new and more violent tranqiort 
of rage ; so that, to {Nrevent his proceeding to some 
deip^rato extrwiity, the Eleotw and MauriGe 
promised that they would not quit the Emperor 
until, by the frequency and fervour of their inter- 
cessionfl^ they hud ejctorted his consent to set him 
free. They accordingly renewed their solicitations 
a few days afterwards^ but found Charles more 
haughty and intractable than before^ and were 
\vamed that \£ thpy touched again up<m a subject 



priammeiit 3ut author^i eminent for bistorical knowledge 
and critical accuracy, have called in question the truth of 
tliis oommon story. The silence of Sleidan with i^azd to it, 
M wdl as ito not being mentiontd in Iha vafioas memorials 
wUdl he hsi published oonostning the JUo^giave's impri- 
fionmenty greatly fiivour this opinion. But as several books, 
which contain the information necessary towards discussing 
this point with aooutBcyi are wiittan in the Gmnan kn- 
gu|ige, which I do not wulfBrstand, t cannot pretend to in- 
quira into this matter vitb the mne precision wherewith I 
hate endeaxrpuied to eettlt soipe other controvertad facts 
irhich have occuriyd in the eoona of this history. See 
$tr»v. Corp. }06%. Mosbsim's ficdcs. Hist vol. ii. p. 16U 
Itt, £i^ editioo. # 
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BO disagreeable, and with regard to which he had 
determined to hear nothing further, he would in- 
stantly give orders to convey the prisoner into 1547. 
Spain. Afraid of hurting the Landgrave by an 
officious or ill-tinied seal to serve him, they not 
only desisted but left the court ; and as they did 
not choose to meet the first sallies of the Land- 
grave's rage upon his learning the cause Of their 
departure they informed him of it by a letter, 
wherein they exhorted him to folfil sJl that he 
had promised to the Emperor, as the most certain 
xneans of procuring a speedy release. 

Whatever violent emotions their abandon- His impihi 
ing his cause in this manner occasioned^ the Land- a^^^* 
grave's impaj;ience to recover liberty made him «tramL 
follow their advice. He paid the sum which had 
Jbeen imposed on him, ordered his fortresses to be 
rased, and renounced all alliances which could 
give offence. This prompt compliance with the 
vrill of the conqueror produced no effect. He was 
}5till guarded with the same vigilant severity ; and 
being carried about, together with the degraded 
Klector of Saxony, wherever the Emperor went, 
their diq^race and bis triumph were each day 
renewed. The fortitude as well as equanimity 
with which the Elector bore these repeated in- 
sults, were not more remarkable than the Land- 
grave's fretfulness and impatience. His active 
impetuous mind could ill brook restraint ; and re- 
flection upon the shameful ^tifices by which he 
had been decoyed into that situaJtion, as well as 
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BOOK indignation at the injustice with which he was still 
v_. "y detained in it, drove him often to the wildest ex- 
i6i7. cesses of passion. 

oiieripmr ^jj^ people of thc different cities to whom 
peror'sex- Charles thus wantonly exposed those illustrious 
^mlm. prisoners as a public spectacle, were sensibly touch- 
ed with such an insult offered to the Germanic 
body, and. murmur^ loudly at this indecent treat- 
ment of two of its greatest princes. They had 
tsoon other causes of complaint, and such as affect- 
ed them more nearly. Charles proceeded to add 
oppression to insult, and arrogating to himself 
all the rights of a conqueror, exercised them with 
the utmost rigour. He ordered his troops to 
seize the artillery and military stores belonging 
to such as had been members of the Smalkaldic 
league; and ha%1ng collected upwards of five 
hundred pieces of cannon, a great number in that 
age, he sent part of them into the Low Coun- 
tries, part into Italy, and part into Spain, in or- 
der to spread, by this means, the fame of his suc- 
cess, and that they might serve as monuments 
of his having subdued a nation hitherto deemed 
invincible. He then levied, by his sole author- 
ity, large sums of money, as well upon those 
who had served him with fidelity during the 
war as upon such as had been in arms against 
him ; upon the former, as their contingent towards 
. a war, which having been undertaken, as he pre- 
tended, for the common benefit, ought to be car- 
ried on at the common charge ; upon the latter. 
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« a fine hy way of punishment for their rebellion. 
By these exactions he amassed above one million 
tax hundred thousand crowns, a sum which ap- 
peared prodigious in the sixteenth century. But 
60 general was the consternation which had seized 
the Germans upon his rapid success, and such 
their dread of his victorious troops, that all im- 
plicitly obeyed his commands; though, at the 
same time, these extraordinary stretches of power 
greatly alarmed a people jealous of their privi- 
leges, and habituated during several ages to con- 
sider the Imperial authority as neither extensive 
nor formidable. This discontent and resentment, 
how industriously soever they concealed them, 
became universal; and the more these passions 
were restrained and kept down for the present, the 
more likely were they to burst out soon with addi- 
tional violence; 
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BOOK 
IX. 

1517. 



While Charles gave law to the Germans like 
A conquered people, Ferdinand treated his subjects 
in Bohemia with still greater rigour. That king- 
dom possessed privileges and immunities as exten- 
sive as those of any nation in which the feudal 
institutions were established. The prerogative of 
their Kings was extremely limited, and the crown 
itself elective. Ferdinand, when raised to the 
throne, had confirmed their liberties with every 
solemnity prescribed by their excessive solicitude 
for the security of a constitution of government 
to which they were extremely attached. He soon 
began^ however, to be weary of a jurisdiction so 
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much circumscribed, and to despise a sceptre 
which he could not transmit to his posterity; and 
1547. notwithstanding all hia former engagements, he 
attempted to overturn the constitution firom its 
foundations, that, instead of an elective kingdom, 
he might render it hereditary. But the Bohemia 
ans were too high-spirited tamely to relinqiii^ 
privileges which they had long enjoyed. At the 
same time, many of them having embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformers, the seeds of which 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague had planted in 
their country about the beginning of the preced* 
ing century, the desire of acquiring religious liber* 
ty mingled itself with their zeal tor their eivil 
rights ; and these two kindred passions heightefi- 
ing, as usual, each other's force, precipitated them 
immediately into violent measures. They had 
not only refused to serve their sovereign against 
the confederates of Smalkalde, but having enter- 
ed into a close alliance with the Elector of Saxo- 
ny, they had bound themselves by a solemn asso* 
ciation to defend their ancient constitution, and 
to persist until they should obtain such additional 
privileges as they thought necessary towards per- 
fecting the present model of their government or 
rendering it more permanent. They chose Caspar 
Phlug, a nobleman of distinction, to be their Ge- 
neral, and raised an army of thirty thousand men 
to enforce their petitions. But either from the 
weakness of their leader, or from the dissensions in 
a great unwieldy body, which having united hasti- 
ly was not thoroughly compacted, or from some 
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Other unknown cause, the subsequent operations 
of the Bohemians bore no proportion to the 2eal 
land ardour with which they took their first reso- 1547 
lutions. They suffered themselves to be amused 
80. long with negotiations and overtures of different 
kinds, that before they could enter Saxony, the 
battle '>f Muhlberg was fought, the Elector de- 
prived of his dignity and territories, the Landgrave 
confined to close custody, and the league of Smal- 
kalde entirely dissipated. The same dread of the 
JBmperor*s power which had seized the rest of the 
Germans reached them. As soon as their sove- 
reign approached with a body of Imperial troops, 
they instantly dispersed, thinking of nothing but 
how to atone for their past guilt, and to acquire 
some hope of forgiveness by a prompt submission. 
But Ferdinand, who entered his dominions full of 
that implacable resentment which inflatOes mo- 
narchs whose authority has been despised, Wlis 
not to be mollified by the late repenttoce and 
involuntary return of rebellious subjects to their 
duty. He even heard unmoved the entreaties and 
tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared be- 
fore him in the posture of suppliants, and implored 
for mercy. The sentence which he pronounced 
against them was rigorous to extremity ; he abo- 
lished many of their pririleges, he abridged others, 
and new-modelled the constitution according to 
his pleasure. He condemned to death many of 
those who had been most active in forming the 
late association against him, and punished still a 
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greater number with coHfiscation of their gocRdTi^ 
or perpetual banishment. He obliged all his sitb- 
1^*47. jects of every condition to give up their arms,- ^ 
be deposited in forts where he planted garrisons; 
and after disarming his people, he loaded them 
with new and exorbitant taxes. Thusy by an ill* 
Gondueted and unsuccesful effort to extend their 
privileges, the Bohemians not only enlarged the 
sphere of the royal prer<^tive when they in- 
tended to have circumscribed it, but they almost 
annihilated those liberties which they aimed at 
establishing on a broader and more secure foun^ 
dation.* 

JDiet held The Emperor having now humified, and, as he 
tuig^ imagined, subdued the independent and stubborn 
spirit of the Germans by the terror of arms and the 
rigour of punishment, held a diet at Augsburg^ 
in order to compose finally the controversies with 
regard to religion, which had so long disturbed the 
Empire. He durst not, however, trust the <feter« 
mination of a matter so interesting to the free 
sufihige of the Germans, broken as their minda 
BOW were to subjection. He entered the city at 
the head of his Spanish troops, and assigned thera 
quarters there. The rest of his soldiers he can^ 
toned in the adjacent villages ; so that the mem« 



• Sleid. 408, 419^ 434. Thuan. 1. iv. 12% 150. Struv. 
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berfi of the diet, while they carried on thek deli* 
berations, were surrounded by the same army 
which had overcome their countrymen. Imme- 1547, 
diately after his public entry, Charles gave a proof 
of the violence with which he intended to proceed. - 
He took possession by force of the cathedral, to*- 
gether with one of the principal churches ; and 
his priests having by various ceremonies purified 
them from the pollution with which they suppos- 
ed the unhallowed ministrations of the Protestants 
to have defiled them, they re-established with 
great pomp the rites of the Romish worship.* 

The concourse of members to this diet was TheEm" 
extraordinary; the importance of the affairs con- Eorto^em 
ceming which it was to deliberate, added to the ^ ^""* 
fear of giving offence to the Emperor by an ab- general 
flence which lay open to misconstruction, brought ^^^ 
together almost all the princes, nobles, and repre- 
sentatives of cities who had a right to sit in that 
assembly. The Emperor, in the speech with 
which he opened the meeting, called their atten- 
tion immediately to that point which seemed 
chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned the fatal 
effects of the religious dissensions which had 
arisen in (^ermany, and taken notice of his own 
unwearied endeavours to procure a general council, 
which alone could provide a remedy adequate to 
those evils, he exhorted them to recognise its aup 
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thority, and to acquiesce in the decisions of an 
assembly to which they had originally appealed te 
1547. having the sole right of judgment in the case. 

VariooB * But the council to which Charles wished them 
j^flln to refer all their controversies had by this time 
tfjecouoF undergone a violent change. The fear and jeal- 
ousy with which the Emperor's first sucoessea 
against the confederates of Smalkalde had ins}^- 
ed the Pope continued to increase. Not satisfied 
vrith attempting to retard the progress of the Im- 
perial arms by the sudden recal of his tfOops, 
Paul began to consider the Emperor as an enemy 
the weight of whose power he must soon leel^ 
and against whom he could not be too hasty in 
taking precautions. He foresaw that the imme*- 
diate effect of the Emperor's acquiring abaolute 
power in Germany would be to render him en- 
tirely master of all the decisions of the eoundl, 
if it should continue to meet in Trent It was 
dangerous to allow a monarch so ambitious to 
get the command of this formidlAle engine, 
which he might employ at pleasure to limit or 
overtutn the Papal authority. As th« only me- 
thod of preventing this, he determined to re- 
move the council to some city mote immediately 
under his own jurisdiction, and at a greats 
distance ^om the terror of th^ Emperor's arms 
or the reach of his intiuened. Aa iniddent for- 
tunately occurred which gave this measure the 
appearance of being necessary. One or two of' 
the fathers of the council, together with some of 
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ifaeir domestics^ happening to die suddenly, the 
physicians, deceived hy the symptoms, or suhomed 
hy the Pope's l^^ates^ pronounced the distemper 1/47. 
to he infec^ous and pestUential. Some of the 
prektes^ struck with a panic, retired ; others were 
impatient to h^ gone ; and after a short consulta- 
tion, the coundl was translated to Bologna, a dty 
auhject to the Pope. All the bishops in die Im- 
perial interest warmly opposed this resolution as 
taken without necessity, and founded on &lse or 
frivolous pretexts. All the Spanish prelates, and March IK 
most of the Neapolitan, by the Empeioi^s express 
(Command, remained at Trent; the rest, to the • 
number of thirty-four, accompanying the legates 
to Bologna. Thus a schism commenced in that Tmuku 
▼ery assembly which had been called to heal the Q>ent to 
divisions of Christendom ; the fathers of Bologna ^^v^ 
inveighed against those who staid at Trent as 
contumacious and regardless of the Pope's autho- 
rity ; while the other accused them of being so 
fiur intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger 
as to remove to a place where their consultations 
eould prove of no service towards re-establishing 
peace and order in G^many."^ 

The Emperor, at the same time, employed all Symptoma 
his interest to procure the return of the council be^v^ 
to Trent But Paul, who highly applauded his ^^,^ 
own sagacity in having taken a step which put it peror. 
out of CharWs power to acquire the direction 

• F. Paul, 84S, Ac. 
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of that assembly, paid no regard to a request £6^ 
object of which was so extremely obvious. The* 
isi7.. summer was consumed in fruitless negotiations' 
with respect to this point, the importunity of the 
one and obstinacy of the other daily increasing. 
At last an event happened which widened the 
breach irreparably, and rendered the Pope utterly- 
averse from listening to any proposal that came 
from the Emperor. Charles, as has been already 
observed, had so violently exasperated Peter Lewis 
Famese, the Pope's son, by refusing to grant him 
tile investiture of Parma and Placentia, that he 
had watched ever since that time with all the vi* 
gilance of resentment for an opportunity of re- 
venging that injury. He had endeavoured Uy 
precipitate the Pope into open hostilities against 
the Emperor, and had earnestly solicited the King 
ef France to invade Italy. His hatred and re^ 
sentment extended to all those whom he knew 
that the Emperor favoured ; he did every ill of- 
fice in his power to Gonzaga, Governor of Milao^ 
and had encouraged Fiesco in his attempt upon: 
ihe life of Andrew Doria^ because both Gonzaga» 
and Doria possessed a great degree of the Empe* 
Tor's esteem and confidence. His malevolence and 
secret intrigues were not unlcnown to the Emperor^ 
who could not be more desirous to take vengeance 
en him than Gonzaga and Doria wene to be em* 
ployed as his instruments in inflicting it. Far* 
nese, by the profligacy of his Ufe, and by enormi* 
ties of every kind equal to those committed by 
the worst tyrants who have disgraced human 
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tw^, had fendered hlm^lf so odioiuf, that it was 
thought any Tiolence whatever might he lawfully 
attempted agadnst him<» Gonzaga and Doria 1547. 
toon found among his own suhjects persons who 
were eager, and eveti deemed it meritorious to 
lend their hands in such a sendee^ Ad Famese^ 
animated with the jealousy which usually pos- 
sesses petty sovereigns, had employed all the cruelty 
and fraud wherehy they endeavour to supply their 
defect of power^ in order to humble and extirpate 
the nobility subject to his government^ five noble- 
men of the greatest dktinction in Placentia com-- 
bined to avenge the injuries which they them- 
telves had suffered, as well as those which he had 
offered to their order^ They formed their plan in 
conjunction with Gonzaga; but it remains uncer-* 
tain whether he originally suggested the schemef 
to them, or only approved of what they proposed^ 
a&d co-operated in carrying it on. They con-^- 
certed aU the previous steps with such foresight* 
conducted their intrigues with such secrecy,' and 
displayed such courage in the execution of their 
design, that it may be ranked among the most 
audacious deeds of that nature mentioned in hick 
tory. One body of the conspirators surprised, at ^L io. 
mid-day, the gates of the citadel of Flacentiay 
where Famese resided, overpowered his guards, the as- 
and murdered him. Another party of them made ^^^^^ 
themselves masters of the town, and called upon P<'pe's 
their fellow-citizens to take arms in order to 
recover their liberty. The multitude ran towards 
the citadel, from which three great guns, a signai 
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ecmeerted with Gonzaga, had been &ed ; and be- 
fore they could guess the cause 6r the authors of 
]5i7. the tumult, they saw the lifeless body of the tyra&t 
hanging by the heels firom one of the windows of 
the citadel But so universally detestable had he 
becomci that not one expressed any sentiment of 
concern at such a sad reverse of fortune, or disco- 
vered the least indignation at this ignominious 
toeatment of a sovereign prince. The exultstioD 
at the success of the conspiracy was general, and 
all applauded the actors in it as the deliv^ers of 
their country. The body was tumbled into the 
ditch that surrounded the citadel, and exposed to 
the insults of the rabble ; the rest of the citiieos 
returned to their usual occupations, as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. 

Tiieimpe* Befoee ucxt moming a body of troops airiv- 
lake^^ ing from the frontiers of the Milanese where 
n^^ *^^y ^^ ^^^^ posted in expectatioo of the eveaU 
took possession of the city in the Empenm^a 
name, and reinstated the inhabitants in the pos* 
session of their ancient privil^;es. Panna, which 
the Imperialists attempted likewise to surprise^ 
was saved by the vigilance and fidelity of the 
officers whom Famese had intrusted with the 
oommand of the garrison. The death of a son 
whom, notwithstanding his infamous vices, Paul 
loved with an excess of parental tenderness, 
overwhelmed him with the deepest affliction, 
and the loss of a city of such consequence as 
Placentia greatly imbittered his aonow. He 
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aecoBed Gonzaga^ in open consisitory, of having 
jcommitted a crael murder^ in order to prepare the 
way lor an unjust usurpation, and immediately 1547. 
demanded of the Emperor satisfaction for hoth ; 
for the former, hy the punishment of Gronzaga; 
for the latter, by the restitution of Placentia to 
his grandson Octavia, its rightful owner. But 
Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of such va* 
lue, was willing not only to expose himself to the 
imputation of being accessory to the crime which 
had ^ven an opportunity of seizing it, but to 
bear the in£Eimy of defrauding his own son-in-law 
of the inheritance which bdonged to him, eluded 
all his solicitations, and determined to keep 
possession of the city, together with its terrir 
0ries.'^ 

This resolution, flowing from an ambition so ^Hie Pm 
jrapacious as to be restrained by no consideration ^Skoceof 
fiiber of decency or justice, tranq>Qrted the Pope ^F»ndi 
90 feu: beyond his usual moderation and prudence, the Veae* 
that he was eager to take arms against the ]Smper 
?rt>r, in order to be avenged on the murderers of his 
aon, and to recover the inheritance wrested from 
his family. Conscious, however, of his own inabi** 
lity to contend with such an enemy, he warmly 
tsoUcited the French King and the republic of 
Venice to join in an o£Pensive league against 
Charles. But Henry was intent at that time on 
other objects. His andent allies the Scots, having 



♦ F, Paul, «57. PaDavic. 41, 4/St. Thuan. iv. 156. Mem, 
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been defeated by the English in one of the grea^ 
est battles ever fought between these two rival na» 
is^j. tions, he was about to send a numerous body of 
veteran troops into that country, as well to preserve 
it from being conquered as to gain the acquisition 
of a new kingdom to the French monarchy, by 
marrying his son the Dauphin to the young Queen 
of Scotland. An undertaking accompanied with 
such manifest advantages^ the success of which 
appeared to be so certain, was not to be relinquish* 
ed for the remote prospect of benefit from an al- 
liance depending upon the precarious life of a Pope 
of fourscore, who had nothing at heart but the 
gratification of his own private resentment In* 
stead, therefore, of rushing headlong into the al- - 
liance proposed, Henry amused the Pope vdtb 
such general professions and promises as might 
keep him from any thoughts of endeavouring to 
accommodate his differences with the Emperor, 
but at the same time he avoided any such engi^ge- 
ment as might occasion an immediate niptmie with 
Charles, or precipitate him into a war for which 
be was not prepared. The Venetians, though 
itauch alarmed at seeing Placentia in the hands of 
the Imperialists, imitated the wary conduct of the 
French King, as it nearly resembled the spirit 
which usually regulated their own conduct ♦ 

But though Uie Pope found that it was not 
in his power to kindle immediately the flames 
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mT -war, he did not forget th^ injuries which he 
'Was obliged for the present to endure; resent- 
ment -settled deeper in his niind> and became U47. 
more rancorous in proportion as he felt the diffi- ^^^ 
culty of gratifying it. It was while these senti- inug peti« 
ments of enmity were in lull force, .and the desine ^J^reuvn 
of vengeance at itshaght, that the diet of Angs- ^^^^ 
burg, by the Emperor's command, petitioned the Trent. 
Pope, in the name .of the whole £iermanic body, 
to enyin the prelates who had retired to Bolog- 
na to return again to Trent^ and to renew their 
deliberations in that place. Charles had been 
At great pains in bringing the members to join 
in this request. Having.observed a considerable 
variety of sentiments among the Protestants *with 
respect to the submission which he had lequired 
to the decrees of the oouncil* some of them being 
altogether intractable, while others were ready 
io acknowledge its right of jurisdiction upon 
certain conditions, he employed all his address 
in osder to gain or to divide them. He threat- 
ened and overawed the Elector Palatine, a weak 
prince, and afraid that the Emperor might .in- 
dict on him the punishment to which he had 
-made himself liable by tibe assistance ^hat he had 
^ven to the confederates of Smalkalde. The 
liope of procuring liberty for the Lanc^ave, to- 
gether with the fomud confirmation of his own 
electoral dignity, overcame Maurice's scruples, 
ox prevented him from opposing what he knew 
woiidd be agreeable to the Emperor. The Elect- 
or of Brandenburg, less influenced by religious 
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seal than any prince of that age, was easily in* 
duced to imitate their example, in assenting to 

1547. all that the Emperor required. The depotiea 
of the cities remained stSl to he hnmg^ over. 
They were more tenacious of their principles; 
and though every thing that could operate d* 
ther on their hopes or fears was tried, the utaiost 
that they would promise was to adcnowledge the 
jurisdiction of the council, if effectual provision 
were made fiw securing to the divines of all par- 
ties fiee access to that assembly, ^th entire li* 
berty of debate; and if all points in controversy 
were decided according to Scripture and the usage 
of the primitive church. But when the memorkil 
oontaining this declaration was presented to the 
Enqperor, he ventured to put in practice a very 
eEtra<»dinary artifice. Without reading the pa- 
per, or taking any notice of the conditicms on 
tdiich they had insisted, he seemed to take it for 
granted that they had complied with his demand, 

Oct. 9. and gave thanks to the deputies fior tlieir full and 
unreserved submission to the decrees of the coun- 
cil. The deputies, though astonished at what 
they had heard, did not attempt to set him right, 
both parties being better pleased that the matter 
should remain under this state of ambiguity than 
to push for an explanation, which must have oc- 
casioned a dispute, and would have led, perhaps, 
to a rupture.* 



^ F. Paul, 259. Sldd. 440. Thiun. ton. 1 155. 
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Hating obtiuned this seeining submissioa 
from the members ci the diet to the authority of 
the council, Charles employed that as an argu- 1547. 
mmt to enforce their petition for its return to 
Trent But the Pope, from the satis&ction which ^^^ 
he felt in mortifying the Emperor, as well as from demaiid. 
his own aversion to what was demanded, resolved 
without hesitation that his petition should not be 
granted, though, in order to avoid the imputation 
of being influenced wholly by resentment, he had 
the address to throw it upon the fathers at Bologna 
to put a direct negative upon the request. With 
this view he referred to their consideration the pe- 
tition of the diet, and they, ready to confirm by 
their assent whatever the legates were pleased to 
dictate, declared that the council could not, consist- ^ ^ 
ently with its dignity, return to Trent, unless the 
prelates who, by remaining there, had discovered 
a schismatic spirit, would first repair to Bologna 
and join their brethren ; and that, even after their 
junction, the council could not renew its consul- 
tations with any prospect of benefit to the church, 
if the Germans did not prove tiieir intention of 
obeying its fiiture decrees to be sincere, by yield- 
ing immediate obedience to thoise which it had 
already passed.^ 

This answer was communicated to the Empe- Th« Em- 
ror by the Pope, who at the same time exhorted SS^ ^ 

• F. Paul, «50. Pallav. ii. 49. 
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Um to comply with demands which appeared to lie 

so reasonable. But Charles was better acquainted 

liirT with the duplicity of the Pope's character than 

^Againstti^ iq |^ deceived by such a gross artifice; he knew 

Bciogna. that the prelates of Bdogna durst utter no aenti> 
ment but what Paul inspired ; and therefore, over- 
looking them as mare tools in the hands of ano- 
ther, he considered th^ reply as a full discovery 
of the Pope's intentions. As he could no longo* 
hope to ac<]piir&such an ascendant in the council as 
to render it subservient to his own plan, he saw it 
to be necessary that Paul should not have it in his 
power to turn against him the authority of so 
t$i8. venerable an assembly. In order to prevent this, 

Jmx. 16. ^^ g^j^^ ^^^ Spanish lawyers to B(^<^a, who, in 
the presence of the legate, protested. That the 
translation of the council to that place had been 
unnecessary, and founded on fidse or frivolous pre- 
texts ; that while it continued to meet there, it 
ought to be deemed an unlawful and schisinatical 
conventicle; that all its decisions ought of course 
to be held as null and invalid; and that since the 
Pope, tc^ether with the corrupt ecclesiastics who 
depended on him, had abandoned the care of the 
church, the Emperor, as its protector, would em- 
ploy all the power which God had committed to him 
in order to preserve it from those calamities with 

Jan. {^3. which it was threatened. A few days after, the Im- 
perial ambassador at Rome demanded an audience 
of the Pope, and, in presence of all the cardinals 
sis well as foreign ministers, protested against the 
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proceedings of the prelates at Bologna in te^ms 
eqpsSly harsh and disrespectful^ 

1548. 

It was not long Wore Charles proceeded to The Em- 
4»UTy these threats, which greatly alanped both p^ r^ 
the Pope and council of Bologna, into e&eeution. •ystem, to 
He let the diet know the ill success of his endea- mie of 
▼ours to procure a favourable answer to their peti- ^^^y^ 
tion; and that the Pope, equally regardless of *their 
entreaties and of his services to the church, had 
refused to gratify them by allowing the council to 
meet again at Trent ; that^ though all hope of 
holding this assembly in a place where they might 
look for freedom of debate and judgment was not 
to be given up, the prospect of it was at present 
distant and uncertain ; that, in the mean time, 
GermBuy was torn in pieces by religious dissen- 
inons, the purity of the faith corrupted, and the 
minds of the people disquieted with a multipli- 
city of new opinions and controversies formerly 
unknown among Christians ; that, moved by the 
duty which he owed to them as their sovereign, 
and to the church as its protector, he had employ- 
ed some divines of known abilities and learning 
to prepare a system of doctrine, to which all 
diould conform, until a council such as they wish- 
ed for could be convocated. This system was 
compiled by Pflug, Helding, and Agricola, of 
whom the two former were dignitaries in the 
Romish diurch, but remarkable for their pacific 

• F. Paul, S64. Pallav. 51. Sleid. 44& Gojdi^ Coi> 
^t. Imperial, i. 1)6} , 
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and heafiog sprit ; the last was a Protestant dt- 
Tine, suspected, not witbout reason, of Yisniog 
1548* been gained by bribes and promises to betray or 
mislead his party on this oecarion. The artides 
presented to the diet of RatisboQ in the year 
one thousand five hundred and forty-<me, in ordex 
to reeoncile the contending parties, served as a 
model for the present wwk. But as the Erape- 
xor^s situation wa^ mwh changed since that timc^ 
and he found it no l<»iger necessary to manage 
the Protestants with the same delicacy as at that 
juncture, the concessions in their farour were not 
now so numerous, nor did they extend to points 
of so mudb conseqpience. The treatise con- 
tuned a complete system <^ theotogy, conform* 
able in almost every article to the tenets of the 
Romish church, diough expressed, for the most 
part, in the softest wwds, or in scriptural phrases, 
or in terms of studied aml^uity* £vory doc- 
trine, however, peculiar to Popery was retained 
«id the observation of all the rites which the 
Protestants condemned, as inyentioas of men in- 
troduced into the worship of God, was enjoined^ 
With regard to two pointy only, some relaxation 
in the rigour of opinion as well as some lati- 
tude in practice were admitted. Such eede- 
siasties as hieid married and would not put away 
their wives, were allowed, iievertheless, to per- 
form all the functions of their sacred office; 
and those provinces which had been accustomed 
to partake of the cup as well as of the bread iu 
the sacrament of the L(ffd*s Supper^ w^re still 
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iadiilged in the privilege of receiving both. JSven 
these were declared to be concessions for the sake 
of peace, and granted only for a season, in com- 1^49. 
pliance with the weakness or prejudices of their 
countrymen.^ 

This system of doctrine, known afterwards by Tlus, 
the name of the Interim^ because it contained Zm called 
temporary r^^lations, which were to continue Ao ^{^ 
longer in force than until a free general council before the 
eould be held, the Emperor presented to the dtet» ^ ^ . 
with a pompous declaration of his sincere inten- 
tion to re-estaUiah tranquillity and order in the 
church, as well as of his hopes that their adopting 
these regulations would contribute greatly to bring 
about that desirable event. It was read in pre- 
tence of the diet, according to form. Aa soon as 
it was finished, the ArchUshop of Mentz, presi- 
dent of the electoral college, rose up hastily, and 
Iiaving thanked the Emperor for his unwearied 
and piiws endeavours in order to restore peace 
to the church, he, in the name of the diet, sig^ 
nified their appn>bati0n of the system of doctrine 
which had b^n read, tqgedier with their resolu- 
tion of conforming to it in every particular. The 
whole assembly was amaaed at a dedaration so 
unprecedented and unconstitutional, as well as at 
the Elector's presumption in pretending to deliv-** 
er the sMse of the diet upon a point which had 
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not hithertd been the subject of o6n8ultati<Sn tff 
debate. Bnt not one membei' had the eoun^ 
isis. to contradict what the Elector had said ; aemei 
SortsThcir ^^8 ovcrawed by fear, others remainkig »Ient 
qiproba- throi^ compIaisancc. The Emperor held the 
Arcfabifthop^s declaration to be a full constitution-* 
al ratification of the Interim, ai^d prepared to en- 
force the observance of it aa a decree of the J&n- 
pire-* 



tionofit. 



New nai DURING this diet the wife a;nd children of ther 
Mlidtft. Landgrave, warmly seconded by Maurice of Sax^ 
£^T^^ ony, endeavoured to interest the members in be-? 



libertr. 



half of that tmhappy prince, tvbo still langnishedi 
in confinement But Charleis, who did not choose 
to be brought under the necessity 6f rejectbg any 
request that came from such a respectable body, in 
order to prevent their representations, laid before 
the diet an account of his transactions with liio 
Liandgrave, togeiixex with the motives which had 
at first induced him to detain that prince in cus^ 
tody, and which rendered it prudent, as he al** 
l^ed, to keep him still under restraint. It was no 
easy matter to give any good reason for an action 
incapable of being justified. But he fhoiJight the 
most frivolous pretexts might be produced in air 
assembly the members of which were wilting to be 
deceived, and afraid of nothing so much as of dis-^ 
covering that they saw his conduct in its true 
colours. His accQunt of his t)wn conduct waa 

''Slei(L460. F.Paul, 273; Pallav. 63. 
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accordingly admitted to be fully satufaciory, sxki book 
after some feeble entreaties, that he would extend ,_ ^ '^_^ 
his clemency to his unfortunate prisoner, the i^is, 
Landgraye's conoems were no more mentioned.* 

In order to counterbalance the unfavourable 
impression which this inflexible rigoiu: might 
maJce, Charles, as a proof that his gratitude waa- 
BO less permanent and unchangeable than his re^ 
sentment, inrested Maurice in the electoral dig^ 
nity, with all the legal fonnaUtieSr The ceremony 
was performed with extraordinary pomp iq an? 
open court, so near the apartmeut in which the 
degraded Elector was kept a prisoner, that he 
ooiild view it from his windows. Even this insult 
did not ruffle his usual tranquillity ; and turning 
bis eyes that way, he beheld a prosperous rival re-^ 
eeiving those ensigns of dignity of which he had 
been stripped, without uttering one sentiment un- 
becoming the fortitude that he had preserved 
amidst all his calamities*! 

Immediately afler the dissolution of the diet The inte- 

the Emperor ordered the Interim to be published j^"^^" 

in the German as well as Latin language. It met proved of 

with the usual reception of conciliating schemes testuits 

wh^n proposed to men heated with disputation ; ^^ ^^ 



• Sleid. 441. 
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both parties dedaimed against it with e^jual vid^ 
_ lence- The Protestants condemned it as a system 
is4§. containing the grossest errors of Popery, disguised 
with so little art that it eould impose only cm the 
most ignorant, or on those who, by wilfully shut- 
ting their eyes, &voared the deception. The Pa- 
pists inveighed against it as a work in which some 
doctrines of the churcH were impiously given up^ 
others meanly concealed, and all of them deliver- 
ed in terms calculated rather to deceive the nn- 
wiry than to instruct the ignorant, or to reclaim 
such iis were enemies to the truth. While the 
Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it on one hand^ 
the General of the Dominicans with no less vehe- 
mence impugned it on the other. But at Rome, 
as soon as the contents of the Interim came to 
be known, the indignation of the courtiers and 
eodenastics rose to the greatest height They 
exclaimed against the Emperof s pofane en- 
oroaehment on the sacerdotal function, in pre- 
suming, with the concurrence of an assembly 
of laymen, to define articles of £uth, and to 
regulate modes of worship. They compared this 
rash deed to that of Uzsah, who, with an un- 
hallowed hand, had touched the ark of God; or 
to the bolci attempts of those Emperors who had 
rendered their memory detestable by endeavouring 
to model the Christian church according to their 
pleasure. They even affected to find out a resem- 
blance between the Emperor^s conduct and that 
of Henry VIIL, and expressed their fear of his 
imitating the example of that apostate, by usurpii:^ 
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the title as well as jurisdiction belonging to 
the head of the ehurch. All therefore con- 
tended with one voice, that as the foundations 1549. 
of ecclesiastical authority were now shaken, and 
the whole fabric ready to be overturned by a 
new enemy, some powerful method of defence 
must be provided, and a vigorous resistance must 
be made, in the beginning, before he grew too 
formidable to be opposed. 

The Pope, whose judgment was improved by ^^^* 
longer experience in great transactions, as weU the Pope 
as by a more extensive observation of human ^JTit 
affairs, viewed the matter with more acute dis- 
cernment, and derived comfort frpm the very 
circumstance which filled them with apprehen- 
sion. He was astonished that a prince of $ucl| 
superior sagacity as the Empetor should be so 
intoxicated with a single victory as to Imagine 
that he might give law to mankind, and decide 
even in those matters with regard to which they 
are most impatient of dominion. He^saw that, 
by joining any one of the contending parties in 
Germany, Charles might have had it in his 
power to have oppressed the other, but that the 
presumption of success had now inspired him 
with the vain thought of his being able to do- 
mineer over both. He foretold that a system 
which all attacked and none defended, could not 
be of long duration ; and that, for this reason, 
there was no need of his interposing in order to 
hasten its fall ; for as soon as the pow^tful han4 
TOL. Ill, SI G 
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which now upheld it was withdrawn, it would 
sink oi its own accord, and he forgotten for eiver,* 

1548. 

The £m«. Tif £ Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered to 
^^^ his resolution of carrying it into full execution. 
c<?»P^oe But though the Elector Palatine, the Elector o[ 
Interim! Brandenhui^ and Maurice, influenced by the 
sam^ considerations as fgrmerly, seemed ready to 
yield implicit obedience tp whatever he should en- 
join, h^ met not everywhere with a like obsequi- 
ous submission. John, Marquis of Brandenburg- 
Anspach, although he had taken part with great 
zeal in the war against the confederates of Smal- 
kalde, refused to renounce doctrines which he held 
to be sacred; and reminding the Emperor of 
the repeated promises which he had given his 
Protestant allies of allowing them the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, he claimed, in consequence 
of these, to be exempted from receiving the In- 
terim. Some other princes also ventured to 
mention the same scruples and to plead the 
same indulgence. But on this as on other try- 
ing occasions the firmness of the Elector of 
Saxony was most distinguished,, and merited the 
highest praise. Charles, well knowing the aur 
thority of his example with all the Protestant 
party, laboured with the utmost earnestness to 
gain his approbation of the Interim, and by em- 
ploying sometimes promises of setting him at 
liberty, sometimes threats of treating him "mA 

• SlddL 468. F, Paul, 271, ^71, Pallav. ii. «*• 
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j^eater harsbness, attempted alternately to work 
upon his hopes and his fears. But he was alike 
regardless of both. After having declared his isis, 
fixed belief in the doctrines of the Refbrmation, 
^' I cannot now/' said he, '' in my old age aban- 
don the principles for which I early contended ; 
nor, in order to procure freedom during a few de- 
clining years, will I betray that good cause on 
account of which I have suffered so much, and 
am still willing to suffer. Better for me to enjoy 
in this solitude the esteem of virtuous men, to- 
gether With the approbation of my own conscience^ 
than to return into the world with the imputation 
tod guilt of apostasy, to dii^race tod imbitter th^ 
remainder of my days.** By this magnanimous 
resolution he set his countrymen a pattern of 
conduct so very different from that which the £m- 
^ror wished him to have exhibited to them, that 
it dri^w upon him fresh marks of his displeasure* 
7he rigour of his confinement was increased ; the 
number of his servants abridged ; the Lutheran 
deigymen, who had hitherto been permitted to 
attend him, were dismissed; and even the books 
of devotbn, which had been his chief consolation 
during a tedious imprisonment,, were taken from 
him.* The Landgrave of Hesse, his companion 
in misfortune, did not maintain the same constan- 
cy. His patience and fortitude were both so much 
exhausted by the length of his confinement, that, 
willing to purchase freedom at any price, he wrote 

- - - I I I ' ' ^ 
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to the Emperor* offisring not only to approve of the 
Interim, but to yield an unreserv^ submission 
1548. to his will in every other particular. But Charles, 
who knew that whatever course th^ Landgrave 
might hold, neitha: his example nor authority 
would prevail on his children or subjects to receive 
the Interim, paid no r^ard to his offers. He 
was kept confined as strictly a^ ever ; and while 
he suffered the cruel mortification of having his 
conduct set in contrast to that of the Elector, he 
derived not the smallest benefit fix>m tlie mean 
step which exposed him to much deserved censure.* 

The ttee BuT it was in the Imperial ipities that Charles 
ttniggie ^^^ ^th the most violent opposition to the In- 
m^^dbe ^^^* These small commonwealths, the dtiaena 
Interim, of which were accustomed to liberty and inde- 
pendence, had embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation, when they were first published, with 
remarkable eagerness; the bold spirit of inno« 
vation being peculiarly suited to the genius of 
i|ee government Among them the Protestant 
teachers had made the greatest number of pro- 
selytes. The most eminent divines of the party 
were settled in them as j^astors. By having the 
direction of the schools and other seminaries of 
learning, they had trained up disciples who were 
as well instructed in the articles of their fiiith as 
they were zealous to defend them. Such persons 
were not to be guided by example or swayed by 



^ Sleid 462. 
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•uthority; but having been taught to employ 
their own understanding in examining and decide 
ing with respect to the points in controversy, they isis. 
thought that they were both qualified and entitled 
to judge for themselves. As soon as the contents 
of the Interim were known» they, with one voice, 
joined in refusing to admit it Augsburg, Ulm, 
Strasburg, Constance, Bremen, Magdeburg, toge- 
ther with many other towns of less note, presented 
remonstrances to the Emperor, setting forth the 
irr^ular and unconstitutional manner in which 
the Interim had been enacted, and beseeching him 
not to offer such violence to their consci^ces, as 
to require their assent to a form of doctrine and 
worship which appeared to them repugnant to the 
express precepts of the divine law. But Charles 
having prevailed on so many princes of the Em- 
pire tp approve of his new models was not much 
moved by the representations of those dries, which, 
how formidable soever they might have proved if 
they could have been formed into one body, lay so 
remote from each other, that it was easy to oppress 
them separately before it was possible for them to 
unite. 

In order to accomplish this, the Emperor saw Compelled 
it to be requisite that his measures should be vi- len^ ^ 
gorous, and executed with such rapidity as to allow submit; 
no time for concerting any cdmmon plan of oppo- 
sition. Having laid down this maxim as the rule 
of his proceedings, his first attempt was upon the 
city of Augsburg, which^ though overawed with^ 
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the presence of the Spanish troops, he knew to' be 
as much dissatisfied with the Interim as anj in 
154S. the Empire* He ordered one body of these troops 
to seize the gates ; he posted the Yest in diflferent 
Ang. 3. quarters of the city ; and assembling all the bur- 
gesses in the town-hall, he, by his sole absolute au- 
thority, published a decree abolishing their present 
form of government, dissaving all their corpora- 
tions and fraternities, and nominating a small num- 
ber of persons in whom he vested for the future all 
the powers of government. Each of the p^:wns 
thus chosen took an oath to observe the Interim. 
An act of power so unprecedented as well as arbi* 
trary, whidi excluded the body of the inhabitants 
from any share in the government of their own 
community, and subjected them to men who had 
no other merit than their servile devotion to the 
Emperor^ s will, gave general disgust ; but as they 
durst not venture upon resistance, they were 
obliged to submit in silence.* From Augahurg, 
in which he left a garrison, he proceeded to 
Ufan, and new-modelling its government with the 
same violent hand, he seized such of thm pas- 
tors as refused to subscribe the Interim, com- 
mitted them to prison, and at his departure car- 
ried them along with him in chains.f By this 
severity he not only secured the reception of the 
Interim in two of the most powerful cities, but 
gave warning to the rest what such as continued 
refractory had to expect The effect of the ex- 

■ ■ ■ J. ' * 

♦ acid. 469. t Ibid. 47«. 
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dfUple was as great as he could have wished ; and 
many towns, in order to save themselves from the 
like treatment, found it necessary to comply with 1548. 
what he enjoined. This obedience, extorted by 
the rigour of authority, produced no change in 
the sentiments of the Germans, and extended no 
farther than to make them conform so far to what 
he required as was barely sufficient to screen 
them from punishment. The Protestant preach- 
ers accompanied those reli^ous rites, the observa- 
tion of which the Interim prescribed, with such 
an explication of theix tendency as served rather 
to confirm than to remove the scruples of their 
hearers with regard to them. The people, many 
of whom had grown up to mature years since the 
establishment of the reformed religion, and had 
never known any other form of public worship, 
beheld the pompous pageantry of the Popish ser- 
vice with contempt or horror ; and in most places 
the Romish ecclesiastics who returned to take pos- 
session of their churches could hardly be protect- 
ed from insult, or their ministrations from inter- 
ruption. Thus, notwithstanding the apparent 
compliance of so many dties, the inhabitants be- 
ing accustomed to freedom, submitted with reluct- 
ance to the power which now oppressed them. 
Their understanding as well as inclination re- 
volted against the doctrines and ceremonies im- 
posed on them; and though for the present 
they concealed their disgust and resentment, it 
was evident that these passions could not al- 
ways be kept under restraint, but would break 
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out at last in effects proportional to their tio* 
lence.* 

1548. 

The Pope Charles, however^ highly pleased with having 
^'^JJI^ bent the stubborn spirit of the Germans to such 
ciiuaem- general submission, departed for the Low Coun- 
Boiogiuu ^^^ ^ully determined to compel the cities which 
still stood out to receive the Interim. He carried 
his two prisoners, tHe Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Hesse, along with him, either because be 
durst not leave them behind him in Germany, or 
because he wished to give his countrymen the. 
Flemings this illustrious proof of the success of his 
arms and the extent of his power. Before Charles 
arrived at Brussels he was informed that the Pope's 
legates at Bologna had dismissed the council by 
an indefinite prorogation, and that the prelates 
assembled there had returned to their respective 
countries. Necessity had driven the Pope into 
this measure. By the secession of those who had 
voted against the translation, together with the 
departure of others who grew weary of continuing 
in a place where they were not suffered to proceed 
to business, so few and such inconsiderable mem- 
bers remained, th%^ the pompous appellation of a 
General Council could not with decency be be- 
stowed any longer upon them. Paul had no choice 
but to dissolve an assembly which was become the 
object of contempt, and exhibited to all Christ- 
endom a most glaring proof of the impotence of 

*Mem. deRibier, ii. 218. Sleid. 491. 
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iiie ttomish See. But unavoidable as the mea- 
sure was» it lay open to be unfavourably inter- 
pretedy and had the appearance of withdrawing i548. 
the remedy at the very time when those for whose 
recovery it was provided were prevailed on to ae-- 
knowledge its virtue and to make trial of its effi* 
cacy. Charles did not &il to put this construe* 
tion on the conduct of the Pope; and by an art- 
ful comparison of his own efforts to suppress here^ 
sy, with Paul's scandalous inattention to a point 
80 essential, he endeavoured to render the pontitf 
odious to all zealous Catholics. At the same 
time he commanded the prelates of his faction to 
remain at Trent, that the coimdl might still ap« 
pear to have a being, and might be ready, when-^ 
ever it was thought expedient, to resume its de^ 
liberations for the good of the church.* 

The motive of CharWs journey to the Low The tia^ 
Countries, beside gratifying his favourite passion ^^ hL 
of travelling from one part of his dominions to J^^^^^^ 
another, was to receive Philip his only son, who Low 
was now in the twenty-first year of his age, and 
whom he had called thither, not only that he 
might be realised by the States of the Neth- 
erlands as heir-apparent, but in order tofiunli* 
tate the execution of a vast scheme, the object 
of which, and the reception it met with, shall be 
hereafter explained. Philip having left the gov- 
ernment of Spain to Maximilian, Ferdinand's 

•Pallav.p. 11,72. 
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eldest son, to whom the Emperor had given the 
Princess Mary his daughter in marriage, embark-- 
i5^8«' ed for Italy» attended by a numerous retinue of 
Spanish nobles.* The squadron which escorted 
him was commanded by Andrew Dona, who, not* 
withstanding his advanced age, insisted on the 
honour of performing in person the same duty to 
the son which he had often discharged towards 

Xov. 25. the father. He landed safely at Genoa; from 

thence he went to Milan, and proceeding through 

1549. Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in Brus- 

^^"^^ *• sols. The States of Brabant in the first place, 
and those of tho other provinces in their order, 
acknowledged his right of succession in common 
*forra, and he took the customary oath to preserve 
aU their privileges inviolate.f In all the towns of 
the Low Countries through which Philip passed, 
. he was received with extraordinary pomp. Nothing • 
that could either express the resjtoct of the i>eople 
or contribute to his amusement was neglected ; 
pageants, tournaments, and public spectacles of 
every kind, were exhibited with that expensive 
magnificence which commercial nations are fond<^ 
displaying when on any occasion they depart from 
their usual maxims of ^igality. But amidst these 
scenes of festivity and pleasure, Philip's natural 
severity of tempet was discernible. Youth itself 
could not render him agreeable, nor his being » 
candidate for power form him to courtesy. He 



• Ochoa, Carolea, 362. 

t Harei Annal. Brabant. 652 
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maintuned a haughty reserve in his behaviour, and 
discovered such manifest partiality towards his 
Spanish attendants, together with such an avowed 15497 
preference to the manners of their country, as high- 
ly disgusted the Flemings, and gave rise to that 
antipathy which afterwards occasioned a revolu- 
tion fatal to him in that part of his dominions.* 

Charl;e8 was long detained in the Netherlands 
by a violent attack of the gout, which returned 
tipon him so frequently, and with such increasing 
violence, that it had broken to a great degree the 
vigourof his constitution. He nevertheless did 
not slacken his endeavours to enforce the Interim. 
The inhabitants of Strasburg, after a long strug- 
gle, found it necessary to yield obedience ; those 
pf Cpnstance, who had taken arm$ in their own 
defence, were compelled not only to conform to the 
Interim, but to renounce their privileges as a free 
city, to do homage to Ferdinand as Archduke of 
Austria, and, as his vassals, to admit an Austrian 
governor and garrison.f Magdeburg, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Lubec, were the only Imperial 
cities of note that still coptinued refractory. 

* Mem. de Kibier^ ii. 29. L'Evesque Mem. de Card. 
Pranville, i. 21. t Sleid. 474, 491. 
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